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Preface 


This book has been mitten to help projpech've teachers learn how 
to teach. It is designed as a college textbook for a single semester 
course in general methods of teaching in the secondary school, al- 
though it might sers-e well as a reference work for student teachers 
and teachers in sen'ke. The authors have attempted to make the 
book as practical and useful as possible. To achieve this end, they 
have tried to write from a middle-of-the-road point of view, and to 
describe methods suitable for use in the type of school in which the 
student is likely to te.ich when he goes to his first position. For this 
same reason, they have attempted to svrite simply and clearly, to use 
numerous examples, and to point up important understandings by 
means of questions at appropriate places within the text itself. In 
the interest of clarity and simplicity, the authors have kept quotations 
and references to scholarly works to a minimum. Detailed discussions 
of the nature of learning, the aims and objectives of education, the 
American system of education, and the secondary school curriculum 
have been omitted because the authors feel that such topics have no 
place in a general methods course. In fact, the authors have omitted 
discussions of educational theory except when it seemed necessary to 
explain the why of the methods advocated. Nevertheless, the em- 
phasis is, of necessity, on principles rather tJjan recipes. There are no 
sure-fire recipes in teaching. 

When a book is written in collaboration, readers are sometimes 
curious to know who did svhat. In this case. Dean Starr conceived the 
original idea and assumed major responsibility for the portions of 
the text having to do svith the pupil, and with classroom management 
and administration. 
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CHAPTER I 



What is teaching? 


An imaginary conversation (with opologies to PJerto and 
Waller Savage Landori 

Scene: The Elysian fields. 

Time: the present. 

Character; Socrates and a student reporter. 

What was your profession on carUi, O Socrates? 

1 svas a icacher- 

^Vhy did you follow that profession? 

Because it was most satisfying and challenging to me. I was an 
ignorant man, yet, like a gadfly, I stung the minds of young men to 
action. I gave many of them new ideas and new knowledge. Some of 
them even learned to think. 

Is that the teacher's job. Socrates? 

A teacher's job is to help his pupils leam. If the pupils do not 
learn anything, the teacher has not taught anything. 

When has a pupil learned something, Socrates? 

A person has learned when he is able to do something he could 
not do, or he knows something he did not know, or he /las an atti- 
tude, an ideal, or an appreciation he did not have before. I think 
your psychologists call it a cliange of behavior. 

Must the learning always be something new. Socrates? 

No, of course not. One learns when he dianges an attitude, an 
ideal, or an appreciation, or in some tvay alters a skill or knowledge. 
Is teaching difficult, Socrates? 

Oh, yes. Tcacliing requires great skill and much knowledge. 

1 
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FoT iranTiK, if one ntre to teach roathematics. or lilcmiurc. or 
music, you tvould expect him to know considerable about these sub- 
jeets, would you noi? 

Yes, Socrates. 

And you would expect turn to Know what materials might best 
be used by his classes, and svherc this material might be obulnet). 
would you not? 

Yes, Socrates. 

And you would expect him to know how people learn and those 
things which prevent learning so as to avoid them? 

Yes, Socrates. 

And you ss-ould expect him to know the best techniques and 
methods of teaching and when and hotv to use them most effectively, 
would you not? 

Yes, Socrates. 

And would you not expect him to undeniand thoroughly the 
nature of boys and girls and to know ead» of his pupils particularly 
well so that he could use the methods, techniques, and materials 
best suited to the pupils? 

Of course. Socrates. 

Do you not then agree with me that teacl)ing is a profession 
which requires skill and much knowledge? 

Yes, I do, Socrates. It is indeed fortunate that sve have counes in 
leaching so that prospective teachers may learn the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. 

That is true. In my day k was different. \Vc were at a disad- 
vantage. 

Would you become a teacher again, Socrates? 

Of course; it is a great profession. In no other has one more 
stimulating opportunities and pleasant associations. In no other 
has one a greater opportunity for service. 


THE TEACHER^S JOB 

Ibe teacher, a master of the technic|ues of leaching 

Teaching is a greac profession. U requires great skill and moch 
knowledge. This u the challenge of teaching. Take the case ol Joe. a 
tenth-grader. ** 

Joe b slightly under middle height. In class he b very quiet. He 
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never causes disciplinary disturbances. Neither does he do any work. 
In fact, one would hardly know he was in the class at all. He just 
sits there. When the teacher cajoles him, he says that he "is dumb and 
can't do it. so there's no use trying.” But this is not true. Test scores 
show him to be in the normal range, somewhat on the dull side. His 
other activities do not indicate excessive dullness. He cannot read 
well at ail (he is reading at a sixth-grade level), but he is one of the 
best soccer and basketball players in the scliool. On the field his 
playing is marked by its aggressiveness. As a matter of fact, this ag- 
gressiveness largely makes up for hb lack of height in basketball. 
The coach says that he is one of the "smartest" forw'ards he has seen 
on die soccer field in the last few years. 

Joe has never been known to pick up a book voluntarily. It has 
been a long time since he has turned in an acceptable paper. He 
knows that his failures will make him ineligible for varsity athletics, 
but he sees no reason for working because he is sure he svilj fail 
anyway. If he should pass, he will say it is only because the teacher 
is "giving him a break." Seemingly, he has no Interest other than 
athletics. 

DifiicuU cases like Joe's challenge the ingenuity, the resources, 
and the skill of a teacher. The unskilled teacher might be over- 
whelmed by Joe’s lack of eniliusiasm and decide to give up. Not so 
the professional teacher. He knows that he must teach Joe — whether 
Joe wants to learn or not — and he has the knowledge and the re- 
sources with which to undertake this task. 

Joe poses a difiicult problem, but evert cases like that of Billy 
need skillful teaching. Billy ban average eighth-grader with average 
intelligence. Usually a happy person, he gets along well with hb 
teachers and hb peers. Billy’s mother b a homemaker and his father 
is a meclianic. There are two other children at home, one younger 
and one older than Billy. Home b the focal point of life in the 
family. Billy seems to have no great problems. Yet he docs have trou- 
ble with some of hb school svork. All normal pupils do, and Billy is 
normal, not brilliant. Although he b a willing worker and as co- 
operative as he can be, he will find many of his assignments too 
much for him. It will uke plenty of skillful teaching if Billy is to 
get the most out of hb mathematics, for instance. 

In both of these cases Utc teacher's responsibility is to leach the 
pupil something. To meet this responsibility requires efficient, effec- 
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live teaching. In general, the procedure in most good teaching fol- 
lows about the same pattern: 

1. Diagnosing die learning situation. 

2. Preparing the setting for learning. 

3. Guiding learning activities, 

4. Esaluating the pupils’ learning. 

To be competent a teacher should be a roaster of the techniques 
necessary to carry out each of these steps. 

WTiat are the implications of the statement: If the pupils do not 
learn anything, die teacher has not taught anything? 

TVouId you try to teach Joe and Billy the same material? "Would 
you try to teach them in the same vfay? 

Do you agree that it is the teacher's job to teach Joe whether Joe 
■wishes to leam or not? 

Diagnosing the /earning situation 

The Ent procedure in good teaching is to diagnose the teaching- 
learning situation. Somehow the teacher must find out what die 
needs of the pupils are so that he can plan experiences which will 
help them sads^ their needs. This enulls knowing every youth as 
well as possible. Any doctor will tell you it is impossible to know too 
much about a padent. In a very real sense the pupils are the teach- 
er's "patients.” ^Vhen the pupil is in good academic health die 
teacher tries to keep him so. %\Ticn he is not, the teacher’s job is to 
bring him back to health as soon as possible. 

A case in point: Learning is usually developmental. That b to 
say, new learning builds upon previous learning. A diild needs to 
undentand simple multiplication before he can succeed with long 
divbion. A pupil who does not know the principles of solving simple 
equadons trill probably have a difficult time with quadratics. Since 
thb b so often so, learning should foUotv an orderly sequence tvith 
the new learning building upon past learning. 

Moreover, learning b not merely the accretion of new concepts, 
skilb, idcab, attitudes, and appreciations. Rather it b the integra- 
tion of these new learnings and the concepts, skilb, ideab, attitudes, 
and appreciations already present. The new learning becomes inter- 
w-oven into one’s personality. The result b really a personality 
change of some son or another. Thb takes time. Although many 
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pupils leam many things rapidiy, thorough learning is apt to be a 
relatively slow process- 

Since learning is developmental, it follows that one learns better 
when one is ready to learn. The principle of readiness has confused 
both teachcR and lay people. Actually, it is quite simple. Readiness 
is a combination of maturity, ability, prior instruction, and motiva- 
tion. A person is ready to leam sometliing when he has matured 
enough to leam it efficiently, when he has acquired the skills, knowl- 
edge, and strengths prerequisite to learning it, and when he is 
sufficiently motivated. When a pupil has reached such a state of 
readiness, the teacher’s job is relatively easy; when he has not, the 
teacher’s job is more difficult and sometimes absolutely impossibie. 
No one would attempt to teach a toddler the classic ballet: one must 
leam to walk before he can leam to run. Therefore, an essential part 
of diagnosis is to determine for what the pupils arc ready. 

Preparing the setting for /corning 

The job of a theatrical producer is to provide a setting in which 
the action of die play can take place. So it is with the teadier. He 
must provide a setting for learning. This setting for learning in- 
cludes many things. It includes creating a pleasant physical environ- 
ment which will invite the pupils to leam. It includes providing the 
materials of learning so tliat they will be in the right place at die 
right time. But more than that, it includes providing an intellectual 
setting which will cause boys and girls to want to leam. This will be 
discussed in more detail in the following chapter. 

Guiding learning acUvifies 

Once the stage has been set and the pupil is ready to work, the 
leaclier must guide his learning. This can be done in many ^vays. 
The first job of djc teacher is to help select Uie activities that are 
most appropriate for the pupil's goals and needs. As the pupil pro- 
ceeds on the path selected, die teacher must help him toward the 
goal. The teacher can do this by showing the pupils how to do 
things, by presenting new facts and concepts, and by explaining apd 
expanding old ones through such techniques as asking questions, 
giving vivid examples, and using audio-visual aids. The teacher can 
also guide the pupil by pointing out his errors. As the teacher 
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iratchcs the pupil's progress, he shorn the pupil that here he has 
taken the wrong approach, here he has gone off on a tangent, here 
his thinking is illogical, here his premises are false, or here he is in- 
consistent. Praising good svork and encouraging successful and 
profitable lines of endeavor are also among the effective techniques 
in guiding learning. 

fvafuafing pupii /earning 

Guiding pupils' learning is also a continuous process of evalua- 
tion and re-evaluation. In order to ensure that learning proceeds 
on its proper course, the teacher must examine the progress of the 
learning. On the basis of this evaluation the teacher can determine 
^vhat the next steps should be. From it he can learn what has been 
missed and what must be retaught, and where the emphasis should 
be placed in succeeding classes. Evaluation also tells the pupil where 
he has hit or missed the mark. It is essential to diagnosis and neces- 
sary to good instruction. 

Is the fact that a pupil has successfully passed the prerequisites to 
a course any guarantee that he is ready for it? How mlglu one tell if the 
pupil is ready? 

Without continuous evaluation teaching is seldom efficient. Why? 

Can you think, of any teaching-learning situation In which any of 
the four steps just desatbed should be omitted? 

Evaluation usually shosvs that not all pupils have reached the same 
point. What implications does this have for the guiding of learning ac- 
tivities? 


BIOCKS TO lEARNJNG 
Excuses for not /earning 

Carrying out these steps successfully should result in successful 
teaching. Why, then, is it Uiat we teachers so often fail to bring our 
pupifs to a superior state of learning? Teachers and parents have 
many excuses, of course. The following arc typical: 

. “Eileen is the silliest girl you've ever seen. She never pays at- 
tention to a t mg. She cant keep her mind on anything." (But 
tratch her at tlic theater. Engrossed in dreamland she sits. Seemingly 
no^cpmotion in the theater could detract her attention from the 
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"Jolm ij [he mojt j[upid boy IVe ever seen," (Vet he ivas able 
to leant musk and become the highly successful leader of his otrn 
orchestra.) 

"joe is the laziest boy in school. He just won’t do a thing. I don’t 
think he has hnisherl one algebra assignment this year." (But think 
of the hours of hard physical and menu) work he has spent putting 
together his hoi-rotl. His mother has a hard time getting him away 
from that car long enough to cat his dinner.) 

Real causes for nof /earning 

These cxaiscs, as we can sec, do not explain pupils’ not learn- 
ing. They probably describe symptoms of the real causes. What are 
the real causes? Let us look at a few of them. 

First and most important is poor teaching. Teaching is often 
ineffective, because it is inadequately planned or because it violates 
the laws of learning. Some counes are poorly organized and lack 
direction. Some classes are poorly motiv’ated. In some courses the 
work is too />ard or too easy. Some teachers attempt to cover the sub- 
ject rapidly instead of giving h time to sink in. Some teachers ignore 
the fact that pupils are individuals with varying backgrounds, tal- 
ents, and interests, and attempt to teach everyone the same material 
at the same rate in the same way. 

Poor teaching and poor courses probably cause most failures to 
learn, but the)’ arc not the only causes. Pupils are often handicapped 
by poor health, fatigue, physical or mental limitations, emotional 
difficuhies, environmental factors or family attitudes. If a pupil’s 
father and mother feel that studying a Shakespearean sonnet is a 
waste of time and money, it is usually difficult to convince the youth 
that he should devote much time to if. Or again, a young person may 
believe, as did the poetess, in burning the candle at both ends. Al- 
though this practice may give "a lovely light, ’’ it is not helpful be- 
cause fatigue hinders learning and too many intercsu distract pupils 
from the desired learnings. 

Tliese, then, are some of the blocks to learning. If the teacher is 
to do his job — helping pupils Icam — they must be overcome. Of 
course, the teacher is not always in a position in which he can do 
much to overcome them. But if be is a good teacher, he will take 
cadi youngster svith all his faults and try, by using die best methods 
and materials he knows, to help the pupil learn those things he ought 
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to kam in tpik of tho obstacles. This U one of the challenges of 
teaching. 

VERBAIISM, AN EVER-PRESENT DANGER 
Necessify for cleor concepts 

Really to kno^v something one must have clear concepts. Many 
times w think we know ^tfhen actually we have only vague notions. 

U we do not know clearly enough to use the knotvledge, tve do not 
really know at all. How often we try lo etplain a word and find that 
we cannot do it. We say, *'l know what it means, but I just can t 
explain it." More often than not, the truth is that we really have only 
a fuzzy idea. Our understanding is about on a par with that of the 
high-school girl who on her test paper defined adolescence as ' the 
period from childhood to adultery”! 

A ease of mistaken identity 

Learning about something is not the same as learning it. Neither 
does one learning product guarantee anotlier. For example, the boy 
who only reads about how to swim may sink like a rock when he gets 
into the water. Similarly, the girl who learns the rules of grammar 
and can do all the exercises in her grammar work book perfectly 
may not be able to wite a clear, idiomatic sentence. Or again, a 
graduate student may Find that studying technical French has not 
helped him a bit when ordering a dinner in Paris. Neither does 
studying American history necessarily produce good citizens. To 
learn something we must study it — not about it or something like it. 

An example of this confusion b the common error of mistaking 
memorizing for knowing. We confuse the word with the deed, the 
name with the object. Aborigines hide their names so that evil spirits 
cannot hurt them. Children are often asked to learn words and 
phrases which mean nothing to them. It is quite possible to repeat 
that in a right triangle the square of the hypotenuse b equal to the 
sum of the squares of the opposite sides and yet not have the slightest 
idea of the meaning of square, hypotenuse, opposite sides, or right 
triangle. Thousands of pupils can glibly recite that a noun is the 
name of a person, place, or thing, and yet not be able to pick a single 
noun out of a sentence. The cartoon of Mbs Peach’s class illustrates 
how well some elementary-school children understand the pledge of 
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allegiance to the flag. This ^rroting is called verbalism. It is one ol 
the banes of both the elcmentaTy and secondary school. Really to 
know something we roust know it well enough to use the knowledge. 



Figure 1. Mia Peach'j {lupilr mite ihe pledge of aJiegiaace to the Bag. 
(Copynght. 1937, York Hetald Trihunc, Jnc. Reproduced with permtssion.) 


Weed /or both vkarhus and direct learning 

In some instances verbalism is the result of an overuse of vicari- 
ous learning. Mudi of our best learning comes through direct experi- 
ence like that of the burnt child who learned to fear the fire. Fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary to get burnt. We can learn vicariously — 
tljrough the experiences of others. Not everyone can go to see the 
pyramids, but ail can Icam about tl\em from descriptions and pic- 
tures. The direct experience usually results in more vivid learning, 
but it is not ahvays eificient. Sometimes it is quite ine/Hcfent. time- 
consuming, and costly, as in the case of the burnt child. "Learning 
the hard way," tve call it- For this reason we must rely on vicarious 
experience for much of our school svork. To do so is quite proper. It 
saves time, money, and effort. Used properly it can be quite effectivc, 
In many instances it is the only type of experience possible. How- 
ever, many high-school teachcR rely too much on vicarious learning. 
This may lead to verbalism. A balance between vicarious and direct 
learning is imperative. In general, learning situations should be as 
realistic as possible. 

tJeed for reolistie learning 

Realistic learning situations help make the learning meaningfvd 
to the pupil and thus help to avoid verbalism. Only meaningful 
material can be learned efficiently. To require boys and girls to 
Icam things that they do not understand is absurd. In the first place. 
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if the learning is meaningless to the learner it is useless. In the second 
place, meaningless material is much more difficult to learn than 
meaningful material. Yet many youngsters are required to learn 
things meaningless to them every day. Hosv many youngsters have 
Striven to learn; 

Once upon a midnight dreary, as I pondered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume ot forgotten lore. 

As I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

even though they had not the slightest idea of what it ts'as all about 
and could not translate "midnight dreary,” "quaint and curious 
volume," “forgotten lore,” or even "chamber door.” 

In order to avoid verbalism and inelTicient learning among his 
pupils, the teacher should see to it that all learning situations in his 
classes are meaningful. To do so, he must eliminate meaningless 
material either by omitting it altogether or preparing the pupils for 
it so that it will be meaningful when they study it. In the foregoing 
example one might substitute a less difficult poem for The Raven, 
or one might prepare the pupils by studying the poem, its message, 
and its vocabulary before attempting to learn it. In any case, in gtiid- 
ing the pupils' activities the teacher should make every effort to en- 
sure that the experience is meaningful to the pupils. 

How might audio-visual aids be used lo combat verbalism? 

Do you know any of your sdiool or college mates whom you con- 
sider to be quite capable but who do not do well in their studies? What 
seems to be the cause of their inability to Icam? 

KNOWING THE PUPIL 
The pupil as o person 

Teaching requires not only a knowledge of boys and girls and 
how ihey Icam; it also tequites a particular knowledge of each of 
the boys and girls in the class, for the teen-ager who is our secondary- 
Khtrol pupd is an individual o£ complexities and enigmas. This 
business of growing up is a complicated one. The adolescent is tom 
by many conllicts and many moments of indecision. At one moment, 
he may muggle for complete independence. At the next moment he 
may need the reassurance and protection he required svhen he was 
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younger. As he cnten early adolescence, he brings with him personal, 
social, educational, and vocational problems which he is incapable of 
analyzing and for which he is incapable of setting up any logical 
solution. Take the case of Judy, for example. 

Judy, a pleasant girl of fifteen in the tenth grade, is a typical 
example of a teen-ager beset by the many problems of the adolescent. 
She is more concerned with the telephone tlian with homework; 
more concerned with her appearance than with that of her room or 
her locker; more with going on dates than with studying at home. 
Judy’s school work is suffering, and feelings of anugonism have 
devclojjcd betti.'een her and her teacher. It seems as if Miss C. is 
usually punishing Judy for one thing or another. At home antago- 
nism between mother and daughter also prevails, although Judy 
is doted on by her father svho works in iJje local bank. Jn fact, the 
parents often argue over Judy. 

This picture of Judy is not at all unusual. The lives of many 
adolescents are quite stormy. Of course, most youngsters, especially 
those who come from healthy home and school environments, sur* 
mount these difficulties relatively unscathed. Still, the teacher who 
is asvare of the nature of the clianges taking place and sv-ho under- 
stands the reasoas for behavior can do mucli toward helping the 
pupil during this trying period. By getting to know and to under- 
stand the pupil the teacher is in a position to help the pupil solve 
these problems and to adapt his program to make the most of the 
situation. 

The problem-invenfory approach 

One effective means of finding out what worries, problems, 
or concerns a pupil might have is the problem-inventory approadi. 

A recent effective instrument is the "Billett-Starr Youth Problems 
Inventory, Junior Level” and tlic ‘’BillcU-Starr Youth Problems In- 
ventory, Senior Level." ‘ These inventories are intended to provide 
the means of identifying the personal problems of individual pupils. 
They attempt to get at the intensity of a student’s problems by al- 
lowing him to differentiate beiiveen those svliidi bother him "some” 
and those which bother him "very much.” 

’ Roy O. Billett and InHng S. Siarr, BitMt-Slarr Youlh Prohlrmi lm>entory. Junior 
Level, and BilMtStarT Youlh Problems Inventory, Senior Level, World Book Company, 
Yonken-on-Hudion. New York, 1938. 
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The Billctt-Starr Yovith Problems Inventory may be adminis- 
tered to an individual alone or to a group of students. The results of 
the Inventory may be classified as individual or group. The first 
use refeis to the picture of each individual student in tliat it pro- 
vides a record of the problems svhich he seems to have — their nature, 
their number, and their intensity. Such information provides the 
basis for individual counseling interviews. Group results may pro- 
vide a school with information on the number of problems its stu- 
dents have and which problems are most prevalent. In either case, 
the teacher can find out much about her class, or about an individual 
in the class from the results of the Inventory. 

Observation as a source of informotion 


Observation Is one of the best means of getting to know a pupil. 
Through its use an alert tcadicr, properly trained, can often find 
clues to the causes for a pupil’s behavior. However, one should not 
limit his observation to the pupil. Many limes the teacher can under- 
stand a pupil's problems better after observing and talking with tlie 
parent. Therefore the teacher should meet the parent early in the 
whool year— especially if the pupil shows signs of having difiiculty 
in the classroom or elsewhere in school. By utilizing the mforma- 
lion gleaned through observing and talking with his pupils and their 
parents, the teacher can often help die young people in his charge 
soh’e tlseir problems. Techniques for observing will be presented 
more fully in the discussion of evaluation and diagnosis. 

Information from other teachers 


The teacher who wishes to Icam about his students should con- 
fer wtth odier teachers also. Objective discussions with one’s col- 
logues can re\'eal much. The discussions, however, ought to be 
planned; even if sometimes greatly illuminating, chance conversa- 
I|om are tab = to ba unproduclive. On the other hand, planned con- 
counselors concerned are 
0^1 V J “f ondentanding o£ the 

personality and problems of a panicular boy or girl 

fec“"“ r:t^Si^: 
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1. Pupils’ personal goals. 

2. Records of significant experiences. 

3. Records of conferences. 

4. Test data. 

5. Health records. 

6. Family history. 

7. Course records. 

8. Activity records. 

9. Personality ratings and descriptions, 

10. Questionnaires. 

11. Administrative records. 

An example of a cumulative record form is shown in Figures 2 and 3. 
^^^lat information of value might you find in it? In what w'ays might the 
information in this cumulative record help the teacher in his teaching? 
What physical and health data would be helpful? Is there any infomathn 
omitted from the printed form? 

How might eacl) of the records suggested in the list above be used by 
a teaciter? 

Sociograms, SoclaNDIslanee Scofes, end Guess Who Tests 

Reports from otlier teachen are helpful, but tltey can seldom 
give one all the information one seeks. Fortunately, many devices 
by which one may find information oneself are available. Particu* 
lariy useful are the devices which $ho%v the social aspects of the class 
and the natural grouping and friendships of the pupils. Both tlie 
social-distance scale and the sociogram described in Chapter 7 are 
useful for this purpose. Another device which is helpful in determin- 
ing some of the social characteristics of t!te class is the Gums IV/io 
Test. Actually, this test may be used to find out many things about 
your pupils — interests, friendships, hobbies, habits, problems, even 
emotional problems at times. To buy such a test is not necessary. A 
teacher or group of teachers can construct one quite easily. All one 
needs to do is to make up a series of statements like the following 
and ask the pupils to identify which of'tiieir classmates the state- 
ments best describe. 

This person is always daydreaming. 

This person likes to read. 

This person seems to be always worrying about something. 

This person is always putung things off. 
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An example of a very useful Guess Who Test may be found in Ruth 
Cunningham’s Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls.® 

InformafJon from pupil aufobiography 

Pupil autobiographies are another excellent source of informa- 
tion about pupils. From a pupil autobiography one may learn the 
pupil's likes and dislikes, his background, family history, and other 
pertinent facts. The beginning of the school year is perhaps the best 
time for the pupil to rvrite his autobiography. A subject teacher may 
make the assignment as part of one of the pupils' regular classes, or 
it may be assigned by a homeroom or guidance teacher. In any case, 
the teachers should be careful to coordinate with the other teachers 
so that the pupil will not need to write more than one autobiography 
during a given period. The teachers should also cooperate in sharing 
and using the information from the autobiographies. Too often 
such information is allowed to stagnate in some teacher’s file and 
never gets to the penon who could use it. 

The following is a suggested outline for an autobiography used 
in the Mancliester (Connecticut) High School. Notice that the list is 
only suggestive. The pupils are not required to include all the items. 


FRESHMAN Al/TOB/OGRAPHY-OUTtlNE * 


Birth-place and date 

Family — mother, father, broiliers, sisters, etc. 

Place of birth 

Age of brothers and sisters 

Health 

Education 

Present occupations 

Special experiences 

Others who live in house— relationship, etc. 

Home 

Present location and description 

Hom° UIc ''“““-loatran and general description 

Rclatiomhip among family— likes, etc. 


p.ri6. ^ Colecbi. univci,,. New York, 1931. 

.'UndieKer lllsh School. M,„,heaer. Conoetiicut. Reptod.iccd by permission. 
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Own relationship with family members 
Social life at home 
Parties 

Friends to house 
Personal history 

Education — schools attended 
Special honors or difliculties 
Attitude toward scliool 
Attitude toward teachers 
Studies particularly liked 
Studies pardcularly disliked 
School activities in which active 
Nonschool activities 

Organizations other than school — church, clubs, scouts, etc. 
Friends— few. many, older, younger, neighborhood, school 
Hobbies, past and present— reading, stamps, etc 
Recreation 

Travel, past and present 
Sport^active pare 
Work at home 

Work experience outside of home, past and present 
Things like most to do 
Things like least to do 

Health 

Illnesses— date, kind, length 
Physical defects — poor eyesight, etc 
Personal characteristics — shy, like people, friendly, lary, etc 
Future 

Purpose in conung to school 
Finish high scliool 
Continue beyond high school 
Kind of school 

Occupations in which interested 
Occupations would most like 
Occupations would least like 
Conclusions — any other things to add 

Criticize die Rfanchesier Fresliman Autobiography outline. Are there 
any items omitted that should be indudetl? Might some be deleted? 

How might you use a Guess TVIjo Test? What Jiroiiations does it 
have? Do you see any dangers in uUng it wiili high-scliool pupils? With 
junior-high-school pupils? Make a Guess Who Test of your own. 
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Questionnaires as o source of information 

The information sought by the Manchester autobiography 
might also be gathered by the use of a pupil questionnaire. The In- 
terest Finder desaibed in Chapter 2, the Social-Distance Scale de- 
scribed in Chapter 7, and the Guess Who Test described earlier in 
this chapter are all specialized examples of the questionnaire. To 
prepare a questionnaire is quite simple but requires care. The 
author of a questionnaire merely determines tvhat he wishes to 
know and then designs questions which will ascertain that informa- 
tion. Whenever possible, the questionnaire should call for short an- 
^vers only. In fact, a checklist will probably be more satisfactory. 
However, the teacher should ah«ys allow the pupil a chance to com- 
ment freely on any item, 

in n.frr'’" “ S'" ■"fomia'ion about themselves is 

irl, M «>'"«elves and to report T/tiugs to Im- 

tTomlt ooof'' ! W us- 

ng questionnaire as a framesvork on which to base the report. 

tnformalion from indivieluo; conferences 

haveTnmvTd:autferSr.ih C tI" 

irom briei comments on some wti oT'al 

to ione conversatinn " = question about one’s health 

problem o dme^i n'i’' adjustment 

plan their le.rrning activities toT'l"” 

diagnose pupil dilculties, to’discuK p™lt' “ 

snals, and many otliers. At times ih. ? academic or vocational 
portani tool in ll.e teacher's tvorlchest 

cuhy in nndln''s'ihne to! conSi"’'^' may have diffi- 

considers that a leather whL has'"fiv"'‘'^ 

■eache, 150 pupil, a day, one se« r"’*”’’ P“P"‘ 

fcrcnccs can be a real orLleaTi, v ^ ^ individual con- 

lorruidablc as it may seem. Manv ^ is not as 

long. In tact, many of them irilM ' tonfcrences need not be 
tionai in nature. Moreover, the tear!.''”!! 

wnfer with pupils ji he win ""aaV opportunities to 

•''faro school. atte“^Vef™'"®^ 

school, between classes, during free 
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periods, during supervised srudy periods, during laboratory sessions, 
and while other pupils are working individually or in groups. Class 
time devoted to svorking sviih pupils individually can be svell worth 
the effort. Therefore, the competent teacher tries to arrange his class 
periods so as to allow for such individual work. 

Opportunities for becoming acquainted with the pupil are al- 
ways present. The teacher is constantly learning about the pupil 
from obsei^-ation, other teachers, other pupils, parents, and from the 
many devices open to him. 

A tentative answer to three questions 

Any discussion of knowing the pupil must boil down to three 
basic questions. 

1. AVhat should a secondary-scliool teacher know about each 
child? 

2. Where can he find this information? 

3. How can lie use this information once lie has found it? 

Five different class discussion groups tried to answer these questions. A 
summary of ilieir answers follows. 

Question 1. What should a secondary-sdiool tcadier know about each 
ciiild? 

a. Vital Statistics 

1. Name, grade, course, Intelligence Quotient rating (sdiolasiic abil- 
ity), eic. 

2. Health record — mental and physical (defects?) 

3. Any standard test results (reading grade level, aptitude and ability, 
etc.) 

4. Attendance record 

b. Home Situation 

1. Family background 

2. Intrafamily relationships 

3. Social contacts with community (dub membership, etc.) 

4. Religious attitudes and alBIiations 

5. Economic status 

c. Social Outlook 

1. Friends 

2. Social activities 

Spare time 

Sdiool extracurricular 

3. Group acceptance 
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d. Personal Qualities 

1. Ethical standards and attitudes 

2. Talents and capabilities 

S. Coals and ambitions (immediate and future) 

4. Interests and hobbies (tn or out of school) 

5. Antisocial trails causing discipline problems 

Question 2. Where can he find this information? 

a. Records 

1. Cumulative records (Permanent Record Card) 

2. Test results (vocational, interest, aptitude, ability, intelligence, 
aduevement, etc,) 

5. Anecdotal records 

•1. Physical examinations (dental, visual, auditory, etc.) 

b. Indirect Contacts 

1. Home visitations 

2. Reliable members of community (Boy Scout leaders, priests or 
ministen, police, etc) 

3. PT.\ coniacu wiUi parenu 

4. Guidance nurse or guidance counselor 

5. Odicr dependable teachers 
c Direct Contacts 

1. Personal objcnations during 

“bull sessions” (informal discussions) 
conferences 
spcdal help periods 
nonschool activities 

2. Conclusions drats'n frorat 

autobiographies 

questionnaires 

sodograms 


Qw-^rra-, S. „„ he male „1 ,hi, information once he has 

a. can: 

and in so dolnt» tv f ^ cxpcct intellectually from the student 

1 ^ « »n t ^ ^ functions: 

■ “h a ieseUnVirmel:"'''' 

w I'C apprehend, rapidt the student 

2- Tranifer a student to 'ticounigc him if he learns slowly, 
•hiliiy belore there atim , 

•tlion it ncctletl at a tetull of .1 ‘."'“‘'on wficte disciplinary 

resirll of the pupil', maladjurrmcnt. 



Acdvhy and problem mlving create imcreM. These pupih are anxious to 
Act.v.iy I „,H:r.menis. 


A cUss consists of indisiOuah. These ]>U]tils ate much alike in many ways, 
but each is diflerent. 
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b. Plan a seating arrangement and class grouping that iviii promote 
the greatest sodal, physical, and intellectual adjustment or progress 
for ihe siudenta 

c. Encourage and use leadership qualities more effeciively 

(a) to further individual development and 

(b) to secure greater class interest and cooperation. 

d. Refer to the proper authority any problems arising from health dif- 
fiadties. 

e. Prevent many discipline problems and deal more intelligently with 
those that do arise. 

£. Encourage the student to use any special abilities through recogniz- 
ing his efforts, achievements, etc. 

g. Aid more ellectis’cly in helping to guide die student’s program. 

hi Assist in home and group adjustments. 

i. Integrate class as a group by preventing the formation of cliques. 

}. Stimulate interest in hobbies and outside actisities. 

What do you think of the answers given by tliese students? Would 
your answer to these tliree questions agree svith theirs? 

Turn back to the description of Judy, What Information about Judy 
would help you understand her problems better? In svhat ways would z 
better understanding of Judy's problems help Miss C. in her teaching? 

SUMMARy 

Teaching, of course, should make up the bulk of tlie teacher’s 
job. The four operations, diagnosing the learning situation, setting 
the stage for learning, guiding learning activities, and evaluating the 
pupils’ learning, are the heart of the teacher’s job. But they are not 
all of it. The readier is also responsible for several ancillary sendees. 
Among them are such things as marking, promoting, repotting to 
parents, administration, public relations, chaperoning, lunchroom 
supendsion, and the like. These are necessary parts of each teacher's 
employment. Because of their importance some of them will be dis- 
cussed in detail in later diopters. Still, the teacher’s main effort 
should be in his teaching. Whatever the class or activity, the teadier’s 
mission is to bring about learning in the pupils. This is often hard 
work, but to the professional teadicr, who knows and enjoys both 
his pupils and his trade, it is alirays full of dialJenge and adventure. 

Many things conspire to prcv'cnt pupils’ learning. Among them 
are die pupil’s penonality; the environment, both social and phys- 
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teal; and. most of all, poor courses and poor teaching. Particularly 
dangerous is teaching which overempltasizes tvords rather than un- 
derstandings and thus leads to verbalism instead of to true learning. 
To avoid these blocks to learning and to provide the sort of teaching 
best suited to his pupils, the teacher must be well acquainted with 
the abilities, potentialities, goals, environmental influences, prob- 
lems, and needs of each of them. Tlie teacher can learn about his 
pupils in many ways, but the best way of all is to be sincerely in- 
terested in his pupils as people. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Mofivafion 


The need for mofiVah'on 

The human mind cannot absorb knowledge like a sponge. 
Neither is the mind a wax tablet upon whidi the teacher can svrite. 
Nor is it a lump of clay which the teacher can mold into the desired 
shape. In order to learn, a person must do something. He may think; 
he may solve problems; he may read; he may listen to the teacher or 
to his fellow pupils; he may practice; he may do any of a hundred 
things; but he must do something. No one can learn for him, he 
must learn himself. In other words, he learns through his experi- 
ences, Each experience is an interaction with the environment. ^Ve 
learn from what the environment does to us and from what we do to 
the environment. The burnt child learns from the effect of tlie en- 
vironment on him, but the boy wIjo solves a puzzle learns from his 
effect on the environment. 

Not all experiences result in learning, however. After constant 
repetition, for example, an experience seldom produces much learn- 
ing; ndther do experiences whidi lack meaning or in which the 
learner is not paying attention. How many steps are there between 
the first and second floor of your home or your dormitory? How 
many diairs are there in a row in your classroom? The chances are 
that unless you have paid particular attention to these details, you 
do not knoty. Any experience may result in learning, but many do 
not. ... 

Since this is so, the teacher must get boys and girls to engage in 
activities which will result in the desired learnings. To do so be must 
arouse and enlist effective motives. This process is called moih'ation. 

23 
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LVhat is motivation? What are iu implications for teaching? ^ 

“Learning takes place only through activity." What does this mean. 
IVhat are the iraplicaiions for teaching? 

WTiat causes people to do things? List the reasons why you have done 
the more important things you have done today. 

How fo motivate pupils 

Pupils must be motivated if they are to learn. But how doK one 
motivate them? Unfortunately, that is not easy. No royal road^ to 
teaching exists; neither is there a sure-fire method of motivating 
young people. Techniques that work well in one situation may be 
useless in another. Incentives that enthuse some individuals in a class 
leave others completely indifferent. About all one can do is to point 
out that the teacher must try to create the desire to learn and to 
suggest principles and possible techniques for creating that desire. 
Therefore, in the next few pages we shall examine six principles of 
motivation: 

1. Take advantage of the pupil’s present motives. 

2. Make the potential learnings seem worthwhile. 

3. Help the pupil establish suitable tasks and objectives. 

4. Keep up die pace. 

5. Develop a receptive mood in the learner. 

G, Cultivate in the learner ideab and altitudes conducive to 
learning. 


uriirriNG prisent motives 

The imporlanee of inferesf 

We can persuade pupils to desirable activity by taking advan- 
tage of the motives they alteadjj hwe. A. ya'cs.vualMVy vivf 

to do so is to utilize pupils' present interests. Interest is absolutely 
necessary if learning is to occur elHciemly, The dortrine of interest 
doa not advocate that the whim of pupils should determine the 
cuiiiculum. It does advocate that where possible the teacher use 
pupil tmetesls already established. If the pupil has no interest, the 
teacher must somehow create it. or the lesson rvill tail. It is difficult 
lor us, as we get older, to realiic that the goaU of youth arc not the 
same as those of adults. We arc sometimes shockd to find that what 
we leel ought to be of the utmost intrimic value to all youth, seems 
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to be quite ivorthless in their eyes. Young adults seem to find it par- 
ticularly difRcult to realize that what is intensely interesting to them 
may not find a single response in a group of fifteen-year-olds. For this 
reason the beginning teacher should make a great point to find out 
the interests, attitudes, ideals, and goals of his pupils. Once he knows 
what his pupils think is important, he can adapt his motivational 
techniques accordingly. This information can be gathered by using 
tlie devices and techniques discussed in the previous chapter. In ad- 
(fition, the tcacfier may use devices designed specifically for the 
gathering of information about pupils' interests. 

An example of such a device is tlic interest inventory. Tfirough 
the use of such standard instruments as the Kuder Preference In- 
ventory or the Bell Interest fnvemory, the alert teacher may gain in- 
sights into the reading interests and hobbies of his pupils. 

Similar instniments may be devised by teachers quite easily. For 
example, one can build an “miercst finder” by simply preparing a 
questionnaire of items designed to find out what the pupils' interests 
are, such as: 

What is your favorite way of killing time? 

If you could do anything you wanted to do, what would you 
tvant to do most? 

What kind of movies or television programs do you like most? 

Using pupils* atfifudes and ideois 

Among the motives which pupils bring to school are their ideals 
and attitudes. In so far as he can, the teacher should attempt to 
harness such altitudes as cooperativeness, neatness, industry, fair- 
ness, courtesy, patriotism, and honesty, and utilize them in his teach- 
ing. A young person assigned to a group project role he does not 
particularly like might do his job well because the teacher has ap- 
pealed to his cooperative attitude. Perhaps you can think of examples 
in your oivn school life in which you have performed doivnriglic 
distasteful tasks simply because an attitude or ideal told you that 
this svas the thing to do under the circumstances. ^ 

Hornessing fhe nofurol mofives 

Every boy and ^rl comes to us with certain basic drives. These 
natural motives are often more powerful than any incentive the 
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utilize these natural 
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teacher can devise. The competent 
them in his teaching, i£ he can. IE he cannot 
motives, he at least strives to adapt hU classwoik so that it seldom 

conflicts directly with them. 

One winter day an English teacher suddenly found the attention 
of his class leaving him. Something outside the svindow had sto^n 
it away. A little irked, he looked out to see svhat the matter 'vas. No 
wonder the class was diverted. A big gray cat was stalking a rabbit 
in the heavy snow. Stealthily, the cat sneaked up on the rabbit and 
just as he seemed to be within range and ready to pounce on his prey, 
the rabbit hopped out of readi. Undaunted, the stubborn cat tried 
again and again, but the deep snow prevented him from closing in. 

What does a teacher do in such a situation? Few English litera- 
, ture classes can compete ivith such real life melodrama. In this in- 
stance. the teacher allowed the class to ivatch the struggle for a while 
and then dispatched someone to chase the animals away — ostensibly 
to save the life of the rabbit, although after a few minutes of ivatch- 
Ing it was obvious that the rabbit was in no danger. By doing this, 
the teacher avoided competing with the pupils’ natural curiosity. 
Perhaps he could have harnessed this curiosity and interest by 
diverting the class to a discussion of the incident and tying it up with 
litcraiurc — plot, incident, suspense, conflict, characterization — or 
possibly he could have encouraged pupib lo turn the incident into 
a bit of creative writing. Certainly he was wise not to attempt to con- 
tinue sviih his original plan in the face of this strong natural motive. 


Tlic English teacher’s predicament, although an actual incident, was 
very unusual. Perhaps you can think of a more commonplace example 
of natural moiivcs interrupting the normal course of learning. Have 
there been any instances in your college classes when the teaching has 
been hampered by the natural motivation of the studenU? What, if any- 
thing, did the instructor do? "What might he have done? 


Copifallzing on pupil curJosify 

People arc naturally curious. Watch a little child examine 
things. Listen to him asking questions: Why? Why? Why? This curi- 
osity abides in adults also and it is probably just as strong. Witness 
the crowds that gather whenever there is an accident. If teachers can 
capttahze on the curiosity of youth, the youngsters will do their 
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^lool work more eagerly l>ecaH5e they irant to find out. This is an 
important type of motivation. 

An example of a technique wliicJ) uses the drive of curiosity is 
suspense. The pupil’s interest is caught and held because he u-ants 
to know. Everyone has sat through poor movies and bad television 
shows because he wanted to find out "who done it." His curiosity 
svas whetted, and because the author kept him in suspense, he stayed 
on to the end. Teachers who can create a feeling of suspense in the 
classroom can also arouse the pupils* curiosity and hold their interest. 

A student teacher in a general science class once performed an 
experiment in svhich he attempted to demonstrate the power of air 
pressure by creating a vacuum in a large can. He first talked to the 
pupils telling them what he intended to do, and asked them svhat 
they thought would happen when he created the vacuum. Several 
theories were proposed, of course; among them the theory that the 
pressure of the atmosphere would "smasli tlie can." "All right," he 
said, "let’s see if the atmosphere can crush the can." He then heated 
some water in (he can filling it full of steam. Capping the steam>fined 
can he said, "O.K., now let tts see wliac happens." An air of intense 
expectancy hung over the classroom as the eighth-graders stared at 
the can. Suddenly one yelled, "There it goes,” as Ute can slotvly 
started to crumble. In a few minutes the class was off on a lively 
discussion of svliat had "smashed die can." By harnessing the natural 
appeal of curiosity, through the medium of suspense, die teacher had 
aroused the class to productive activity. 

Social approval, seff-esleem, and the desire for success 

Everyone svants to feel that he is important and respected by his 
friends and associates. This is pariiailarly true of adolescents svho 
often will do almost anything to win approval. All of us want to be 
proud of ourselves. ^Ve desire and need success in order to build up 
our self-esteem and the approval of the group.'No one wants to be a 
failure. For this reason the competent teacher gives his pupils plenty 
of opportunity to preen their feathers. He does his best to find some- 
tiling far which to praise even the dullest of them. Recognition of 
one’s success by others is most enjoyable. ^Vhen iliis recognition takes 
a tangible form, it is usually even more enjoyable. Quite often, 
praise and rewards spur us on to heights svhen we might otherwise 
rest on our laurels. 
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Need for security 

Teen-agen particularly want security. They need to be free from 
fear. This desire comes from the basic need for self-preservation. 
Any threat to a young person's security makes learning a more diffi- 
cult problem. 

For this reason one should probably avoid using fear as a 
motive, although it is one of the most powerful of them all. Fear 
causes us to do more things than we realize. Certainly it can cause 
us to do things we believed we could not do. The story is told that in 
World War II, long before the days of the four-minute mile, a Dutch 
runner ran the mile in well under four minutes in his street clothes 
and boots as he escaped from a German prison camp. The impetus 
of fear has caused many extraordinary feats of strength and danng. 

In spite of its power the use of fear as a classroom motivational 
technique is not recommended. As well as being a motivating force, 
fear also is disorganizing. The frightened person cannot think well. 
When intensely afraid he may become completely disorganized. Con- 
stant worry, a milder form of fear, may lead to mental and emotional 
idiosyncrasies if not to actual illness. Youths have fears and worries 
enough without our creating more. Fear should be saved for such 
important things as life and death situations, e.g., preventing young 
people from driving too fast. 

TVhai does psychology tell us about the effect of praise, reproof, re- 
wards, and punishment uponjeaming? What are the implications for 
teaching? 

Should emulation, competition, and rivalry be used to motivate class- 
room learning? ^V^lat are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

Evaluate the following as motivating techniques: sarcasm, ridicule, 

fear. 

Desire for adventure ond action 

Paradoxically, the need for security is accompanied by a desire 
for action, adventure, and excitement. This often causes youngsters 
to take chances which seem to belie their desire for security. Often 
the adventurer finds his security by seeking his adventure in groups 
and by soliciting the approval and admiration of his peers for his 
adventurcsomeness. The teacher would do well to feature activities 
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and materials which have plenty of excitement and action at least 
part of the time. 

Desrre fo pfoy and have fun 

Enjoying oneself is a prominent goal in every person’s life. We 
all need to play and amuse ourselves — even the hypochondriac who 
enjoys poor health. This motive is closely akin to the need for action, 
adventure, and excitement. The ordinary class abounds with oppor- 
tunities to Use games — an example is the use of pseudo-baseball 
games in drill activities. Another example of making a dull actirity 
fun tvas that used in a mtd-tenn test in a college course in German. 
The test rvas given just prior to the annual fall dance weekend. The 
test consisted largely of translating a hilarious account of the gay 
Tanztoochende to come and all the fun die MSdehett and Knaben 
were to have. The test was fun and many of the students found it 
enjoyable — if a mid-term test can ever be described as enjoyable. 

The need far friendships 

Youths are gregarious. One of the roost powerful natural drives 
Is the desire for friendship. Any attempt to keep boys and girls 
quietly working by themselves in a crowded ckissroom for long 
period of time is against the latvs of nature. Capable teachers will 
usually refrain from making such periods overly long and will not be 
too harsh on boys and girls who feel the need for coni’ersing ti’ith 
their friends. Youth's gregariousness and friendships can be of con- 
siderable help to the able teacher — especially in grouping and in 
conducting group activities. Means of determining and profiting 
from natural groups and friendships in one’s teaching are explored 
further in Chapter 7. 

To have friends is exceedingly important for adolescents but 
mnsi jjDpnriant of all peiliaps ate the heterosexual friendships 
which begin to form at this stage of life. Sex and the desire for one's 
own home are basic drives. Their power and importance should not 
be underestimated. It is too much, for instance, to expect a pretty 
girl to concentrate on Boyle’s Law tvhen she is developing a pimple 
on the end of her nose the day before the junior prom. 

Heterose.vual interests also' have some bearing on the type of 
subject matter and activities selected for a class. This drive does not 
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play the same role in the lives of seventh-graders that it docs m the 
lives of twelfth-graders. Romantic literature may have little meaning 
to a seventh-grade boy. but it may be of major importance to us 
older sister. The teacher should bear in mind the sot and age of Ins 
pupils in selecting the activities and materials oE instruction. 


MAKING UARNING WORTHWHILE 

The importance of pupil values 

Once a pupil is convinced tliat learning is vital he is usually 
willing to work to acquire it. It is well known that some pupils see 
little \’alue in much o£ their school work and find it difficult to 
arouse much enthusiasm for their tasks. The teacher should try to 
make his classes seem worthwhile to all of his pupils. Unless the 
pupils think their lessons are rvorthwhile, their participation will be 
only grudging, no matter how valuable the lessons really are. 


Teacher atfifudes and mohVafion 

If a teacher wants his pupils to feel that the learnings of his 
course are x-aluable, he must feel so himself. The teacher who is 
sincerely enthusiastic about his subject is a much better salesman 
than the teacher bored by his ovm course. Some teachers' enthusiasm 
is hard to resist. Before the pupib realize it they begin to catch the 
teacher’s spirit — sometimes in spite of themselves. Of course, en- 
thusiasm alone will not fire up every member of the class, but it 
helps. No one should teach a subject he does not like. 

One of the most successful teachers of English the authors ever 
knew was a literature enthusiast. One had only to sit in his class a 
minute to know that literature was important to him. His enthusi- 
asm svas infectious. It hard to leave his classroom w’ithout feeling 
the fascination of literature. Moreover, he had the habit of selecting 
things to read and handing them to you with such comment as, "You 

know here’s a story I bet you’ll enjoy. It is about Why don't 

you read it and tell me how you liked it?” Even the supervisor was 
not immune from his blandishments; frequently he left the class- 
room rvi an assignment. This teacher’s eagerness and enthusiasm 
trapped pupils into wanting to read literature. 

This same trachcr also used dfcctively a technique which com- 
bined hu enthusiasm tor literature with an appeal to curiosity. With 
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all the proper histrionic effects he would start to read a story to the 
class. Then, at a crucial point, he would stop to ask questions which 
could be answered only by completing the story. Often the pupils 
could hardly wait to turn to their books to find the answers. 

fmmecfiate va/ues and deferred vofues 

If a pupil really irants to learn something, he will usually at* 
tempt to learn it at once. If he thinks tliat he would like to know 
something about the matter when he grows up, he is apt to turn to 
other problems which seem more immediate to him. Whenever pos- 
sible, the teacher should make the pupils aware of the immediate 
values of his lessons if he hopes to raise their motivation to a high 
pitch. This can often be done by centering the classwork around 
everyday concerns of pupib, by including current issues in t!ie school 
and community, by pointing out how the classroom learning may be 
used in other classes and activities, and by consciously attempting to 
tie up the lessons with pupils* present attitudes and interests. For 
example, in a mathematics class one might use graphs to illustrate 
problems being studied in the social studies class, or the study of 
percentages might be related to the standing of major league baseball 
teams. 

Something suitable for everyone 

What we know about individual differences tells us that boys 
and girls are not all interested In the same things. 77us variety may 
give spice to life, but it also may complicate the motivating of a class 
of adolescents. We svant our classes to seem worthwhile to the pupils 
in order that the pupils will work at high levels. But what one pupil 
finds worthwhile another may find a ivaste of time. What is the an- 
swer? Obviously the svay out is to provide sufficient types of activities 
and materials so that everyone finds something interesting and 
-worUiwhile.- 

Pupils' notions of what is worthwhile are, of course, constantly 
subject to cliange. Since this is true, icadicn can frequently convince 
pupils that their assignments arc truly worthwhile. A simple device 
is to present them with convincing arguments. Merely stating that 
so and so is important, or will be important, is not enough; the 
teacher should be prepared to shotv why. For example, one day a 
young beginning tcaclicr asked hw supervisor what he should do 
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«hen hU sevenlh-gradm asied him why they sh™>>l the nama 
o£ the different climatic zones in their geography. Why, tell them, 
o£ course." was the answer. "Yes,” he said, "but 1 can’t think o£ any 
reason £or their learning them myself." If the teacher does not 
know why a certain learning is worthwhile, how can he expect a boy 
or girl to make the effort necessary to leant it? 


How would you have answered the seventh-grade geographers? 

Can you justify teaching your major fields? 

Go through a textbook you might use in your teaching. How can you 
make this material seem worthwhile to a group of teen-agers? ^Vlry is it 
worthwhile? 


Intrinsic and extrinsic values 

Any particular learning seems worthwhile to a pupil if it has 
either intrinsic or extrinsic value for him. If the learning is valuable 
enough to cause the pupil to act, he Is acting because of its intrinsic 
value. This is intrinsic motivation. An example of intrinsic motiva- 
tion is learning to drive a car. Most young people learn to drive 
because knowing how to drive has intrinsic value to them. 

Some learnings seem to have no intrinsic value to the pupil but 
they have an extrinsic one, i.c., the learner sees relatively little vnlue 
in the learning itself but does see value in what the learning may 
get him. An example of this may be the case of the youth who learns 
geometric theorems because he wishes an A in the course or because 
his father has promised him a prize if he learns them. Here the goal 
is not the learning itself but something which can be obtained 
through the learning. Such goals are called incentives. They are 
really ulterior motives for undertaking activities otherwise not svorth 
doing. Ordinarily, we should prefer that boys and girls do their 
school work because of its intrinsic value to them. When this proves 
impossible or impractical, the teacher should use incentives ^vhich 
will create the desired response. 

Pupil'feacher planning and mofrvafion 

What a person elects to do himself usually interests him more 
than something imposed by someone else. At least, he is likely to 
thi^ It is more interesting and is, therefore, more ivilling to start 
u. ^ n^quently, boys and girls who plan their own activities may 
begin them more willingly than the pupils who do not. This gives 
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the teacher a considerable adwnta^. If he can capttalire on this 
start, quite often the enthusiasm will carry on throughout the study 
of the topic or activity. The capable teacher tviU encourage pupi] 
participation in the selection of topics and activities in order to 
capitalize on their motivational X'alue. 

ESTABLISHING SUITABLE OBJECTIVES 
The need for an objective 

If lessons are to seem worthwhile, the teacher should have a defi- 
nite goal. Furthermore, the pupils should know approximately what 
this goal is and why it is important To become entliusiastic about a 
lesson when you don’t know what you are about lo learn nor why 
you should learn it is most difficult 

As a matter of fact, the pupil alu'ays participates in the selection 
of his own objectives. Everything one does is instigated by the oc- 
casion, by self-instnjction, or by instruction from another. As a re- 
sult of one of these inHuences, or a combination of them, the pupil 
elects to do something. That is to say, he establishes a task. This task 
Is his objective. It may be considerably diilerent from what the 
teacher had in mind. However, the teacher’s role is to provide situa- 
cions in svhtch (he pupil will select, or accept, tasks whicli mil help 
him towTird the learning desired. The teacJtcr can do so through tlic 
use of directions and assignments. 

The assignment os a mofrvafing device 

A famous professor of education frequently remarks that bop 
and girls usually w'ould be glad to do their school svork if they 
could only figure out what the teacher wanted them to do. There is 
perhaps a germ of truth in this statement. Afost of us have been in 
classes in whidi we did not know what to do. Tliis fault is all too 
common. When the teacher finds his pupils are not doing tlicir as- 
signments but instead arc crying, "I did not know, I had no Look.” 
and the like, he should check his directions. As often as not the fault 
lies in the assignment. If teadiers hope to keep pupils working, they 
roust be sure their assignments arc definite, the directions dear, and 
the materials available. 

In the past the assignment has been almost synonymous with 
homework. In many classrooms, even today, the assignment consists 
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A variety of learning aefivifles 

Variety is the spice ot life. Although it is probably true that too 
much variety in method and activities may sometimes confuse the 
learner, it is just as true that the same activity repeated endlessly 
usually bores him. In order to keep interet at a high level, the 
teacher should change his methods from time to lime. Especially 
helpful are such interestotching devices as vivid illustrations, 
audio-visual aids, field trips, demonstrations, dramas, and television 
programs. 

Lively acllvlties rather than possive octivitles 

Pupils are naturally active. They do not relish sitting still all 
day. They enjoy doing things; activities in whicli they can actively 
participate interest them. Moreover, once they are actively partici- 
pating, their interest is much more easily kept at a high level. Witness 
the difference between the lecture and a workshop or laboratory. 
Quite often, the very persons who anxiously wait for the bell in 
lecture classes do not know when to stop in a workshop or laboratory 
situation. To keep motivation high, teachers should use such activi- 
ties to the optimum. 

^Vhy is it that youngsters in laboratory-type classes seem to be more 
interested in their studies than pupils in other classes? 

■\Vhai activities might you use to keep a class in a subject in your 
field moving rapidly? 

Some authors say that the lecture should not be used in secondary 
schools. What is your opinion? Why? 


CREATING A RECEPTIVE MOOD 


A principle of solesmanship 


That a customer must be put in a receptive mood is almost 
axiomatic among salesmen. As Risk has suggested, it is not often that 
we find salesmen who try to sell their products by insulting the 
customers. So it is with leaching. What we are after is to get learning 
across to the pupils. To make learning or the learner disagreeable is 
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unrealistic. Maybe making your subject pleasant seems to be sugar- 
coating it. If so, remember that it is the learning that counts. Any 
method or device, ivitliin reason, which you can use to expedite 
learning is legitimate, 

Quintilian, a Roman teacher of rhetoric, once remarked that 
harsh discipline raises resentment which is transferred to the subject 
matter. This is true. Therefore, for the sake of good motivation, 
harsh, restrictive, disciplinary measures, unpleasant teaching meth- 
ods, and anything else which may cause dislike and antagonism 
should be avoided. Remember that you are trying to sell a valuable 
commotlity. People who dislike you, your product, and your store 
will not buy from you. Of course, punishment can also motivate, but 
it should seldom be used for classroom motivation because it tends 
to create an atmosphere of surly, sullen repression. In such an at- 
mosphere pupils' work is tuually half-hearted. Since the object of 
leacliing is learning, we need to find a more efficient motivating 
device than punishment. Still, boys and girls must learn that if they 
misbehave or neglect their work they must suffer the consequences. 
Occasionally, the teacher will have to use negative measures to make 
these points dear. Poor papen should be redone. Neglected responsi- 
bilities should lead to loss of privileges. Undone work should be 
made up— periiaps in after school hours or detention periods, or 
even, on occasion, next term as a repeater. Such treatment should 
always be fair, just, reasonable, and prewded by fair warning. 

'The P/eosanf House" 

One method of placing your customers in a receptive mood is to 
provide a pleasant environment. It it axiomatic that boys and girls 
(and for that matter men and women) work better in pleasant sur- 
roundings. A dark, diny, repressive atmosphere seems to hold back 
the average person. In a bright, cheerful atmosphere pupils are more 
likely to become interested in their school work and perform it con- 
scientiously. A bright atmosphere tends to remove the tensions 
which so often hold back the learning process. Therefore, the teaser 
should strive for a pleasant classroom. It may be that he can do little 
about the classroom’s decor, although he can usually help that con- 
siderably, but he can do much for the spirit of the pupils by eliminat- 
ing overseriousness in the classroom. Learning is not necessarily 
solemn. People learn better in a happy frame of mind. Laughter, fun. 
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humor, cooperation, pkasanmcM, and politeness all go to matte the 
classroom a happy place. Vittorino da Fcltre. the great Renaissance 
schoolmaster, called his scliool “The Pleasant House." As part o[ our 
motivational technique we should strive to maltc our scliools "Pleasant 
Houses.” 

CUmVAT/NG DESIRABLE ATTITUDES AND IDEALS 

Earlier in the chapter an attempt ^^ras made to show hotv one 
might harness the pupils' attitudes and ideals. Fortunately for the 
teacher, attitudes and ideals are acquired, or learned, characteristjcs. 
Since this is so, it is possible to teach pupils new altitudes and ideals 
and change old ones. Teachers have frequently been able to con- 
vince pupils that what seemed to be a complete bore is really fas- 
cinating. Therefore, the teacher should do his best to create and 
cultivate those attitudes and ideals which foster learning. 

^Vhat pupil attitudes and Ideals would be desirable aids to class- 
room motivation? How might you use them? How might you develop 
them? 

A ceruin teacher says that it is impossible to leacli her pupils any- 
thing because ot the no-failure policy of the school. The supervisor says 
that the teacher is merely excusing her ability to make her teaching inter- 
esting. Reaa to these statements. 

Prepare a list of motivational devices for possible use in a class you 
expect to teach. 


SUMMARY 

Motivation is too important in the learning process to be 
slighted. Each teacher has a valuable commodity to sell to a some- 
times unwilling clientele. If one can motivate pupils through posi- 
tive means, the chances of successfully teaching them will be greatly 
enhanced. Unfortunately, such motivation does not come naturally, 
a t ough the teacher should utilize the pupils’ present motives as 
much as possible. Frequently the teacher will have to convince the 
pupil of the worth of his wares and create an inclination to buy 
them. For this pur^e, perhaps his best sales device is a clear, defi- 
ni e, r^ona e assignment. If one’s classes proceed at a lively pace, 
m a tr.enclly atmosphere, one can expect relatively little "customer 
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resistance.*’ And if> in addition, one engenders and cultivates among 
his pupils attitudes and ideals favorable to learning, his efforts 
should be well rewarded. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Provisions for 
individual differences 


Individuals differ in a multitude of ways — in physical make-up, in 
interesu, in ability, in aptitude, in home ba^ground, in experi- 
ence, in prior training, in social skill, in ideals, in attitudes, in needs, 
in vocational goals, and so on ad tnfinitum. This is an inescapable 
fact of human nature — a fact fraught with profound implications 
for the teacher. Because of these differences, to treat individuals as 
though everyone were just alike simply will not tvork. Somehow, 
some way, teachers must adapt their teaching to individual differ- 
ences. 


Not only are pupils different, but each learns in his own tvay 
and at his own rate. No two persons ever learn exactly the same con- 
cepts from any learning situation. Nor do any two persons ever 
develop exactly the same method and degree of efficiency. Each indi- 
vidual s learning is shaped by his interests, his physical and psychic 
rn^e-up, his past experiences, and his goals for the future and so 
diffen from that of anyone else. Teachers should capitalize on these 
differences and make them a means of furthering learning. 


class or senior-high-school class. 
\Vhat evidence ol individual differences do you find? 
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A descnpf/on of two boys 

The following paragraphs describe two boys. Both are tenth- 
graders in the same EnglUh class. Each of them lives in the same 
neighborhood, has approximately the same socio-economic status, 
is of Italian parentage, and belongs to the same church. Vet they are 
completely different individuals. 

Pete is a tall, thin boy. He looks as though he has not had a 
decent meal in a long time. His constant lack of energy seems to 
confirm this look. This may also explain his complete lack of inter- 
est in sports of any kind. He is exceptionally interested m music and 
plays the piano well. In fact, for the past few months he >Jee 
playing dinner music at a dmvntotvn restaurant as one of a tr.^ He 
I talented in otlier ways also. His I.Q. shows him to be srell into he 
genius class. Yet his classwork is very poor; he does ^ ^ 

in school. For several weeks he has not turned in a re'Pectable pa|«n 
He has read few, if any, of the stories assigned m 
present topic-short stories. Still, he seems to /c ^ tecend 
many of the current best sellers and quite a ■?“”ter b o^P ^ 
works and popularized histories. Works having “ ^ “ 
and politick seem to have a special “Pf'"', ° 

pression that this is an unhappy youngster whose many talents 

^°‘irh^outmediumheightand^^»bean« 

His skin is dark and from time to tiro 

pies whid. annoys He siiU stammers badly at times, 

victim of a serious speech ^^efed- ^ 

but his parents have been send g disability Steve is one 

who has helped him greatly. "J' hdies' man. 

of the most popular boys in “ ' ; in myriads of other activities. 

He is president of his class and specially good in them. 

His real hobby is *P°'V’.“’'^°’'®_l'hasketball^m. His tack of skill 
Still, he is captain of his '"tmuiura j le is about the 

is made up for. at least m part, y o , unity team's roost 

scrappiest player in the league. He n one of the sun ) 
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alnt supporters. Probably he will be the varsity manager m Im 
senior year, since he is leading all present contenders for that po- 


sition. . , . . j- 

Steve’s great virtue, from the teacher s point of view, is his de 
pendability. Rarely does he miss an assignment. Although he is on y 
slightly better than average intellertiially, he consistently does better 
than average, if not outstanding, work. His regular reading consis 
of popular magazines and the newspaper. Sometimes you may n 
him engrossed in a book of science. Popular Science, or a wor o 
science fiction. Science is his best subject and we hear that at home 
he spends considerable time “fooling around” with a science ho y 

These two boys are individuals. Their personalities differ in 
many ways. The competent teacher tries to adapt his teaching so as 
to turn these diHerences to his adwntage whenever possible. 


Would you think it wise to try to teach both these boys tJic same 
material in the same ivay? 

A famous professor of education says, *‘We should not have a stand* 
ard; we should have standards.” What do you think he means? Is it possi- 
ble to require one pupil to do mote or better work than another? How 
would you go about implementing the professor’s statement? 


Providing for differences in the classroom 

In the ensuing pages we shall attempt to indicate some rvays in 
which teachers can take advantage of individual differences in the 
classroom and make the instruction more proBtable. Tliis discussion 
is predicated on the assumption that adequate provisions for indi- 
vidual differences must be based upon thorough knowledge of the 
abilities, interests, ambitions, problems, and other characteristics of 
the pupil as outlined in the foregoing chapters. 


DIFFERENTIATING THE ASSIGNMENT 
The dilTerentlaled assignmenf 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, an assignment consists 
of activities laid out for the pupils to do. A differentiated assignment 
IS a dais ^ignment which allows different pupils to do different 
t .mgs during the period covered by the assignment. Many types of 
differentiated assignments can be made. Ordinarily, the differen- 
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tiatcd assignment U a long assignment covering a period oE several 
weeks. However, it can also be very short. 

Differentiating the length or difficulty of the assignment 
Teachers often arrange their assignments so that slosv learners 
will not have to do quite as much as their more able colleagues. In 
the sample assignment on page •15 the teaclrer attempted to do thrs 
by assigning group 3, Use East group, considerably more work than 
group 1, the slow group. In a mathematics class he might have as- 
signed five problems to the slow pupils, eight problems to the aver- 
age pupils, and ten problems to the fast pupils. .1" 
assignment Uie work assigned to the groups also vanes m dj&ully- 
One group is reading in wliat the teacher corisidered a hard eigl tl ■ 
grade book; another, an "easy" eighth-grade book; “ ' 

a sixtlr-grade book. All are studying about the same thing but at 
diEIerenfTevels oE dilTiculty. In a matheraancs class the 
have assigned more difficult problems to the 
practice Lny teachen vary both the amount and difficulty as in the 

sample assignment. 

Differentiating the type of work 

Not only the amount but the type of work should va^ from 
wr-t :i thinks hest svith liis hands should be 
pupil to pupil. P“P ^ .J.| bright pupil should be encouraged 

allowed to create With them, inco g p k ,i,e 

to undertake minor an proviZ tmks suited 

as welt as the amount of work, th ,|,c skinful teacher, 

to the pupil's abilities and interests. In this y 

by capitalizing on Ihe P“P"'^ "'"““"Zouragrhim to learning 
enlist his enthusiastic “operatiorr 

unheard of in dull humdrum c • _ indices of growth. 

accept difierent means of expreinron and d ^ P ^ 

■hlany youngsters "u,h has some contribu- 

class more profitable and enjoya - special contri- 

tion to o J. Each f^rtraTp-oteTb^^ - - 

bution. It may be that w encoura"cd. draw illustrations 

abysmally low level can and w . jli a setting 

tor the novel that « •>e.ng rea . or youngster dr group 

for a dramatization for part of t p . the script for 

of youngsters more literarily inclined might 
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the dramatization. Others neither artistic nor literary 
actors. Everyone should contribute. If pupi s " 

participate after their otm fashion, then the class will be fuller and 
more meaningful and learning will be more likely to go on 

For example, not everyone needs to express his understanding 
of the ante-bellum South by writing essays and answering question 
about it. Many other media are available. Talented youngsters roig i 
well produce illustrations of life in the South; a boy interested in 
mechanical drawing might draw a layout of a plantation: a girl in- 
terested in homemaking might investigate the menus of the era, or 
run up a costume appropriate to the period; a young engineer mig t 
construct a cotton gin; a young choreographer might score and dance 
a ballet in the Gone With The Wind motif; a poet might contribute 


some lyric poetry, perhaps an ode or two. 

Abo pupib with special interests might read and investigate »n 
their fields o£ interest. In a science class the musically inclined might 
^'I’ant to investigate why different tones result when varying lengths 
o! catgut are scraped by honehair, or why lightly scraping the strings 
o£ a violin can be heard all over the concert hall. In a mathematics 
class a pupil interested in design might solve problems having to do 
with the mathematics of design. 

The teacher who would make the most of the potential of any 
class must permit boys and girb to learn through various media. 
The possibilities arc limited only by the media available and the 
various talents of the pupils. However, the teacher must guard 
against the danger of encouraging boys and girb to participate in 
activities which in no ss-ay contribute to significant learning. If a boy 
or girl is to spend considerable time creating a dance in connection 
with the study of the ante-bellum South, that activity should result 
in real learning about the South. If it does not, that activity has no 
place in the classroom. 


Accepting different evidences of accompfishmenf 

U pupib arc encouraged to learn through many different media, 
the teacher must accept different types of growth as evidence of 
achievement in the course. Certainly the essential learning in any 
i^n should be common to all the pupib. but the teacher cannot let 
the matter rest there. He must also accept various kinds of evidence 
of growth. The youngster who has increased hb stature tluough 
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creaii've writing, the girl who lias groivn through art, and the boy 
who has increased his technical skill through building models have 
all grotm in desirable waj-s. All pupils do not acquire identical 
learning in any unit. The teacher should recognize that various 
types of growtJi are desirable and therefore should accept them as 
evidence of progress in the course, 

OifTerentialing ihe work comp/efefy 

At times it is desirable to assign to certain pupils work, that is 
entirely different from that of the rest of the class. An example of 
this is the case of Pete, the brilliant youth described earlier in the 
chapter who had been doing such poor work in his tenth-grade Eng- 
lish class. Upon examining the situation, the teacher realized that 
the boy was finding the assignments too easy. He svas bored. To 
remedy this, the teaclier excused the boy from the regular assign* 
ment and substituted one he had had in college. Rising to this bait, 
the boy accomplished this assignment in a fashion acceptable for 
any college introductory literature course. By substituting an en- 
tirely different assignment, the teacher was able to inspire iliis boy 
to do work well beyond the level of his grade. This is an excellent 
way to help a gifted youth. If a pupil is competent in grammar and 
knows to perfection the parts of speech the class is presently study- 
ing, he should be studying something else. Why not put him to ^vork 
on a problem in literature, or something else worthwhile? It does 
not matter particularly what the pupil does as long as it results in 
valuable learning. 

A samp/e shorf differenfialed ossignmenf 

The following short differentiated assignment was prepared and 
used by a beginning teacher while leaclitng “The Westward Move- 
ment” in an eighth-grade American history class. In this class the 
teacher divided the pupils into three groups on the basis of their 
presumed ability. 

A SHORT DIFFERENTIATED ASSIGNMENT 

exoup I 

Reading Assignment Your Couniry and Mine, pages 36-41: 

1. Form into assigned groups. 
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2. Select one member to serve on each committee: 

a. Bulletin Board 

b. Who’s Who in American History 

S. Choose one o[ the following assignments: 

a. Write a story about Daniel Boone. 

b. Draw a picture of Boonesborough in its early days. 

c. Draw a map showing how Daniel Boone got to Boonesborough 
{page 43). 

CROUP 2 

Reading Assignment Your Country's Story, pages 16B-163: 

1. Form into assigned groups. 

2. Select one member for each of the following committees: 

a. Bulletin Board 

b. ir/jo’s Who in American History 

3. Choose one of the following assignments: 

a. Make a report on the nature and diaracteristics of the Indians as 
seen by the early settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

b. Make a map showing the diQerent routes to the West. 

c. Write a report telling why the Ohio Valley was so attractive to 
early settlers. 

CROUP 3 

Reading Assignment This is America’s Story, pages 223-231: 

1. Form into assigned groups. 

2. Select one member for eadi armmittee: 

a. Bulletin Board 

b. IF/io’j Who in American History 

3. Choose one of the following assignments: 

a. Prepare a short report on the history of political parties in the 
United States. 

b. Make a report on Hamilton’s policies in solving this country’s 
financial problems. 

c. Write a short report explaining why Jefferson and Hamilton had 
different views on many things. 

•1. Answer compleiely Chcck-Up Questions 1-S (pase 227) and M 
(page 251). 

5. Give a brief account of the Northwest Territory and of its impor- 
tance in the development of the West. 

In what ways has this be^nning teacher attempted to differentiate 
me assignment? How successful do you think this assignment would be? 

about preparing a differentiated assignment for 
a course in your major field? ° 
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OTHBR MBANS OF PROVIDING FOR /ND/V/DUAt 
D/FFERENCHS 

Accehraling the bri//ianf popi7 

One U'ay fo help the brilliant pupil make the most of his talent 
is to let him proceed through tl»e course more rapidly than his class- 
mates. For example, in a certain Latin class the teacher arranged 
the eJassu'ork so that the brilliant pupils could do most of the u-ork 
independently at their own speed without tvaiting for slower class- 
mates to catch up. One brilliant girl completed the year’s svork early 
in April and was svcll into the next year’s work by the end of June. 
The teacher had made this acceleration possible by preparing units 
for the entire year in ads-ancc. When the pupil had completed one 
unit, she went right on to the next one. 

In such teaching, since the accelerated pupil svill finish the 
regular course svork before the end of the sdiool year, tlie teacher 
needs to provide additional tvork for the pupil. Jn Uie example cited, 
the pupil went on to units in the next year’s work, fn other instances 
one miglit prefer that the pupil study more deeply certain aspects 
of the present course or aspects of the course ordinarily omitted be- 
cause of lack of time. 

What practical problems arise from aJowing a pupil to go on to the 
next ye.ir's work? How might ihcjc problems be mininiired? 

In die example cited above, the accelerated pupils ivorked indi- 
vidually almost entirely. Is this a good practice? How might one accelerate 
pupils in a class without making the work entirely individual? 

Homo(;eneou5 groups in the classroom 

Teaching is usually easier when the range of differences among 
pupils in a group is relatively small. In a typical group of pupils, 
however, the range of differences is usually quite large. This fact 
should not discourage teachers because the range can be reduced 
by homogeneous grouping, i.e., by putting pupils of similar abilities, 
interests, ambitions, or otlier attributes together. Quite often school 
administrators use homogeneous grouping Uiroughout entire schools. 
Similarly, teachers can group their pupils homogeneously within a 
class. This can be accomplished in several svays, such as: 
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1. Placing the slow achievers in one group, the average achievers 
in another, and the rapid achievers in a third. 

2. Placing pupils into groups according to their interests. 

3 Placinv pupils with similar interests and similar goals t 
gether to solve a particular problem or to do some sort of research. 

4. Placing pupils into groups according to special needs. 

Certain critics have objected to the use of homogeneous groups 
lor several reasons. Many experienced high-school teachers c aim 
that to teach more than one group in the same room is impossible 
or too difficult. Yet anyone who has watched a skillful teacher con- 
duct a one-room school or a primary room knows that this is not so. 
Teaching several groups at once is hard work, but then, good teach- 
ing cannot be accomplished without work. Actually, using ^oups is 
often easier than attempting to teach the unready something they 
cannot learn or the uninterested something they will not learn. 

A more serious objection to homogeneous grouping is that some 
teachers believe it to be undemocratic. This objection probably 
stems from a misunderstanding o£ the principle that “everyone is 
created free and equal." These critics seem to believe that by placing 
pupils into homogeneous groups we are depriving them of their 
rights of equal treatment. However, the democratic concept is that 
everyone has an equal opportunity to make the most of his talenu. 
Therefore, the truly democratic teacher recognizes the differences in 
individuals and tries to make the most of them. 


Another serious objection is that homogeneous grouping labels 
some pupils as inferior. Although the danger b real, it is probably 
not as great as one might expect. The pupils know ^vhich of their 
classmates arc bright and which dull academically. Often in group- 
ing >ve are merely recognizing what everyone already kno^vs and 
accepts. The danger of developing a caste system may be avoided by 
seeing to it that the membership of the groups changes from time to 
time, that many types of groups are used so that the pupil is not al- 
waj-s in the same group, and that the pupil has ample opportunities 
to work as an individual and as a member of the entire class. To 
divide a class into three or four ability groups and to keep these 
groups together constantly for an entire term is malpractice. 


It you were to divide your class into groups, what basis for grouping 
wou (I you use? How would you go about grouping the class? How long 
would you keep the same groups? 
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How would you prevent a caste system from developing as a result 
of homogeneous grouping? 

Conducting the class as a /oborotory 

A profitable way to provide for individual dificrences is to con- 
duct the class as a laboratory. Here the piipiU can work on their 
various tasks individually or in small groul« under the teachers 
guidance. In such a laboratory a committee might be workin„ mo 
Corner of the room preparing a dramatirat.on 
■another group might be preparing a report. At f ^ ' 

pupils might be working on ■•research projects.’ Other^ might be 
Si^ Required or optional readings. In the ream *e ■: 

them. Among the many things he can do to hdp >h™ are. 

1. Observe pupils to diagnose poor study babits, 

2. Show pupils where to find . 

3. Show pupils how to use die took of learning. 

t: S^ow ’[hTXnr’how to get uie meat out of their studying. 

6. Help pupils form goals for study. 

7. Help pupils summarize. 

8. Point out errors and incorrect prKcdures. 

9. Suggest methods f"”J“^‘",f,P:”n;edom necessary lor 

Laboratory classes of this s ^ {„ 

different pupils to work at “ ,„hidi the pupils 

them. To a lesser degree supeiv supervision and guid- 

work on their assignments under the teachers sup 
ance can provide the same freedom. 

Individuo/liing insfruefion 

■ Whether he uses the pupil. This 

must somehow find time Jight think. Many pupils 

does not usually take as much t provided witli clear in- 

need a minimum 8““* , Xr comiderable periods, 

structions they ^ Mividualited instruction is the 

The most common type oi o. 
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special help given to certain pupils. ’’f ' 

boys and girls rvho rvere having trouble w.tU tUen ““d' 
extra help after school, during conference periods, rn «'"’V ' 

and in class. No matter what method of teaching is used, the teaclie 
should provide for special help for some pupils. 

In spite of the value of special help, it alone cannot meet tlie 
demands of individual differences. As far as possible the teacher mus 
provide instruction designed for the individual pupil. This ran ne 
done most easily by means of the classroom laboratory and the cli - 
ferentiated assignment. 


The use of pupil monitors 

Talented boys and girls can often help other pupils svho arc 
having difficulty. This technique can be quite beneficial if done 
carefully. It gives the teacher some assistance so that lie can find time 
to do more individual teaching. It teaches the gifted youngster how 
to share his talents and to communicate his ideas to others. It 
foster the idea of service. Most important of all, it helps the talente 
youth to learn the subject more thoroughly. Moreover, youths fre- 
quently learn more readily from their peers. 

This is an excellent method but, if not used judiciously, it can 
be dangerous. First, the teacher may call on a brilliant pupil to do 
teaching which the teacher should do himself. This could result in 
the exploitation of the brilliant youth, while the dull pupil is de- 
prived of the professional help he deserves. Then, too, one must 
avoid holding back the gifted youth. It is not right for the bright 
pupil to mark time repeating the same material when he might be 
going on to more advanced study. To help the brilliant youths make 
the most of their talents is one of the teacher’s most important tasks. 
He must not sacrifice them to help the mediocre. Used with care, 
however, the practice of having bright pupils help the slow ones is 
an effective method of meeting individual differences. 


How can pupils help each other? How can such help be used to pro 
vide lor individual differences? 

How can a teacher of a large class find time to work and confer witl 
individual pupils? List occasions when the teacher might consult will 
pupils informally. ^ 

YOU ahoutsetUng up a classroom laboratory in a coun 

you rmgh, teach! How couH you use a classroom laboratory? 
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SI 


Need hr variety of molerials 

Providing for individual differences requires a weaith ot in- 
structional materials. It goes without saying that one cannot expect 
every member of the class to he interested in the same thing. There- 
fore. we must provide instructional materials whicli will suit many 
interests. Material too easy for bright pupils may be so difficult that 
it may frustrate Uie slow pupils. Consequently, the teacher should no 
longer limit himself to just one textbooR. He must provide readinp 
suitable to the various levels and interesu which are found m his 
class. In addition to the readings the teacher should provide ample 
materiab for otlier types of activities. A later chapter will show in 
more detail how to obtain and use such materials. 

Not only should we provide a wealth of materials, we should 
also make them available when the pupil needs them. One of the 
characteristia of the classroom laboratory is an 
tractive, appropriate materials immediately on hand, ready for use. 
Thus the pupil can get whatever he needs at the appropriate mo- 
ment without disturbing anyone. 

Pupil porfieipolion in planning and evalualien 

To provide properly for individual 

of the keys to finding the "'“^luTfor'hrir studies. ALlescent 
take a greater share in quite capable of 

boys and giris, ' ,heir o,«n work. When tlie 

planning, directing, and , , , ,hem to acquire skills 

teacher allows them to do so, 'jJ; individtial\nd small 

in self-direction, but he also frees « ^ evaluation 

group work. Moreover, the P;P;;„f‘;'‘i„diidual plan suit- 

makes it possible for each pupil “ "I P „pil planning and 

able to his own needs. Methods ° ° 

pupil evaluation are discused in later c lapiers. 

Providing for differences by meons of tree periods 

..V . .. -1 «n,»F he dven free periods in which they 

Occasionally, pupils may he ^ much as possible. The 

are perilled to follow 1^^ ,i„i.ed to thme which are 

activities of such a free , Such periods are usually 

suitable to the cteroom *”“Smre than for other subjects, 

more appropriate for reading ana i 
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although this does not need to be so. They ate often 

forming new tastes in leading, art. mustc, and other f 

open new vistas oE appreciation to the pupil. They 

additional advantage of giving the teaclicr opportunities to p 

pupils who need individual attention. 

How can one Bnd material to suit the varying reading levels of his 
students on a limited school budget? 

How can different types of work areas within a classroom help P 
vide for individual differences? Hosv can they be used? ^ i: • t 

How can sclf-correcUng material be used in providing for mtllviuuai 

diRerences? .'v-jt/s 

How can self^valuaUon of a pupil's progress be used to mouvai 
him? 


THE SLOW PUPIL 

Slots' pupils are an especially difBcuU problem for the seconds^ 
school teacher. Because he wishes to teacli his subject well and be- 
cause these pupils are not able, teaching slotv pupils may be particu- 
larly burdensome. But slow pupils must be taught. Their lack ox 
ability to learn by themselves makes them more dependent on m* 
struction than other pupils are. Teaching tvorihtvhilc learnings to 
slow pupils is difRcuU, but it can be done. And it should be done 
tvcll. 


Characferistics of slow pupils 

What is the slow pupil like? In the fint place, he is slotv. It 
takes him time to learn. He cannot think fast. To rush him through 
an assignment may result in little or no learning at all. But he can 
Icam considerably more than we often give him credit for, if he has 
the time. 

The slotv pupil has little interest in ideas. As a matter of fact, he 
has great difficulty understanding the abstract, and more often than 
not finds it particularly difficult to generalize. This makes it difficult 
for him to cope svith ^e normal academic curriculum and to trans- 
fer his training. Solving of problems is frequently too much for him 
because of his lack of ability. On the other hand, he can memorize, 
albeit sometimes excruciatingly slowly, and he can solve problems 
vrithin his range of ability. 

Because of his lack of ability and lack of interest in ideas, the 






Lahnrniory cla^ses allow iiupits to work alone or in imall groups at Intcrcsttng 
aciUilies. 


T(» be successful, lalwratory experiences must be carefully planned. 
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slow pupil is easily discouraged by difiicuU academic material. 
Further, his lack of ability, poor vocabulary, and slosvncss often 
make it difTicult for him to understand directions. When a dull pupil 
claims that he does not know what to do, he probably is telling the 
truth. Not understanding what to do and trying to cope with ma- 
terial too dilTtatlt can be particularly frustrating. Many dull youths 
are bored and discouraged As often as not such pupils become be- 
havior problems of one sort or another. 

Although the dull pupil has little interest in ideas and the 
abstract, he is not devoid of interests. However, his interests are 
more likely to have to do with realia and concrete situations. His 
thinking is more likely to deal with specific situations than svith 
generalizations. 

Many dull boys and girls are much slower than they need to be. 
They are often very poorly prepared because former teachers did not 
realize the problems and potentialities of these youngsters. There- 
fore they learned much less than they should have. Sudi pupils fre- 
quently can be salvaged if sve only take the trouble. 


Teaching slow pop/fs 

In teacliing slow pupils one uses about the same techniques as 
one docs with other pupib. Hosvcver, the pace should be consider- 
ably slmver and the subject matter adjusted to the level of the pupils. 
Since dull boys and girls can learn by working with their hands, the 
teadier should give them plenty of opportunity to do so. Handwork 
Is valuable because it makes the learnings real and concrete to die 
dull pupil. This is important for he can frequently understand the 
concrete when the abstract would be too much for him. For this 
same reason the judicious use of reatia and audio-visual aids will 
help slow pupils learn. Furthermore, the teacher should be careful 
to point out the implications of the lesson to the dull pupil because 
the pupil finds it difficult to transfer his learning readily. The clas- 
sical verbal teaching methods arc not suitable for the dull The 
teacher should keep his instruction simple and concrete. 


OhIcMng walenols hr slow popih 

T I ‘nc slow pupils requires an assortment of materials. Par- 
- , ^ are reading materials suitable for high-sdiool and 

“ elementaryschoo. reading 
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levels. Fortunately, publishers and suppliers have come to realize this 
necessity and suitable materials are appearing on the market. At 
times reading material designed for younger pupils in lower grades 
may be used successfully for slow pupils. However, pupils may re- 
sent being asked to read from books they consider to be childish. 
Moreover, some slow pupils may be ashamed to be seen with books 
designed for younger pupils. Since attempts to disguise the grade 
les'el of textbooks have not been very successful, one should not in- 
sist on a pupil’s using material designed for younger pupils unless 
he is trilling. 

^Vhen no stigma is attached to such books they may be excellent 
for slow learners. One way to use them is to pull the book apart 
and bind its more useful sections separately into plain cardboarf 
binden.^Vhen this is done, the pupil does not need to carry a "kid’s 
book with him for any length of time. Furtliermore, the practice al- 
lows the teacher to vary his assignments more easily. 

In similar fashion the teacher can prepare much other reading 
material himself. Fortunately, many periodicals and newspapers con- 
tain relatively easy reading materials, often of high motivational 
value. With time a teacher can collect from such sources quite a 
selection of easy but interesting materials suitable for slow ado- 
lescents. 

In some instances the teacher may have to create some of the 
materials himself. Xhb is not as difficult as it may seem. If the 
teaclier remembers to limit his vocabulary and to keep his sentences 
and paragraphs short and simple, he can prepare reading material of 
seemingly adult level which the pupils can read satisfactorily. 

Since dull pupils find it difficult to learn through symbols, 
teachers should attempt to find materials rvhich do not depend on 
words. Actually, to see things and to act things out will more likely 
result in learning than to hear or read about them. To this end, pic- 
mres. models, realia, and other concrete materials are useful. Meth- 
^ for obtaining such materials arc explained in the chapter on 

raatenaU of mstruaion." However, in dealing with slow pupils, the 
teacher should remember to keep the material as simple, dear, and 
realistic as possible. ^ 


bcinp pupil* feel that there is a stigma attached to 
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Is it possible to teach slow pupils adequately in normal classes? If so. 

irlt/wayfreoLld the methods you would use in slow classes dider 
from those you would use in regular classes? 


THE GH7ED PUPIL 

Bv "gifted youth" we mean those who have special abilities hr 

tn one Held, may ® ^ o„,h as the gifted youth, 

teachers arc tncltned to “■ « „jth special 

Certainly bright youths S' ^ „,,y talented in these 

talents in art, music, and m rnaL.e the most of these 

areas need to have plenty of jnust see to it that in 

special talents. At the same t . education best 

^plotting his talent. Ute pirp I « "<> “P‘ ^ 
suited tor his needs and abtltties tn other areas. 

Choraeterisfies of folenfeel youth ,hat their 

in dealing with 

special abilities and characteri „ojnial pupils. Because of their 

wtat different from that of "“"Janies ability, these 

ability, and the interest '*>>'* y ^„,e wort in a shorter time 
talented young people can °'"P more wort more 

Uian their classmates can. Not y Brilliant youtlts like 

quickly, they can by purrles and problems; the 

to use their brains; they are intr^ ? P ^ niaintain Interests in 
abstract holds no fears or ' ' hours without flagging, 

academic problems and assign ordinary pupil finds difficult 

on the other hand, work wb^ tte P n.,died and 

may bore them because of its <^n 

read independently to the level of their teachers, 

the normal class and even torn normal youth. He has 

Ye. the talented youth ts m m»y ^ 

most of the notmal Ton'h ^ P^ problem « to 

apart and should not be j I mlent while keeping 

make it possible for bun to mrtetbo-” ^ .be 

the rest of his personality hcaltny. 
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ulented youth has probably not learned to discriminate and lake 
care o£ himself any better than his less talented brother. 

Teaching foienfed pupiis 

In many school systems special programs, and sometimes even 
special schools, are provided for the talented pupils. These are ex- 
cellent and should be encouraged, but of more concern to most 
teachers is how to help the brilliant pupil in the regular classroom. 
To answer this problem, each one of tlie techniques for meeting 
needs of individual pupils described earlier in this chapter may be 
used. However, because of their ability, brilliant pupils should 
stretch their horizons by attempting high-level assignments. TVhere 
the ordinary youth may be satisfied to read about the rvestward move- 
ment in a text, the brilliant pupil should be reading The 'Oregon 
Trail. When studying World War II, the brilliant pupil might try 
to reconcile the accounts given by Sir Winston Churchill, General 
Eisenhower, and others. In metal-working the brilliant youth should, 
in addition to doing fine work, study such topics as metallurgy, the 
metal trades, the economics of metals, and the effect of metal on 
history. The importance of keeping standards high becomes ex- 
tremely apparent when we realize that according to Kingsley,^ supe- 
rior pupils often work up to only 40 per cent of their capacity, al- 
though less capable pupils may work up to 80 per cent. Allotving 
superior youths thus to waste their talents creates poor work habits 
and slovenliness. Brilliant youths should be held to high standards 
which will challenge the best that is in them. 

In addition to attempting assignments of a high order the bril- 
liant pupil should meet high standards of workmanship. He can do 
choice work; the teacher must sec to it that he does. The teacher 
must not accept careless, poorly written, or poorly executed rvork 
from talented pupils. To do so engrains in them slothfulness and 
mediocrity. 

^^‘Shi pupil can accept considerable respon- 
sibility for his own direction. Brilliant youths should have experi- 
ence in planning and evaluating their own work. Since they are 
po entia ea ers, they need the experience in planning, organizing, 

Nev Voik. IsW. ^-earning. AppIetOD-Century-Crofts. InC., 
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makingdecisJons, and carrying out plans, ^foreovcr, they should have 
many opportunities for leadership and service in their classes. 

Sometimes attempting to hold brilliant pupils to standards 
higher than those of their classmates may backfire. Some bright 
pupils may resent having to do better work tiian other pupils. With 
bright pupils this pitfall usually can be avoided by appealing to their 
pride, by attempting to convince them that the assignments are 
really worthsvhile, and by making the assignments exciting and chal- 
lenging rather than dnidgery. Tlie threat of poor marks is usually 
of little value in such situations. Bright youths can earn good marks 
svitlioui half trying. To get the most from these pupils the teacher 
must call upon more genuine motives. Usually this is not hard to do 
since the taiented youth almost ahvays enjoys challenging tasks. 

\V])at can be done to provide the brilliant pupils witli work suffi- 
ciently challenging? 

A teacher complained that her bright pupils were not wrking op 
to capadty because she could not make them do more work than ordinary 
pupils. What would you suggest that the teacher do to help keep the 
bright pupils working up to apadty? 

In some schools teachers use the sendees of brilliant pupils in teacli* 
ing the less brilliant. What is your estimate of this practice? 

How would you attempt to catdj tiic interest of a brilliant pupil 
who was obviously bored in one of your classes? 

How would you go about to tempt brilliant pupils into doing con- 
siderably more and harder work than other pupils? 

SC/MMAKY 

Youths are individuals. If wc are to serve them as they deserve, 
we can no longer depend solely on a single textbook or mass metli- 
ods. Instead, assignments must be differentiated; provision must be 
made for small group and individual work, and special provisions 
must be made for the dull and gifted. Although adequately provid- 
ing for die differences in pupils cakes time and effort, by allowing 
boys and girls to carry some of the responsibilities for their outj 
learning, the teacher can keep his load from becoming too great. In 
any case, the benefits to tlic individual pupils are usually worth the 
effort. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Planning for teaching 


The hey .o .uccc«fu. .eaching is 

stitute for It. Good f ",;vi,y free from dead spots and 

class atmosphere, and I likely to result in worth- 

:rer::i::X-«^n^ea^ht,e..f^^ 

"^rrr:::.gr.en..n^— 

2. How we should try to “ “i™',,,,. i, taking place. 

3. How we should evaluate Ui , will be devoted 

The remainder of this clrapter and the follow mg 
to these ingredients. 

PLANNINO the course 

The teacher's responsihihTies ^aginatively. 

Every course should P from school to school and 

The planning of course of study, a syllabus, 

system to system. Some schM s suggestions concerning the 

or a curriculum guide. Tl P uf the counc, the methods 

goals that should be achiev , ,,,jt might be used. Some 

that might be employed, ,j.|rese units give suggcnons 

schools provide source or res ru be used m the 

for topics, objectives, and activii 
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course ’ ' . - . itse outlines or guide of any sort 

other iiiai. text., ^vurkbooks, and teaching materials. 

Still, no matter ^vhat the system has provided to aid the teacher 
in designing his courses, the responsibility for the content of the 
course rests squarely upon the teacher. If the school provides a 
course of study, syllabus, or curriculum guide, the teacher should 
make use of it. Not to do so may introduce confusion into a carefully 
planned school program. Even so, courses of study are usually sug- 
gestive and allow for considerable variation. Even when courses are 
rigidly laid out, the good teacher can vary the course to suit the in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of his pupils. This he can do by changing 
the course sequence, modifying the time spent on various topics, de- 
termining which topics should receive most emphasis, and varying 
the methods of teaching. In the final analysis it is tire teacher who 
decides precisely what is to be taught and how it is to be taught. 

One day a supervisor visited a beginning teacher who was having 
difficulty. This young person had taken on a job which was almost too 
mudt for him. He was teaching material difficult for him and was having 
considerable difficulty keeping up with the class. When the supervisor 
asked him for his plans, he replied, *T am so busy I have not been able 
to make any lesson plans yet.” What would your answer be to this be- 
ginning teacher? 

A well-known teadier once said that there are three things important 
in good teaching. They are: determining what the children are to leam, 
why they are to learn it, and how they best can learn it. Criticize this 
statement. 


The textbook and course pfanmng 

If courses of study or curriculum guides are not provided, the 
most common method of selecting the content of a course is to follow 
a basic textbook. Tlie chief merit of thb plan is that it gives the be- 
ginning teacher an organized outline of the subject content to fol- 
ow. owever, the teacher should recognize that all chapters are not 
of equal importance. 


Funlicnnorc, the Intt sequence is not always the best for every 
cuss. SUvishly following a textbook is poor practice. It may cut one 
many opportunities for creaiiveness, from netv ideas, from 
1 1 uy 0 approadi, and from variety of method. It often leads to 
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the mere "covering of ground" in a subject rather than significant 
learning. 

P/onning fhe course sequence 

From the foregoing tve see that the teacher must plan his courae 
himself, whatever he uses as a basis for hts 

for planning is relatively simple. It consists of three s eps. Tim 
eacher may enlUt the aid of his pupils in ^ 

or he may do them himself. In either case the respons.bihty for the 

decisions made is his. The steps arc. r th** course 

1. Decide what it is the pupils 

2. Decide the sequence of topics whicli s i 

order to attain this learning. .honld be allotted for 

. 3. Decide the amonnt of time which should 

each topic. 

Orgonizing ihe course psychologically 

The three steps are quite simple, g, do 

fully to provide a course |,ologically and provide for 

so, we atwmpt to organize the course psychologically p 

transfer of training and retention. „„rhologially. That >*. 

Every conrae should than subject 

course should be organized around the p p 
matter. In other svords: nuoils. 

It should be adapted to the ?, ^ pj] and for the 

It should allow lor variation from pupil to p p 

same pupil from time to time. i„„rt 3 nt omissions in subject 
U should be selective, roalang important 

matter. . and problem solving and 

It should encourage “ riLe. 

emphasize leaching throug i ^ direct experience in a propor* 

^t should use both 

tion suitable to the level and -q [or any course must 

From the above one can „acher selects topics 

he selected with greatest , jmerests. If possible, he pi^ 

suitable to the pupils; =ct.v..^ f^aVncntly 

tuples Of s.. 

‘Adapted from Roy ^^V/verntt IWO. PP- 162-lW. 

Houghton Mltllin Compatiy. Boston. 19VI PP 
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help of the pupils. He sees to it that the course does not limit the 
pupils to book learning alone, but that it is a judicious mixture of 
vicarious and direct experience. 

Furthermore, the competent tcadicr adapts the topics he has 
selected to the needs of his class. Since all pupils arc individuals, a 
predetermined selection of topics svill not be appropriate for all 
pupils. The teacher should provide opportunities for differentiation 
within the topics and. if necessary, addition to, deletion from, or 
substitution for the normal sequence for some individuals. 

One author says that one should not follow a text in planning a 
course. Do you agree? Why, or why not? 

Of what value are textbooks, curriculum guides, courses of study in 
the planning of a course? How should cadi of them be used? How rigidly 
should they be followed? 


P/anning for refenfion ond transfer of froining 

Using the outcome of one learning situation in anoUier situa* 
lion is called transfer of training. Thus, when a pupil uses in a his- 
tory class skills which he originally learned in English, transfer has 
taken place. If such transfer docs not take place, the learning is of 
little value. 

Transfer is not usually automatic. It is more likely to result 
when the application of the learning to other situations is pointed 
out. When that is not done, transfer may not take place because the 
learner does not see the relationship. Transfer also results from com- 
ponents common to the original learning situation and the situation 
in which the learning is to be used. In effect, this means that the 
more the learning situation” is like the “using situation,” the more 
likely it is that tire learning will transfer. 

Another aid to transfer is thorough learning. One can transfer 
w at one knows and understands much more readily than something 
l«s well known. Thorough knowledge helps us remember also, but 
the best way to retain what we learn is to use it. What we do not use 
we ten to forget. Of course, we remember extremely vivid happen- 
mgs well and we have learned some things so ^vell that it seems we 
n never otget them. Still, in spite of exceptions, the rule holds, 
pen ones native tongue becomes rusty if one does not use it. The 
key to retention is renewal through frequent use. 

\Vho should decip what the goals of a course should be? 

How would you decide what a course should include? 
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How can you prepare (or individual diHerences in the initial plan- 
"'"^^at'would you loot tor in selecting materials for your course? 

PUPIL-TBACHCR PLANNING 
Motivating by means of pupiMeaclier p/onning 

that is important and interesting or y P 

activity is planned by the group, it °™ ,|,e responsibility 

words, iE the planning has b«^aat^y 

“bf^U?mdT,fupa.no.onger^^^^^^ 

mud. more powerful than that of an adulu 

A (abarofcry of democratic the- 

One of the aims to think. Another aim 

orists claim schools should stri education is the ability 

(requently mentioned tn the . locating public ednration 

to choose wisely. One ‘'‘””7 /^'ee^tional alms imply the 
is to develop good citizens. others in 

ability to plan ones own wort-, experience can one gatn tn 

planning group acttviues. J j„g to ,he planning o( class 

this sort of thing than by ^ J“, 3 „oi„g offers one a labotato^ 
activities and lessons? PuptMead P . short, in democratic 

in thinking, in making choices, m planning 
citizcnsliip. 

Not pupil planning but bm pupil-teacher 

Cooperative planning « .eacher abdicate his re- 
planning. Under no ^lie teacher roust guide and limit, 

sponsihilities and role as mentor. 
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seldom, if e\'er. should he turn the pupils completely free. The 
amount of freedom the pupils should have depends upon many 
things, such as the pupils’ maturity, their ability level, the subject, 
and their previous experience on cooperative planning. Pupils svho 
have not learned how to plan will be ov'envhelmed if suddenly al* 
lowed to direct themselves. Furthermore, to ask pupils to plan the 
topics in a course whose sequence is largely determined by the 
nature of the subject matter — as in mathematics — seems pointless. 
Pupil-teacher planning should not be used in the same way svith 
all pupils, nor in all subjects. 

Moreover, such planning may not be appropriate for all teach- 
ers. Conduaing courses in this f^hion requires considerable skill. 
It requires a teacher who is not afraid to subordinate himself to the 
group, who does not need to be the center of the picture, who is not 
afraid of making errors, who can command respect without demand-, 
ing it, and who is relatively sure of his control of the pupils. The 
new teacher should go slowly in introducing pupil-teacher planning. 
Not to do so may result in chaos. 

What are the advantages of pupil-teacher planning? What are its 
dangers? TSTien and where would you use h? How would you set about 
to use it? 

Is pupil-teacher planning better suited to certain subjects and courses 
than to others? Explain your answer. 


Honesty the best policy 

In a best-selling book a popular svriier states that he brought 
up his children by a permbsive system — in other svords, he per- 
mitted them to do anything he wanted them to do. Sometimes thb b 
true of teacher-pupil planning. The teacher permits the pupils to 
plan to do what he had already decided they should do. Such plan- 
ning b not really pupil-teacher planning at all. It b teacher plan- 
ning in dbguise. Teachers who attempt to force their o^vn plans on 
the pupils under the gube of cooperative planning are hardly honest. 
In all things the teacher should be on the level with hb pupib. If he 
plans for them to choose within limits, let him prescribe the limits 
in advance If he does not. he should go along with the pupib’ deci- 
sion even though it be a poor one. To allow the pupib to plan and 
CT to \cto or re\’oke the plan not only borders on the dbhonest. 
It destroys the faith of the ptipOs. 
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How to fonduei puptUieacher planning 

Successful cooperative planning docs not come accidentally. It 
results from careful planning. As a matter of fact, in some ways co- 
operative planning requires more rigorous planning than does the 
more conventional type of lesson. This is so because the pupils re- 
quire motivation and guidance. To help pupils make good choices 
without dictating to them is an art which requires real preparation. 
Since cooperative planning may take the group off in any of several 
directions, the reader can readily see that this type of planning also re- 
quires exceptional knowledge of one’s subject matter. Furthermore, 
it often means that the teacher should have several possible plans 
ready in order to guide die group in the way it decides to go. 

f*upi7«feacher pfenning /or beginners 

Afdiough pupil-teac/ier planning is not particularly difficult, 
pupils require training and practice in the techniques before they 
can master them. Often boys and girls can learn to participate in 
pupil-teacher planning by first helping to plan their otvn activities. 
As they develop more maturity and skill in working as a group, 
they can proceed to the more djflicult task of planning class activi- 
ties. Later, when (hey have become more sophisticated, they can 
move on to such difficuit tasks as planning what to include in a 
topic, and, finally, what topics to include in a course. "With inex- 
perienced pupils one should not expect great success initially. The 
secret of success is to give them small responsibilities at first and 
gradually to increase these responsibilities as the pupib show they are 
ready. 

One mediod of introducing pupil-teacher planning is to present 
alternate plans and to allow the pupils to select the plans they prefer. 
Thus, in a general mathematics class which is studying how to pre- 
pare a budget, the teacher might ask the class whether they would 
prefer to make up a personal budget or to set up an organizational 
budget. In a music class the teaclier might ask the group to dioose 
betsveen preparing "Tlie Soldiers Chorus” or ''When llie Foeman 
Bares His Steel.” In English dass the pupils might decide svheiher 
to study the short story or the drama next. 

Another ivay to involve pupils in the pupil-teacher planning is 
for the teacher to propose a plan of action and then ask for their 
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suggestions and approval. In business education, for example, the 
teacher might ask the pupils it they swiuld like to go to a bank and 
see how a bank operates. If they agree that this idea has possibilities, 
then they might discuss ways and means of making the visit and 
things they might wish to see when they get there. 

Discussion techniques in pupiMcocher planning 

Groups can also plan by discussion technitjues. As a class is 
about to begin the study of insects, the teacher might ask, “What do 
you think we should learn about insects?” During the discussion 
tlie pupils might propose such things as: 

What do insects cat? 

How do they reproduce? 

^Vhat are insects anyway? 

How do you make an insect board? And so on. 

The teacher will undoubtedly have some things to suggest. Some* 
where in the discussion he might ask: "Don’t you think we ought 
to know something about the insect’s life cycle?” Perhaps the pupils 
will not know what a life cycle b. Probably when lliey do know, 
they will want to include it. If they do not, the teacher should indi* 
cate the importance of the life q'cle and point out tlie necessity for 
including it in the study. 

Discussion techniques can also be used to plan learning activi- 
ties. For example, as the class decides what it wants to study, the 
teacher or leader can bring up the question, “How do we go about 
it?” Thus, through class discussion, committees can be formed, read- 
ings can be suggested, dramatic roles can be cast, and field trips can 
be projected. Sometimes the class may ask a pupil or group to inves- 
tigate and report back on the feasibility of a projccL Included in 
these plans should also be plans for evaluating what has been 
learned. 

The same group discussion techniques can be used by a rela- 
tively mature group to select a topic for study. A good way to launch 
such discussion is to ask the pupib to suggest possible plans for con- 
sideration. Perhaps one might ask the pupils to skim a chapter or a 
book to find topics in it they would like to learn about. Perhaps their 
curiosity may be piqued by a movie, a story, a teacher talk, or a 
di^ion of some current event. Consider svhat happened in a cer- 
tain general saence class the day after the first artificial earth satellite 
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launched. After a short discussion of the 
obvious to all that the bop and girls of that c.gh * 
anxious to know more about astronomy and were ready to wo 

""“if discussion technitiues are used in 

that the pupils will have it for ready reference, 

A word of coulion 

A word of caution at •his. 

order to plan, one needs some in oiw himself 

Tlie following anecdote, amcerm g P j„ 2 y he a case 

substituting for a sick colleague ^ coune in 

in point. The •='“ ilytnstructions from his stricken col- 

educational psychology. Hts only i g„ 

league svere for dte stttdenu to dtoss wto t^FV 
out of the course. The disoisston instructor svas 

know what one could S« Secondary-school pupils 
not well enough prepared ' P , ,l,em cannot plan well 

who do not know the possibilities open 

either. 

Molting group decisions nmallv helpful. The 

lu making group ’‘"^^rt question to a formal vote, 

technique seems to be to avoid p^mgtn 

but frequently to seek an «P'^' avoids foundering on 

elimination of unpopular altem ^ decision, fur- 

difficult decisions. When the s agreement. If no agree- 

ther discussion can often bring ‘ P P j to compromise, 

ment is reached, rite pupils ^^cssary, one can resort to a 

e.g., first "your topic, then purpose of teacher-pupil 

formal vote, but doing so P ^ 

planning and is liable to fP'“.‘'''J5J /^ore satisfactory when the 

Teacher.pupil pbn"i"S“ “fbmeTu decisiom. These erttena 

group has some criteria on which to base us 
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can be made jointly or by the teacher with class approval. During 
the planning session the teacher may often have to remind the class 
of the criteria. “Is this the sort of thing you really wanted to do? Is 
this really pertinent to our problem?’' By so doing he can usually 
improve the quality of group decisions without seeming to impose 
his own will on the pupils. 

Pupif-feacher planning for incfiViduaf pupi/s 

Not all the planning for specific learnings needs to be through 
group activity. Certain pupils may wish to learn several specific 
things. Provision should be made for this in the planning of indi- 
vidual and small group activities. 

If the goals are firmly fixed and the pupils know what activities 
they may dioose from, or what activities may help them learn what 
they want to learn, then individuab can do much of their own plan- 
ning without the teacher’s doing much more than approve their 
plans. Of course, the teacher will usually need to suggest a few 
changes of plan, recommend sources of materials and references, and 
guide the pupils as they work along. This procedure relieves the 
teacher of much of the detail, so that he has much more time to 
work with individuals. In addition, the pupils learn through their 
own planning. It is unfortunate that many pupils have been de- 
prived of this type of learning by overzealous teachers. 

A concluding statement 

As one can see, cooperative planning is hardly a lazy man’s ivay 
to teach. It is an excellent method of involving pupils in the learn- 
ing process. It is particularly effective in long-term planning such as 
weekly or unit planning. 

To what extent and in what ways should the pupils participate in 
planning of the course? 

How would you introduce pupil-teacher planning to a high-school 
class which had never had experience in planning? 


PIANNING LESSONS 

Once the course has been planned, the teacher must plan for 
the actual instruction. Some teachers use the unit plan as the basis 
for their planning. Others develop their topics on the basis of daily 
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Icssoni. Since the htlcr procedure u the older and more deeply en- 
trenched of ilic two let ns consider it first. 

Preporing fho /esson pfan 

A lesson is a short period ot instruction devoted to a spccthc 
topic, sVill, or idea. In preparing a l^n, the first th.ng to do ts jo 
deoide svhat the pupil should learn trom it. This is called tl e ola 
j^^e of the lessotu Deciding svhat these learning 
be is the responsihility ol the teacher. Tl.at is *'’”5'' 

lesson as a svhole is devclopesl cooperative y svith l e class^ 

In selecting the objectives, the teacher should heep certain 
criteria In mini. Perha^ the first o. these is 
svorthlvhile learning products, pertinent to “T. ; °"oL s hy 
alssays have a id answer ^e pii^l^ w^^^^^ 
do we have to study this? Another enter o .„,i,„’. own 

product desired should J are clear, the teacher 

mind. In oulcr lo be sure ibai nw J . j^^rning products 

would do well to describe just w i surprised to 

St: s >. -t,. .. 

“ ... 

I^IlSu’llsIhlhlannot be competed j;- 

pointless. This bringsupaniutpor an. 

the same things in any class. obieclives sliould allow pupils 

difficult for another. Therefore ones '>>'1®"“ ” ,,a^, 

to achieve them in different amounts and in diffcren 

What would be a suiub.e objective for a lesson on Edgar Allan 

oLt: 4 «re?a?”o« pupiU m achieve them in dlfferenl 

amounts and difTcrent vrays? ' 

Seleeting (he subjeef mailer ^ 

At this point it might '‘‘“j” "J ,],o teaclier neglects subject 
the lesson. No lesson can get ry . course, lead to the 

matter. Tlte subject matter sel«t^ ^ ad from the aet.v.- 
objective of the lesson, and ran j"? “ ,,er to he studied or 
ties. Often it is wise to ottthne the subject m 
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discussed. This outline might be included in the >“™ 
or placed on a separate sheet of paper. In choosing ™‘‘"' 

it is particularly important to be selective. One cannot eve^ 

thing Therefore the teacher should avoid attempting to include tM 
11 , and rather should include only that subject matter trhich 
seems to him to hold the most promise. 


P/anning the aetivifies 

Once the objective has been chosen we must decide how to 
reach it. This is done by the activities of the pupils in and ou 
class. Experience is not the best teacher; experience is the on y 
teacher. Consequently, the planning of suitable activities is ‘ 

They are the experiences through which pupils learn. Unless t ey 
are properly planned, one can hardly expect the pupils to reac tc 
desired goal. j u pA 

Activities may be called the teacher’s tools, and should ® , 

accordingly. Just as a carpenter uses a rip-saw for ripping boar an 
a CTOss-cut saw for cutting across the grain, so the teacher needs o 
select the proper activities for the job to be done. To tliis end, t e 
teacher should learn to conduct many different kinds of activities. 
The more activities the teacher knows hoiv to conduct, the more 
likely he will be able to find the activity most suitable for any given 
situation. 

As in planning of objectives, the teacher must be careful to 
choose suitable activities. If he wishes, he may enlist the ® 
pupils in deciding upon the activities. Still, the teacher is responsi e 
for the quality and suitability of the activities chosen. Some criteria 
he may consider in selecting activities are: 

1. ^Vill the activity lead to the goal desired? Is it suitable? 

2. Is it efficient? Will it lead us to our goal directly and eco- 
nomically? 

3. Is it suited to the pupils' abilities and interests? 

4. Do we have time for it? 

5. Do we have the material for it? 

6. Does it allow for individual differences? 

7. Is it suitable for the room in which it is scheduled to take 
place? If not, can wc find a suitable place? 

In addition to selecting the activities the teacher must also d^ 
cide how to conduct the aaiviiies. He therefore tries to determine 
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Uie sequence oE the activities and the approximate time to he spent 
on each activity. He plans how to introduce the lesson and how to 
launch the various activities. He also provides for finishing each 
lesson with a culminating activity— a summary, for instance. 

Preparing for ihe aciivUies 

The teacher murt also prepare for tlie activities. It he plans to 
use questions, he decides what questions to ask, and notes dotvn the 
svordiog of the more important ones. If he plans to use demonstra- 
tions or films, he gathers the necessary materials and equipment be- 
forehand and elieSs tliem carefully to be sure that everydnng n m 

'™'''Befomtttempting any experiment or demonstration one should 
try it fitt”snr^e cLl apparatus and -hniqu. Nothing ts 
ll7ttcr than a demonstration svhich ° • 

one assigns a problem or exercise, one should ‘ “ 

■ cause the pupiU to lose respect for the teacher. 

What activities 

were suitable for a discussion of The Jiavem r 
lesson designed lo achieve ilicsc objectives. 

other elements of the lesson plan 

his plan die teacher shonldl^d^^^ 

rr s7-r — rrs’^'S‘ng 

dosvn things he svishes to rem ^ 

for any new assignments. 

Using pfan books . . , 

School officials P™"f'/“e'’v7uable for planning the 

;:;Sie“ ?:rue"rscS;> P^ar. unfortunate,, some of the 
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commercial plan books do not allow enough space for one to enter 
an entire plan. Since this is the case, the teacher may want 
his daily plan on a sheet of composition paper or in a notebook de- 
signed for that purpose. 


A sampfe /esson p/an 

The "Cambridge Daily Plan Book” shown on p. 74 uses the 
format of a commercial plan book. In actual practice t e teac ler 
listed the sentences he planned to use on a separate sheet of paper 
rather than in the plan book. Read the plan critically. It is not at all 
perfect. 

Following is a lesson plan prepared by a college student using a Eom 
slightly different from that just described. This plan is designe to e 
used in a twelfth-grade chemistry class. Evaluate this lesson plan, an 
you suggest any ways in which it might be improved? 

UESSON PLAN — Thursday 


A. Objectives: 

A molecule is the smallest possible division of a substance whidt ca 
be made without destroying its properties. 

Energy Is the ability of matter to move other matter, or to affect t e 
motion of other matter. 

The two kinds of energy are: active or kinetic, and stored or potential. 
Matter and energy are related since matter cannot be moved without 
some force to cause the movement. 

B. Subject Content: 

1. Text reference: pages 34-9, covering topics: molecules, elements and 
compounds, matter and energy, and two kinds of energy; 

2. Orally read pages 34-9; discuss and explain the topics covered, espe- 
cially noting and clarifying the concepts of molecules, elements, 
compounds, atoms. 

C. Class Procedure: 

1. Initiate lesson svilh brief xes'icw of matter, and introduce its com- 
position; 

2. Read pages 34-9 orally and then go over the sections slowly, explain- 
ing the more difTicult passages; 

5. Display a picture of an atom and list the elements; 

4. Have a discussion on energy and its kinds; 

5. Have each student write examples of some form of matter having a 
particular kind of energy; 

6. Have some of these examples rontributed to the class. 
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D. Imlruclional MaInkU: Text-Oiir Environminl: general chemistry 
textbook; 

^ MOTorirTthe definition of energy and ia two tinds: po.entiai and 
kinetic. 


Summary 

In summing up, let us note that a lesson should consist of the 

"’"T‘"lhe obiective. A precise statement of what is to be learned 
in the teson b .ov 

£Sas:s-rr.lT=;S=r: 

tivities should be , materials needed tor each activ- 

4. The materials needed. The materiat!^^^^ 

ity. Planning J^m for the lesson should also be 

ready for use. Preparing the classroom 

‘""tspecial notes. 

thing often included. following section will be devoted 

6. The new assignment. The loti b 

to the assignment. 

preparing me ASSIGNMENT 

An essential part of any it can 

ment serves four functions. 1 , .lo the task; and it can pro- 

motivate; it can show the pups o these functions briefly* 

vide for individual differences. Let us look at 

The funclions of the assignment a.Vecnon and 

The first purpose of the |b/e°to do anything unless 

the scope Of I tesh^ 
one knows wliat to do. The p *p^ 
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CAMBRIDGE DAILY PLAN BOOK’ 


For High and Grammar Schools 


GRADE 

OBJECTIVE 


WORK ASSIGNED 


DATE 

RESULT 


1. Return composillon*. 

2. Explain marking system 
(Two grades: one for 
comp., one for mechanics). 

3. Review theme. Point out 
that the story must carry 
out the premise in order to 
be successful. 

4. Go over the following sentences selected from the composition. 
Note: Exercise should be considered a help. First correct sentences 
on paper; then discuss them. Revrritc, if necessary. 

\Vhai is wrong with each of these $cntcnces> 

1. The bo<ly of the dead wolf loomed up before him. (loomed 
up is inappropriate, perhaps lay, appeared) 

2. Coming into the room Mother asked What is the matter? 
(dangling phrase, quotation marks) 

8. Now I've really tried it, he'll be on my back the rest of die 
week were Johnny’s thoughts, (quotes, half sentences) 

[Five other sentences have been omitted to conserve space] 


Proper punctuation, proper 
word ^oice, and proper 
construction help make 
sentences clear. 


Summary questions; TVhy punctuate? Why good sentence structure? 
^Vhy be careful of words? 

Assignment: Read The Spectre BridegToom, What do you think the 
premise to be in this story? 

Note: Period cut to 10:14 because of grade reports. 

Remember to show Allan how to develop premise. He missed 
original explanation. He should rewrite the composition. 


‘This fonn h a page froni the Cambridge Daily Plan Book published by the J. L. 
Hammett Company and used by their permmion. 
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each pupil's task clear and definite to him. Some teachers tell the 
pupils iust srhat is to be done. Other! develop the task cooperatively 
with the group. In either case, however, the teacher should try to 
make sure that each and every pupil knotvs exactly svhat his mk 
is. In case of a problem, for instance, the teacher must be sure that 
the pupiU understand the problem, that the problem is well enough 
defined to be manageable, and that the pupils know how to go about 

'"'"An examplei Let us suppose that the class had i-' 
studying the Civil War period and is ready to 5“ ™ ^ 

Reconsfruction period. Let us further assume ‘hat « 
class discussion the class had decided that they svanted to know 

answer to some of the following questions. .fates cet 

After the war tvas over, how did the Confederate states get 

back into the Union? ,, . . vireveisa? 

to the sea, how did tlie people live tn the Soutlialter the 
What happened to the slaves? 

What happened to ‘h' ^^denu into all sorts 
These questions could lead a group o 
of problems. These are not easy problems. D . j subject- 
toLh of these questions. On ‘h'^h" ^d. 

centered, grolind-raveringteache h^^ questions are to serve 

diem summarily in a few sentences. 

as a basis for future study they must e e i ^ j j,c before it 

In any case, the rrfuce "t u> '"“ing- Short 

is finally made. Probably it is “ , , ^^^d. Longer assignments 

assignments may be placed on the ^ minimize pupils' for- 

should be duplicated. Written setting the assignment 

getting what it is they were going both on the 

down helps lessen chances ”f^. 

part of the pupil and the troihcr prepare the pupiU 

The second function of the includes supplying the 

/or the job to be done. ’^h« starting the new task 

background material the pupd ^ ^ ejnre die assignment deter* 

and DTOvidinff for adequate mo«vauon. motivation. 


uacKgrounu r * . , 

and providing for adequate miporBu. . 

mines what is to be done, it is ^ ^j/n,akes sure that the pupi 
It is during the assigning that the teacher m 
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kno™ why he should do this job and that the reasons for doing it 

are ^vo^th^vhiie. . , 

Not only should the assignment make clear svhat is to be done, 
and mom-ate the pupil to attempt the task, but it abo must pomt 
out to him how to do it. This is tlie third function of the assi^ment. 
Although teachers should avoid spoon-feeding the pupils, they 
should also be sure that each pupil knows hotv to go ^ ' 

If it is a job of studying through reading, the key words should D 
pointed out. and suggestions concerning what to look for should be 
made. In other words, tltc teacher should try to be sure tliat the 
pupiU know how to use the methods and materials available to them. 

Another function of the good assignment is to be sure that each 
and es ery pupil has a task appropriate for him. It is hard to F®'’® 
any subject matter is truly essential except as it meets the needs o 
youngsters. If this is true, any assignment which places subject mat- 
ter above tlie individual differences of tlie youngsters is of doubtful 
validity. 


The marks of o good ossignmenf 

What, then, are the marks of a good assignment? The following 
list will suggest some criteria for evaluating an assignment. 

1. Is it worthwhile? 

2. Does it seem worthwhile to the pupil? In other words, does it 
capitalize on pupil interest or create pupil interest? 

3. Is it clear? 

4. Is it definite? 

5. Does it provide for the differences in pupils — i.e., their dif- 
ferent aptitudes, abilities, and interests? 

6. Is it reasonable as far as length and difficulty are concerned? 

7. Does it show die pupil how to go about it? Does it suggest 
methods and materials which may be used profitably? 

8. Does it prowde the pupil with the background necessary 
for completing the assignment satisBictorily, e.g., vocabulary? 


Use these criteria to judge assignments given in your college counes. 
Do your college assignments perfonn the functions assignments 
should perform? If they fail, in what ways do they fail? 

A student teacher’s assignment to his United States history class was, 
"Read pages 184-297 for tomorrow.” In what w'ay is this assignment de- 
ficient? 
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Making fhe assignment 

In order to make an effective assignment, the teacher must take 
time to develop it sufficiently. Even for a short assignment the 
teacher rvill ordinarily need to alios* at least ten minutes for h s 
presentation. The use of one or more entire 
In fact, properly to develop a long-term ^ ^ 

to do the job properly. To be most effect , P 
assignment should probably immediately prece 
done. 


SUMMARY 

. . * -I !'»?v man's aciivltics. They are, 

Planning activities are ^ i,is knowledge 

however, essential i£ the teacher is . 

and skill. Poor planning has ruined 

described as the most common cause .-adier’s. He must plan 

The responsibility « /^.tV'hTugh he may Le 
his courses, his units, and his f source units, textbooks, and 
curriculum courses oE st«d.«. m ^ ^ the teacher 

other materials to draw from. In p should guard against 

can find these devices 

their restricting him too much. B psychological or- 

matter for the course, the f‘°““d7„nsfer. 

ganization and for "'“""‘"'/'•X essentials in a daily lesson plan 
Every lesson needs a plan. The ,i,e list ot mate- 

are the objectives, the subject matter. eisentiaU 

rials needed, the assignment, and any p 

tell us what to do, how to do it, ana j uniu need 

Sometimes daily lesson plans used m eonjunc.io 
not be very detailed. . the teacher's shorn- 

Although tlie responsibility alts y i^jchcr in planning, 

ders, the pupils can often ■W’P'”" ,„pcratively. Usually one 
However, puplU must taught •“ P („^[|,er. Deciding what 
should start by designing class 
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one hopes to learn from a topic and what 

should be require considerably more sophistication. W'* ‘"«P 
rienced pupils one should not expect ^eat success -nmallyjhe 
secret is to give them small responsibilities at first, and then 
crease the responsibilities as the pupils show they are ™dy. 

The assignment is an essential part of any iKson be 
sets the direction and scope of the Visk, prepares the pupi . 

and shows him how to do iu Unless the assignment is well made. 

the lesson may fail. , . . ^ 

All in all, although planning may be hard work, it is one o 

keys to successful teaching. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The unif- 


What is the unit meflioci? 

tcctive teadimg-lMrning ®““^'°“'^,„cherho[L will result from 

r r.“'"rs.i. .■< ■“ 

"'■sr^srs.,— 

are the skills and undersundi gs j„5jill jn the 

predations, and ideals which t ic pupil. Unless these 

pupils. Real learning produce are dangm m the puP 

changes occur, no lesson « ° , T^^'u^ure th,an others; 

will not occur in eve^ P“P • may become enthused by the 

some svill learn more ‘'’°™ The teacher’s goals, then, do 

learnings; some may he lef pa , tj,e pvipiU; tliey rep- 

not represent the real “g ^uch will be. If 

resent what the teadier o^ ijjjning products of the individual 
the unit is successful, 

pupils sviU HPP™»“”"'' ‘'X conTts of the experiences and 
The second part of the acquire the learn* 

activities in which the pup assignment. All 

ing products. These activui^«^ ^ designed to help the pupiU 
of the activities and expe .^^5 are the teacher s goaU. 

achieve the P°^^"“'*l‘r.”’‘"n/expericnccs should help produce the 
Although all the activities and exp 
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desired learnings, not all the pupils participate in 

are, however, certain activities that may be /X,; 

These tve shall call the basic activit.es. Other activiti^ay be purely 
optional. Pupils usually select the optional act.vtt.es 
by the teacher or developed by the class. In carrying out ^ “ 

signment, much o£ the direction and planning comes bora to 
pupils themselves. Each pupil may be 

study guide. With this guide and to teachers help the puP'b ^ 
plan their individual activities to a large extent. Thus ^ey can beg 
new activities without waiting for the other members of the cto, ana 
the teacher is freed to work with pupils who need help, guidance, 
and counseling. As one can readily see, the unit assignment, nsualty 
lasting from two to six weeks, is a refined form o£ the differentia 
assignment. 

Types of onif 

At present, many authors differentiate between units and citify 
them by types. For example, it has been a practice to speak of 
matter units and experience units. The beginning teacher shou 
not let this terminology confuse him. A unit is a unit. All units con* 
sist of both subject matter and experience. One cannot teach with- 
out subject matter because subject matter is what one teaches to the 
pupils. Since one learns only through one’s experience, whatever is 
taught must be taught through experience. We usually think of ex- 
perience units as those which emphasize the experiences or the learn- 
ing process, svhile subject matter units are those in which subject 
content is emphasized. The difference is not a significant one — merely 
a difference in emphasis. Some writers also refer to appreciation 
units, process units, and other special purpose units. These are 
merely units in which a certain type of learning product is em- 
phasized. For our present purpose these differences may be dis- 
regarded. 


THE TEACHING-IEARNING CYCLE 

The teaching of a unit consists of four phases. They are the 
introductory phase, Uie laboratory phase, tlxe sharing of experience 
phase, and the evaluating phase. Together they make up the teach- 
ing-learning cycle or process. 
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The iniroduciory phose 

"A good beginning is halt the battle." Perhaps this adage is an 
exaggeration, but it certainly has a point as Ear m 
cemid. A great deal oE the success oE any un.t ^ 

introductory phase or, as it is oEten called the approach. Tins pha« 
consists oE activities designed to launch the un.t. In tt the teacher 
attempts to: 

1. Arouse the pupils’ interest. 

2. InEorm the pupils oE rvhat the unit is f i„. 

3. Help the teacher learn more about his p p 

teresui, their abilities, their 3 other 

4. Show the relationship svith preceding 

courses. , .i, 

5. Plan the rest of the unit with the pup _ 

Sometimes an introductory snrichtlv perhaps the 

course or unit, IE it "'"jlj' “lass atmMph'ere pleasant, 

impetus of the first day will kc p activities sliould be 

Erie'^dly, and sprightly. For m a ETst start, the 

purposeEul and business-like. W I „j|| 

pupU, are likely to get the On the other hand, 

be no nonsense because tt ts going ,1,^, 

one can readily see rvhat 'he pfP^';”^ Similarly, iE the in- 
late with much the pupils tl.at later 

troductory activities are dull, difTiCult. An inirodurtory 

activities may be interesting w . ,, good one does just 

activity is a device start off promptly with an 

that. Every coune, unit, or .-our hat. we arc on 

activity which tells cite pupd. Hold on . ) 

our ivay.” . , makes a practice of starting his 

For example, a chemistry introductory talk, 

«r, /vviflntion with a bang. ,tE*mansiralion that 


Jror example. - • . ' „ ^ starts lus jnnwuvs^.; 

unit on oxidation with a wng. ^ demonstration that 

he casually mixes “‘J 3^^ ,^ion nearly rocks the pupils 

lie says is yet to come. quietly lolloiv die explosion 


he says is yet to come. "" quietly lolloiv the explosion 

ort their seats. The t't“*".''"‘’ ’’A iLpened? Why? And so on. 
with questions and discussion. Wh" PI- 

as a pos'iWe intcrcsicatclimg intro. 
Tire Eollowins .ylut do you think ol u? 

ductoiy activiry in a biology 
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1 SelEct ten substances tvith characteristic odors, such as an onion, 
oran« B Wanut. Place them in small corked botUes. BhndfoW 
com^nion and be sure he holds his nose so he cannot smelL Le^h^^ 
taste each substance separately and describe it to you. 

not hold his no^^^ 

smell each substance and describe it. Make two .„c,ance 

s. Compare the descriptions o[ the taste and smell of each sutaranra 
as he rives them to you. How do the, differ? Can you draw any Mudu- 
sions abom a person's relative ability to taste and 
cold in the nose makes any difference in the enjoyment of food? TOy? 

Could the above be used as an interest^atch.ng mtroducto^ acuv.ty 
IVhy, or why not? If not suitable as is, how might you adapt it for sum 
an activity? Perhaps you will want to compare your answer now y 
answer after you have completed reading this section. 


Motivational values of introductory activities 

A good introductory activity may not only catch the interest of 
the pupils, it may set the pupils* mental gears in motion; it may 
Stan young minds to thinking about the topic; it may arouse tnei 
curiosity; it may challenge them; or it may give them a taste whicn 
will make them crave more. In other words, a good introductory 
activity can motis'ate learning. 

Some examples of introductory activities which are designed to 
motivate include the following. In mathematics the teacher may 5*'^ 
the pupils a puule or problem of the "Mathematics for the Mi ' 
lions” variety which will challenge the pupils’ ingenuity. In the 
social sciences the teadier might propose a troublesome problem 
facing the nation and challenge the pupils to seek possible solutions. 


Pupil plonning in the introductory phase 

A main purpose in the introductory phase is to give the pupil 
direction. Although the pupil need not know the teacher's goals 
for the unit, he should have some idea of where he is going and rvhat 
he can get out of it so tliat he can set goals of his own. Tlius part 
of the introductory phase must be spent in planning. Since the class 
will spend much of the time in succeeding class sessions in individ- 
ual and small groups, the pupils should plan the activities for the 
test of the unit in the introductory phase. A good method is to 
distribute the study and activity guides at this point and let the 
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pupils, svith guidance, determine what tl.ey wisli to do, and pre^re 
a plan. A sample form for a plan follows. The pup.ls should not be 
held closely to this plan: they should be permuted to change rt and 
amplify it throughout later phases of the unit. 


Name , 
Unit 


Class , 
Date , 


Activities I plan to do. 


Committees I plan to work with. 


Materials I plan to read. 


Things I plan to make. 


Providing o tosis for plonning 

Not only can the U.c basis on which to 

portunity for planning, it can give H ^ ^ a dramatiation. 
^an. By means of a teacher 'f • “ '""“"ifS.ui'ed and briefed so 
a reading, or some such activity, P ,, where he is 

that he to the information necessary lor him 
and where he is going. . teacher gel to know 

A good introductory activity mo '' 'P s„th inform.i- 

his pupils better botli as a group . j ^tid devices wliicli are 
tiouh essential to good ” Chapter I. 

useful 1„ this respect have ^“^ge and moUvatc youngucr. 

What specifically might }Ou it 

to leam in i snbjec. which you P>»" i„i,i,.„,y acuvill? Under 

mat are the ruing a pre.cui 

what circumstances would )t>u 
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Types of actiViTies in introdudory phase 

Teachers can use introduaory activities for many purposes. 
However, they should not expect any one introductory activity to 
do everything one might wish tor in initiating a course or unit. One 
may need to use two or more diBerent introductory activities to ^r- 
form the functions desired in the introductory phase of any particu- 
lar unit. For instance, one may find it desirable to use one activity 
designed to help teacher and pupiU get acquainted, another activity 
designed to arouse pupil interest, and still another designed to e p 
pupils plan, all in the same unit. 

The teacher's ro/e in the introefuetory phase 

The teacher’s leadership is particularly important in intro- 
ductory activities. Since the pupils are starting afresh, they have little 
or no framework in which to fit themselves, nor do they yet know in 
what direction they arc going. Consequently the teacher must use 
belter-lhan*avenge leadenhip or the class may flounder. ** 
particularly true in the introductory phase of the first unit of a 
course. For this reason introductory activities may well be teacher- 
centered. 

One of the most popular introductory devices is to talk to the 
pupils. If one is good at it, thb is an excellent method, but the talk 
must be interesting, sprightly, and pointed. It should hold promise, 
but not false promise. Perhaps it may outline wdiat is to come, but the 
outline should not be overly detailed. 

Teacher talks are only one type of many introductory activities. 
Other types of activities high on the list are demonstrations, motion 
pictures, discussions, pretests, questions, and planning. 

Necessity for an excel/enf infroduction 

Tlic introductory phase often becomes vestigial as the natural 
carry-mcr from unit to unit eliminates the necessity of many of its 
functions and as the teachers leam to know their pupils better. How- 
ever, the teacher should use the most appropriate introductory 
activities he can employ. Because a good start is so important, intro- 
ductory activities are svorUiy of one’s best teaching. Sometimes an 
iniToduciory activity can make or break a unit. 
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T/ie faboralory phase 

In the laboratory phase the pupils go to work on their activities. 
During this pliasc they are free to attempt, under guidance, ivhatcver 
activities seem best to them. Thus they can capitalize on their own 
interests and abilities. Activities during this phase will consist largely 
of individual and small group svork such as committee projects, con- 
struction activities, individual research activities, extensive read- 
ing, and the like. From time to time the class may be called together 
by the teacher or the pupils to engage in common activities such 
as talks, discussions, moving pictures, and held trips. To a large extent 
Uie programming can be done by iJie pupils themselves. Many 
times the class selects a steering committee to coordinate the 
activities. 

The shoring 0/ experience phase 

Logically, the laboratory phase should be followed b)' the shar- 
ing of the interesting tilings learned during the laboratory phase. 
This part of the unit must be carefully planned. Nothing can be 
more boring and less conducive to learning than pupil reports re* 
peated endlessly. Ordinarily, the pupils should do the programming 
themselves, but the teacher must guide them carefully to ensure 
variety and sparkle. Some devices ivhich may be used aret 

1. Panels. 

2. Oral talks. 

3. Dramatizations. 

4. Writing up the activities for publication. 

5. Debates. 

6. Group discussions. 

7. Meetings of the class. 

8. Exhibits. 

9. Demonstrations. 

10 Preparing an anthology of pupil work. 

1 1 . Presenting and defending a position. 

12. Recordings and tapes. 

13. Audio-visual materials. 

14. Moving pictures. • 

The o£ tlra/technique, u d«cnbed m another chapter. 
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T/ie evoluafing phase 

The culmination o£ the unit is the evaluating phase Naturally, 
a good unit assignment will consist of many evaluations. The teacher 
evaluates the pupils' progress as they perform the activities, and so 
do the pupils. However, the end of the unit is a particularly good 
time for evaluation. Here die teacher stops to sec how well pupds 
have progressed toward the goals. The teacher needs to know the 
pupils’ progress in order to determine what to do next. The 
evaluative devices the teacher uses should be largely diagnostic so 
that he can tell where each pupil has hit or missed the mark. The 
teacher must be careful to evaluate each person’s progress to^vard 
each oE the objectives in the unit of learning. The evaluating instru- 
ments should be prepared before the unit begins. A later chapter 
will discuss the preparation and use of sucli devices. 

The flexibilify of ihe teaehmg-fearning cycle 

Perhaps this desaiption of the teaching-learning cycle makes 
it seem pretty rigid, but it is not so. It docs not always roll forward 
relentlessly. In fact, it varies for each pupil. For some it speeds; for 
some it dawdles. For many it starts, stops, turns back, and then starts 
again. One group might well have finished the preparation of a 
dramatization and be ready to present it to the class early in the unit 
long before any other group is ready to share the experience. 
A good 'unit plan will be flexible enough to allow this group 
to present its dramatization then and there. After their per- 
formance the pupils may go on to some other activities. Thus the 
unit has passed from the laboratory phase to the sharing of ex- 
perience phase and back again. 

Explain the teaching-learning cycle. What happens in eacli part of 
it? Wiiat are the introductory phase, laboratory phase, pooling and shar- 
ing phase, evaluation phase? 


PLANNING THE UNIT 

Planning a unit and a unit assignment is a relatively simple 
matter. In general, the job can be reduced to the following steps: 
1. Select the topic. 



^ 2. Selectyourgoalsorobjectives,i.c., the skills, understandings, 

attitudes, ideals, and appreciations which you hope the pupib will 
Icam from their study of the topic.* 

3. Prepare the unit assignment. 

a. Select the teacher-pupil activities and subject matter by 
which the pupils will leant the learning products. 

b. Select the activities and subject matter all pupib should 
do to some extent at least. 

c. Select the activities svhicb are to be optional. 

d. Organize the activities into a plan. Prepare for pupil 
programming of their oum work. 

4. Plan and prepare the evaluation materials and exercises. 
Prepare tests. NOTE: tests should be planned before the class starts 
ilie assignment. 

5. Plan, prepare, and secure the materials necessary for the 
activities. 

a. Study and activity guides. 

b. Special study and activity guides. 

c. Teacher bibliography. 

d. Pupil bibliography. 

e. Audio-vbual materials. 

f. Equipment and supplies. 

g. Reading materials. 

The ensuing paragraphs will explain in more detail what each 
of these steps entails and how to carry them out. 

Se/eclln9 the topic 

Planning a unit b very much like planning any other type of 
lesson. First one must select a topic. For practical purposes the topic 
is the name of whatever you are going to study. It b sometimes ad- 
vantageous to select an adolescent need or problem as the topic for 
study. In any case it should meet the criteria for topics suggested m 
the preceding chapter. 

can a teacher determine whether a paru'cular topic is worth 
the time, and effort? 

‘Some authorlUe* advoate fi«t selecifns one'i objecitves and then letectfagr the 
topic and activiile* which ihould briny the objective* about. However, the beginning 
teacher will find Uie present order much earier even though iheoretically perhaps not 
a* desirable. 
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It has been staled that the basic criteria ior judging a topic are (i) 
the nature oi the pupil and (2) the society in which he lives. Is this a 
valid statement? Why. or why not? 

^Vhe^e might one turn to find suggestions for suitable topics? 

PUNN/NG THE OBJECTIVES 
Preparing the objectives 

After the topic has been selected the teacher must decide ivhat 
learning the pupils should acquire from the study of the unit. This 
selection is the responsibility of the teacher alone. However, in 
carrying out his responsibilities and selecting the objectives, he can 
get tremendous help from supervisors, administrators, and faculty 
committees. Written materials which may be of help are courses of 
study, curriculum guides, source or resource units, and curriculum 
bulletins. If such are available the teacher should study them care- 
fully. They are usually a fruitful source of ideas. Sometimes the ob- 
jectives suggested in such materials can be used without any change. 
More often Uiey must be adapted and revised. Sometimes they will 
not be suitable at all. The teacher should not let the objectives 
suggested in such material fetter him and stunt his creativity. He is 
the person who must decide what learning products he should 
strive for. 

The pupils can help greatly by showing the teacher what they 
SNrant to know. Knowing what the pupils ^vish to know allosvs the 
leaclier to select learning products of value to them. They, of course, 
cannot themselves be responsible for selecting the learning products 
because they do not know enough about the subject. 

Once the teacher has decided what the objectives of the unit 
are, he should describe them in wTiting. It is usually helpful if the 
teacher writes a general statement or overviesv of what he is hoping 
to accomplish. This can be in the form of a paragraph or two de- 
scribing what is to be learned in the unit as in the following example 
from a unit in international relations entitled “From Empire to 
Commonwealth.” 

D^ing Uie twentieth century there has been developing between the 
Un«<^ States and Uie British Empire, now called the Commonwealth, 
common language, customs, and tradi- 
ttons. The great English-speaking naUons, including all the Briush Do- 
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minions, linked by friendship, haw come to be recognized by the nations 
of the U'orld as a tremendous force for keeping the peace and for success 
in war. Britain and the United States hav-e many problems in common 
in dealing tv’ith colonial possessions, particularly those that wish to have 
complete self-government. In the period from 1919-1956 Great Britain 
changed from a solidly united Empire, one of the great poh’ers of the 
world, to a great Commonwealth of Nations irhere the various parts 
lltat make up the whole are held togcilicr by reasons of trade and com- 
merce. 

Sometimes the ovendew may be given as a sort of table of con- 
tents as in the following unit on the machinist's square. 

The understandings and skills desired as an end result for each pupil 
are: (1) the ability to manufacture a machinist's square using the hand 
tools found in tlic machine shop: the milling madiine, shaper, drill 
press, power hack saw, and the pedestal grinder; (2) an understanding 
of the source, characteristics, value and properties of cold rolled steel, 
from the viewpoint of consumer and/or future fabricator; (3) an under* 
standing and appreciation of the metalworking industry in present-day 
civilization in reference to materials and processes employed, finished 
products, and the resulting etTea of these materials, processes and prod- 
ucts on the worker and the consuming public, (4) an understanding and 
appreciation of the svork performed by those employed in the metal- 
working industries and closely allied shops, sviih emphasis on the oppor- 
tunities and requirements for employment in these industries; (5) to 
develop an undentanding of some of the problems involved in common 
types of construction, and in repair and maintenance of machine and 
hand tools; (6) to develop an interest and appreciation of the methods 
and problems of industrial production; (7) to develop die ability to co- 
operate with fellow workers to attain mutual satisfaction. 

At times the overview may be presented as a series of problems 
or questions presumably of importance to the pupil as in tJjc follow- 
ing unit on woodcuts; 

Why do people use woodcuts? Wio first invented woodcuts? How 
does one make a woodcut? What tools do you need? What kind of wood 
do you need? \Vhai kind of tools arc necessary? How do you use tjiem? 
How do you prepare the block? How do jou get the picture or design 
on paper? * 

•These overvkm have been adapted from unJu written by Dorothy Qufgley. 
Errol Tcnxjt. and Philip J. Agadiuki, graduate stadentj at the School ot Education, 

The Cnivenity ot Hartlord. 
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The feacher's specific ob|ectives 

After the teacher has described the nature and scope of the unit 
in the overview, he is ready to state the specific objectives of the unit. 
These objectives, as we have noted earlier, are the understandings, 
skills, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations which the teacher hopes the 
pupils will learn from the unit. Their selection is important. What 
to leave out is as important as what to include. 

Since these objectives are the potential learning products of tlie 
unit, they should be stated as learning products; i.e., each objective 
should be expressed as a clear, declarative statement which de- 
scribes a specific understanding, skill, attitude, ideal, or appreciation. 
Some authorities recommend that objectives be presented in in- 
finitive phrases. However, questions and infinitive phrases are usually 
not satisfactory because they do not describe understandings or 
skills which should be learned. Rather they tell about the under- 
standings or skills. For example, compare tlie following specific ob- 
jectives prepared for a seventh-grade unit on graphs. 

1. To understand bar graphs. 

2, Bar graphs are usually used to picture a situation as it is at 
a given time. They use wide bars to represent quantities. 

The first example is vague and general. It really tells tis nothing. 
The reader has no way of knowing what the learning product de- 
sired in this instance is. The second example is a rather clear state- 
ment of what the pupils should understand about bar graphs. There 
is little doubt concerning this specific goal of the teacher. 

IE one does use infinitive phrases one should make an especial 
effort to be sure that they are clear and specific, “To understand 
bar graphs” could be changed lo read, “To understand that bar 
graphs are usually used to picture a situation as it is at a given time.” 

Writing down the learning products as statements has several 
uses; 

It ensures that the teacher has acquired the learning himself. 
A teacher who cannot describe the learning probably has never 
learned it thoroughly himself. 

It gives the teacher a definite goal for which to aim. 

^ t gives the teacher a standard by which to evaluate pupil 
achies’cment. 

It helps to eliminate fmty thinking about the learning and thus 
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helps to avoid soft pedagogy — pedagogy which results in no 
learning or little learning. 

Lisfing the specific objectives 

In listing the specific objectives, any order that seems desirable 
to the teacher may be used. Probably to arrange the list in a logical 
order will help the teacher better to understand his goals and to 
organize his thinking. In no circumstances should the list of specific 
objectives be an attempt to indicate the order in which the pupils 
will learn them. That sequence is a matter for each individual pupil. 

However, some teachers find it helpful to list the skills, under- 
standings, appreciations, ideals, and attitudes separately under 
definite headings. Although it is not essential, doing so seems to 
make it easier for the teacher to visualize his goals. The following 
are a Eexv specific goals selected from the international relations unit 
"From Empire to CommonwealUi" quoted earlier in the chapter. 
Understandings: 

1. Strong ties of friendship have developed between the United States 
and Great Britain during the twentieth century. 

2. These ties wluch draw the United States close to the Common- 
wealth are based upon our common language, customs, and traditions. 

, 3. The American State Department, beginning with the days of John 
Hay and continuing to the present, has cooperated with the British For- 
eign Ornce in matters of international importance to both nations. 

4. The English-speaking nations have been a force for keeping the 
peace of the world as evidenced from the Hague Court, the World Court, 
International Conferences and the United Nations. 

5. The English-speaking peoples have banded together in wars of 
recent times, Worfd Wan I and II and the Korean War, to carry on 
successful campaigns against aggressor nations who threatened the peace 
of tlie world. 

Attitudes, Ideals, Appredaiions; 

No nation can depend entirely on itself. 

The British people have done many noteworthy deeds and arc ^vorthy 
of respect. 

Cooperation is more desirable than warfare in international relations. 

In international alfairs as well as private affairs one should deal 
justly with all — powerful or weak. 

One should respect the rights and feelings of othea. 
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Criferia for goocf objectives 

In selecting the objectives for a unit the teacher should ask him- 
self several things. Among the most important are: 

1. Is this objective pertinent to this course? Jf not. no matter 
how earth-shaking it may be, it is obviously not valid. 

2. Is it a specific understanding, skill, attitude, ideal, or ap- 
preciation? Except for certain physical skills that seem to defy de- 
scription, the authors recommend that these be clearly stated in 
declarative sentences. If not, they are liable to be too nebulous to be 
adequate. 

3. Can it be achieved in the time allotted? If not, it should be 
re-examined. Perhaps only a portion of the goal should be attempted. 

4. Is it worthwhile and is it the most worthwhile of the possible 
objectives? If not, perhaps the teacher should change his objectives. 

5. Is it suitable for the level of the pupils? If it is too hard or 
too easy, it can cause the unit to fail. 

‘ 6. Does it allow for individual differences? Unless the objectives 

allow some pupils to achieve more than others or in different svays 
from others, the unit cannot succeed. 

Do you agree with the authors that the teacher’s objectives should 
be presented as learning products written in declarative sentences? Why, 
or why not? Give arguments both for and against. 

Apply the criteria cited above to the folJosving objectives in a biology 
unit on infectious disease, prepared by a student teacher. 

Overview 

Infectious diseases are caused by parasitic bacteria which succeed in 
overcoming body defenses and enter the body of the host. 

Certain hygienic and sanitary procedures are necessary for the pre- 
vention and control of disease. 

Specific Objectives 
Understandings: 

1. Infectious disease is disease caused by parasitic microorganisms. 

2. A parasite is a dependent organism which gets its food directly from 
another organism, the host. 

3. Bacteria are very simple one-cdled plants classified into three main 
Qtegories, the cocci, bacilli, and spirilla, by virtue of their form. 

K* reproduce by simple cell division or by spore formation. 

5. All djsease-producing bacteria are called pathogenic. 
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6. Infection ukes place when disease germs overcome body defenses, 

7. There are many ways baaerta enter the body of the host. Among 
these are the nose, mouth, breaXs in skin, eyes, ean, and the digestive 
tract. 

8. The incubation period is the period between time of exposure to 
infectious disease and its development. 

9. A contagious disease is one that is readily transmitted by direct or 
indirect contact betsveen a diseased individual and one svho is healthy, 

10. Transmission of bacteria from one individual to another takes place 
through the following means: spit, spray, dust, air, contact, Itandker* 
chiefs, towels, utensils, food, water, insects, and animals. 

11. Favorable conditions for bacteria are presence of organic matter 
(food), moisture, and moderate temperature. 

12. Unfavorable conditions are drymess, extreme cold (not fatal), high 
temperature, sunlight, and chemical poisons. 

13. To protect himself, the individual should 

a. Avoid taking into the mouth water, food, etc that may Iiave been 
exposed to Infection. 

b. Maintain personal cleanliness. 

c. Avoid use of common towel, cup, etc. 

d. Disinfect cuts, wounds, etc 

e. Avoid contact with knosvn or suspected psu of Infectious illness. 

14. To protect others we should 

a. Avoid spitting where germs may be carried away. 

b. Cover face when coughing or sneering. 

c. Avoid touching food, dishes, etc to be used by otfien. 

d. Protect food, water, etc from dust. 

e. Cooperate with home and community fn mainta/ning saniutry con- 
ditions. 

AbitUies: 

1. Ability to use compound microscope. 

2. Ability to prepare slides for micnKCopic examinations of bacteria. 

3. Ability to prepare matenafs for simple experiments with bacterial cul- 
tures. 

Aililudes: 

1. A favorable attitude toward pbserying habits of personal cleanliness 
in order to prevent the spread of disease. 

2. A favorable atutude toward desirable and healthful practices in the 
home in order to prevent spread of disease. 

3. A favorable attitude lowarf maintaming and observing healdi rules 
and regulations in the community for the preservation of health and 
Uie prevention of the spread of disease. 
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WANNING THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT 

Alter the objeetives have been chosen and described, tht 'eadter 
dte aedvities b, svhich the das, nray f”-e the object . 
These activities are the heart of the umt. If they are not careiu ly 
^aled and organised, the chances of the nnifs be.ng snccessM 
Le reduced to zero, since it is through the act.vmes that dte earn 
ing products are gained. The organization of the activities 
unit assignment. 


Sefecting the activities 

To develop a unit assignment one must first identity the activi* 
ties one might use to achieve the desired learning. These activities 
will fall into two groups; 

First, the activities whidi would help all pupils to reach 
objectives and should be done to some extent sometime before the 
completion of the unit. These we shall call the basic activities. 

Second, those activities svhich should help some youngsteis 
reach the objectives but need not be attempted by all pupils. These 
SVC shall call the optional related activities. 

The earmarks of a good aefivily 

■\Vhat kind of activities should the teacher select? In the first 
place, each activity should contribute directly to at least one of the 
teacher’s objectives. Time is loo precious to waste on any activity 
not tvonhwhile. Busy work rvastes time; aimlessness discourages 
learning. The school can afford neither. 

This brings us to the second criterion: The activity should seem 
worthwhile to the pupil. Tliat the activity should be worthwhile 
is obvious, but that it must seem so to the pupil is perhaps not so 
obvious. Yet if the activity does not seem worthwhile, the pupil will 
not participate with maximum effort and no one can make him. The 
result is an inefficient teaching situation. 

Maximum effort is often stimulated by challenging, thought- 
provoking situations. A tliird criterion, then, is: The activity should 
be stimulating and thought-provoking. To be maximally effective 
pupil activities should relate to tlic life of the pupil; for example. 
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work in other counes, extracurricular activities, social functions, and 
home life. Thus a fourth criterion is: The activities should relate 
to the pupils aims and interests, and pertain to their lives both m 
school and out. 

One authority on the unit says chat the unit assignment should con- 
sist largely of a series of problems. Do you agree? What would Uie advan- 
tages be? 

Organizing the unit assignment 

After the possible activities have been assembled the teacher 
must organize them into the best possible sequence for the teaching- 
learning situation. In organizing th«e activities, the teacher must 
allow for sudi things as the time available; the ability level of the 
pupils and their interests; the nature of the subject matter; the 
local scliool situation including rules, equipment, opportunities, and 
materials available. At this point the teacher may find that he should 
eliminate certain activities and add others. TVhen doing this, he 
should always be careful to consider his objectives. 

The organization arranged by the teacher before the class begins 
the unit must be flexible. It must allow the boys and girls opportunity 
to follow their various bents and to give each of them a chance to 
participate in the planning of the sequence of activities most 
desirable for him. No teacher can tell just what is going to happen 
in any class, so the plan must allow for any contingency. As the 
pupils progress, both teacher and pupils may want to change the 
sequence of activities to fit the situation as it develops. Frequently, 
current events, school, local, state, or national, will make a change in 
plan desirable and profitable. 

The basic activities 

The activities in which every boy and girt should pardcipate 
may be called basic activities.* These should be prepared so that 
all the pupils may have experiences suitable to their oim levels. At 
least some of tlie activities should be appealing to the nonacademi- 
cally minded youngsters. Many teachers reserve all the interesting 

‘AnoihCT name for these la am attlrkla. WV an uaing the tern "hajic“ In ordet 
to avoid confusion with Uie teno “core cunicuJum." 
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Btoiect-like activities for optional related activities or extra-credit 

work after die required work has been finished. This is poor 

The youngster who needs stimulation never has a chance to do any- 

^"'The pupil sLuld be able to reach all of the teacher's specific 
objectives by way of the basic activities. To be sure that the activities 
reily do contribute to all of these learnings, the teacher should note 
lust what learning product or products each activity is supposed to 
produce. This practice will help ensure that each activity does “ - 
tribute to some objective and that all the objectives are provided lor. 


The optional related aefivlfies 

Optional related activities are activities which boys and girls 
may do il they wish. They should be truly optional. No pupil should 
be required to do any o£ them, although an effort may be made to 
interest particular pupils in specific optional related activities 
might be particularly beneficial to them. The pupil’s mark should 
not depend upon the pupil’s completing any o£ them. If a pupil 
starts an activity which proves to be distasteful, the teacher may allow 
him to drop it if it seems desirable. 

In a sense the optional related activities are projects. The pupils 
should be encouraged to suggest other activities not yet included in 
the unit assignment. Often pupil-suggested activities are the best of 
all. 

Optional related activities are not necessarily activities to be 
done after the basic activities have been completed. A pupil might 
well start ivith an optional related activity. This is particularly true 
when the pupil has been difficult to interest in that subject or has a 
special flair. 

How can a teacher provide for Individual differences if he prepares 
a unit assignment in advance? 

Should optional related activities be done only by the brilliant stu- 
dents who finish early? 

The study and activity guide 

In order that the pupils may know hotv to proceed throughout 
the unit, each should be given a mimeographed study and activity 
guide. This guide should include the instructions for each core 
activity, except perhaps such activities as listening to a teacher talk. 



Since the activities in the unit should be largely probJem solving, the 
guide should consist mostly of qiicstiom, problems, and projects 
dcstgncfl (o stimulate thinfcingand investigating by the pupil. These 
should l>c presented in enough detail toallosv the ptipil to proceed on 
the activities sviiJiout emutantly resorting to tiic teacher for help. 
On the other hand, they should not be so detailed as to be recipes. 
7 oo detailed initrtictions of the recipe type can destroy initiative and 
prevent thinking. For instance, instead of saying: 

Mix X and V in a test tube. A precipitate should form. Tliis is 

Z. 

One could say: 

Mix X and Y in a tubc.M'hat result do you obsers'c? What should 
result? Sec references 10 and 13. 

Or again. Instead of saying: 

Who said, "Give me liberty or give me dcatlj"? 

A study guide might ask: 

Wiiai svas the Importance of Patrick Henry’s speedt and svhai 
effect did it have on American history? Why did Patrick Henry 
say svhat he had to say? If you bad been a member of the House of 
Bitxgcsses hosv tvould you have reacted? 

Some modem theorists decry the use of study guides on the 
basis that sttidy guides may limit the eTeativhy and originality of the 
pupil. To some extent (his is true, hut a good sn^dy guide seems to 
have ads-antages svhidi outu'cigh the disadsaniagcs. 

1. Tlicy' give the pupil a source to tvhich he can refer if he 
forgets In’s assignment. 

2. They give the pupil a picture of svhat acoViiies he might want 
to do so iliai he can pick his choice of activities and the order in 
svhicli lie svishes to do them. 

S. They give the pupil a definite assignment so that he can go 
ahead to nesv activities on his osvn without svaiting for a new assign- 
ment from die teacher. 

4. They give definite instructions ssdiich should eliminate mis- 
understandings about assignments and many excuses for incomplete 
or unaticmptcd assignments. 

A sample study and ocfivi'fy guide 

This guide was developed for a unit on race relations iti a 
iwelftb-grade class in Problems of Democracy. 
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General Stimv and Activity Guide 

1. ^^'hat are the various groups that make up the population of the 
United States? 2:42-45 • 

2. MaVe a classiBcation of the different groups and give numbers. 
14:521-527 

3. What is the composition of our population in Middletown? 

4. What are the various sects (religious) in the United Slates? 1:101 

5. Give the names and numbers of the ten highest 1:101 

6. How many of these religions are represented in Middletowm? In 
Middletown High School? 

7. How have these various groups affected the growth and development 
of the United States? Name the contributions of these groups. 14:512- 
517. 521-524 

8. TVhat are some of the problems of harmonious relationships betvreen 
different races and groups? 14:498-502 

9. TVhen is a group regarded as a minority? 6:582 

10. How does prejudice desuoy harmony between groups? 6:586-587 

11. What is prejudice? 26:Ch. t 

12. How do we get our prejudices? 26:16; 22:29-35 

15. What are the principal races in the world? 6:84-89 

14. What is the meaning of discrimination? 6:89 

15. Give one example of political, social, and economic discrimination 
from your own experience. 

16. How can we improve on the existing efforts to destroy prejudice and 
discrimination? 

17. "What is the work, of the Massachusetts Fair Employment Practice 
Commission? 

18. \\rhai can you do to prevent discrimination? 

19. Name four types of groups which arc often regarded as minorities. 
6:582-606 

20. What is the dominant group in America? 6:582-806 

21. "What constitutes the differences between groups? 6:606 

22. Name the effects of prejudice on the person who practices it. 27 
25. Discuss the relationship of prejudice lo Democracy. 27 

24. Is there such a thing as "radal superiority”? Explain your anssver. 
6:84-95 

25. Make a full report in writing on social adjustment involving the im* 
migranL 

26. Read the Roll of Honor in your neighborhood for TVorld War II. 

py ten names at random and try lo determine their ancestry. Con- 
clusion. ' 


^ Teadlnp *hkh the pupil miy consuli to 6nd the answers 
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List of motenals and hibiiagraphy 

As pan of each study guide the teacher inchicles a list of any 
materials which are needed by the students, and a bibliography. The 
bibliograpliy should consist largely of materials at the reading 
level of the pupils. However, there sJiouJd be books di/TjcuIt cnottgh 
to challenge the brightest pupils, as well as others for the slow 
learners. References in the text may be keyed into this bibliography 
by a system similar to that illustrated on page 98. 

Lists of materials required for specific activities should be part 
of the description of the activity, if including the list makes the 
description of the activity too long, the detailed description may 
be filed on 4 X G or 5 X 8 cards or placed on the bulletin board, thus 
keeping the size of the study guide reasonable. 

Should all pupils begin at the beginning of a unit assignment and 
proceed wIili the suggested activities in order? Why, or why not? If not, 
how should Uicy proceed? 

At what point and how much should the pupils plan the unit assign^ 
ment or llietr part in it? 

Special sfutf/ and oefivify gvft/es 

Usually the optional related activities should be described by 
title and perhaps a brief notice in the study and activity gtiide or on 
a bulletin board. This serves to make the pupils aivare of optional 
related activities svhtch might interest them. Detailed instructions 
for such activities can be kept on 5 x 8 or 4 x 6 file cards. Should a 
pupil spot an optional activity svhWi seems challenging to him, 
he can go to the file and study the card. If the activity seems to be 
worthwhile, he can then elect to carry it out svith the teacher’s per- 
mission. This means, of course, that several cards must be available 
for each activity. If this seems impossible, the pupil can himself 
copy the insinictions. 

Anotlier type of special study guide is that wluch is prepared 
to help the pupils get more out of such activities as field trips and 
moving pictures. Such special activity and study guides are used 
to point out the things that one should observe and the things one 
should investigate in such aaiviiies. 

■ The following is an example of a special guide for an optional 
activity in the Problems of Democracy unit on Race Relations de- 
scribed earlier in the chapter. 
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Report on Americanization Work in Middletown 
1 Interview Mr. Rand in room 310. Mr. Rand is head of the evening 
school in Middletown. Ask him questions along this line and take 
notes on his anstvers. 

a. What is the work of the Americanization classes? 

b. Who leaches these classes? What are their qualifications? 

c. \Vhat people are eligible for these classes? 

d. Why are the classes necesseary? 

e. What subjects are taught and why? 

f. When a person completes the course what happens? 

g. How long does this course last? 

h. Who pays for it? 

i. IVhat is the attitude of the people in the class toward America? 

j. How many people in Middletown have completed the course in the 
last ten years? 

k. Where do these people come from? 

Write up the answers in the form of a report and submit it to the 
teadier for approval. Indicate whether you would be willing to gh'C 
the report to some other class if called upon to do so. 

The teacher's list of materiofs, equipment, and readings 
The teacher should also prepare for his own guidance, a list 
of materials, equipment, audio-visual aids and readings pertaining 
to the unit. It indicates the materials and equipment that are needed 
and references the teacher should read to ensure that he has been 
properly prepared. 

The daily lesson plan in the unit 

The unit plan does not eliminate daily planning. Before each 
class the teacher must think through what is to be done that day 
and jot dosvn the agenda for the day. This plan rvill include such 
things as: announcements, progframs of activities, reminders to 
work with certain pupils or groups, notes for teacher talks, and the 
like. Since the major part of the planning has been taken care of by 
the unit assignment the daily plan may be quite sketchy and informal, 
although many experienced teachers prefer to use detailed lesson 
plans as described in the preceding chapter. 

What part of the unit assignment should be placed on cards or on 
the bulletin hrvnTrl? ^ 
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What is the use of a study guide? Some authorities do not approve 
of using study guides. Do you? 

What is the use of a special study guide? 


SUMMARY 

The following is an attempt to outline the suggested steps in 
preparing a unit. 

1. An overview which describes the nature and scope of the 

'""'k The teacher’s specific objectives which are the undeistand- 
ings, skills, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations the tcticher hopes Ins 

The®r.nur,i;!;'jnt‘which includes activities in which the 
class will participate dotting the teaching of the t, nit. The nct.v.ues 
will be of two types: (1) the basic activities to be done by alt puptls 

to some extent in some time and (2) the ^ jnsimc- 

4 The study and activity guide which will contain die instruc 
' lions for carrying out the core activities ,0 be done tndiv.dually an 

tn jrtivity guides which contain tlie in- 

“"'tT lUt' o7‘^fltlri:.ra‘„d r^adt;' ^ 

”^^;"A"horfhi£gtup.,y and fist of materials for the use of 

the teacher alone success of the unit. This 

8. A test to be nsed m "f ^„c,s described 

test should test adequately each of the learning p 

in 1 and 2 above. introduced by introductory 

The unit assignment “f . the teacher 

activities svhich sviil catch die pup nhase comes individual 

know the pupils. After this 

and small group work mt d ^ X and learnings, 

laboratory phase the pupils evaluative exercise. In 

The culmination of the unu f ” ^‘^de do not always 
practice the four phas« 'h' "^roS-o"’ A-"*'"? 
follow in regular order, but ry ^gectiveness of the unit as- 

classroom as a laboratory mcreasp 
signment and die teaching-learning cycle. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Some specific 
teaching techniques 


The ski’llftit teacher has many methods and techniques at las com- 
mand. Although some of these arc better than others, not one of 
them can be regarded as the best, for there is no best teclinique. In 
fact, techniques svhich are good for one subject or for one group 
of pupijs may be quite unsatisfactory for anotJicr. The tcadier 
should have many strings to his bow, so that he can select techniques 
and methods suitable to his own personality, to the pupils in his 
class, and to the subject he is teaching. For example, in a Frencli 
class one should undoubtedlytcadiconvcrsation by group lediniqucs, 
but pupils can proh-itily master irregul.ir verbs more readily through 
individual study. This chapter will attempt to show how some of 
these methods and techniques may be used to advantage. 

ISCTUKES AND TEACHER TALKS 

The history of the lecture method of teadiing is a long and 
honorable one. It seems to be fashionable in some circles to deride 
the lecture — largely because of a reaction against its long years 
of misuse and overuse — but the lecture has been used sviih success in 
the past, it is being used sviih success m the present, and tvill no 
doubt be used u'itlj success in tlic future. 
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Preparing the lecfure 

In secondary schools teachers nould probably do well to avoid 
foJal lecTures Nevertheless, the teacher will find that the teacher 
talk, whether lormal or intormal, is indispensable for >ntroducm„ 
activities, motivating pupils, pointing up important concepB, 
plaining difficult points, summing up. and similar purposes i 
over, as long as the lecture is the predominant form of teaching 
our colleges, college bound boys and girls should have considerable 
experience with lectures in the last stages of their high-school caree . 
It goes without saying that this experience with lectures should 
accompanied by instruction in how to profit from lectures, mos 
particularly in the art of taking notes. In spite of these exceptions, 
most teachers find that, on the whole, the formal lecture is a rather 
ineffective method of teaching secondary-school pupils. 

As a genetal rule secondary-school lectures should be short. A 
twenty-minute lecture is quite often more than a high-school c ass 
can stand. Usually short ulks of about ten minutes’ duration are 
more acceptable. The ability of a group to benefit from a '^hSLhy 
lecture varies, of couise, with the maturity of the pupils and the 
excellence o! the lecture. 

In any case the lecture should be well planned. Not only must 
the speaker plan what he wishes to say, but he should also plan how 
he intends to say it. If possible, it might even be svise to practice 
the lecture before the bedroom mirror. 


^Vhy is the lecture considered to be a poor technique for use m 
secondary schools? 

You have been assigned a ninth-grade general science class. This class 
consists largely of slow learners. It has a reputation of being "hard to 
handle." The youngsters arc restless and not much interested. How much 
would you plan to lecture to such a group? WTiai might you be able to 
do to liold the attention of such a group? 


Making the feefure clear 

In lecturing, one should attempt to be clear and persuasive. The 
capable lecturer limits his talk to a few salient points. This w'ill 
often drive the points home, whereas attempting to cover too many 
points may only confuse. Including illustrations, audio-visual aids, 
and dcmonstraiiom in one’s planning of a lecture may help to 
clarify and point up the lecture further. 
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Clarity also depends on one's use of language. Beginning teachen 
and student teachers are inclined to talk over the heads of their 
pupils. Concepts and words commonplace to college senion and 
recent graduates may be foreign to high-school pupils. Although 
the teacher should avoid talking dmvn to his pupils, he should be 
careful to talk to them in language they undeistand. 

The language used should be good English, however. Some 
teachers attempt to reacli the pupils' level by introducing slang and 
colloquial expressions into their talks. This is usually a poor policy. 
Slang and over-informality arc more likely to cheapen a I'tiure than 
clarify it. Furthermore, the teacher, willy-nilly, is a model of Eng iS i 
oral composition whenever he speaks. If his innuence on the pupils is 
to be a good one. he must, perforce, sre to it that his language 
type that he wishes the pupils to imitate. u ff « fnaV« 

The use of illustrations and figures of speech 
lectures clearer and livelier, but their injudiaons 
defeat their purpose. Particularly treachemus “ 

the metaphor, rvhich can surely be a ont^rLcto 

Not to do so may spoil tlie entire lecture. 

Tor what purposes would you plan « 
school teaming? ° ^ ” ^Snlormal laR? Comidcr objectives. 

How does one plan a aids clarity, interest. 

Horl‘mn"ne°milThX°a" I'ecmre m talk ha, been successlull 

CONDUCTING PRAalCE AalVlTICS 

Drill, prac'ce, „„„„g,.,y as the 

Sometimes one So„e learning experiences are so 

result of one =.'"S'= " i,nce is enough for firm retention, 

powerful and vivid that o _ ^ classroom. More 

Uhfortunately, such through drill, practice, or r«iesv. 

often the learning must be re dilferences of con- 

notatTom " hiarily connotes emphasis on unthinking, mean- 
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indess repetition, tvhereas practice seems to connote more purpose- 
uf vm"rrepetition. Review, of course, -pUes a second look 
what has been learned once before. By impltcat.on tt “ 
of as less intense than drill or practice. For purposes of ‘1'“ 
there seems to be little merit in drawing distinctions between drill 
and practice. We shall use tbe word "practice" to denote repetition o 
this sort. 

The va/ue of repetJfion 

Repetition bas several uses in our schools. One of ‘'■em is re- 
tention; It is imperative that some things be learned so well that 
tbcy shall not be readily forgotten. Every normal youtb should kno 
multiplication and every boy who studies chemistry should know that 
Cti SOr means copper sulphate. To be sure that one does not or- 
get, learning must he renewed often— much more frequently than 
is necessary for immediate recall. This repetition is called overlearn- 
ing. One major purpose of practice is to provide the overlearning 
necessary for retention. This aspect of practice is essential in memo- 
rization. Overlearning is also important in making behavior auto- 
malic and in creating desirable habiu. ^ . 

Another use for practice is to increase skill. The great pianist 
repeals his exercises and practices his concert selection time and 
again. A careful observer would note that as he repeats a selection, 
he tries to play it more accurately, or with more feeling. In other 
words, the pianist tries to improve by repeating the selection m a 
different way. No one can repeat anything exactly as he did it before. 
Because it allows one a chance to vary his behavior, practice makes it 
possible for one to improve. 

Practice can also increase one’s understanding. As one repeats 
and reneivs the learning, the concepts may become much clearer. 
Just as in the high jump the jumper, through diligent practice, may 
learn to get his hip up and over the bar, so one may acquire new 
insights by restudying a topic. Tliis can be done only if the repeti- 
tion is meaningful, purposeful, and varied. New skills and new 
concepts seldom result from dull, dry, aimless repetition. 

NVhy i$ repetition necessary in school learning? ^Vhat sort of things 
arc best learned through drill tediniques? Which are not? 

Why was die traditional drill class ineffective? How can drill be 
made effective? 
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Making pracfice meaningfof 

In a very real sense, one does not learn through drill or 
practice. Practice merely consolidates, clarifies, and emphasizes what 
one has already learned.^ Therefore, before practice sessions start, 
the pupil should understand what he is doing and how to do it. 
Repeating meaningless ivords or actions is useless When one knows 
wliat copper sulphate is, or when one untlersunds the meaning of 
the verb, this is the time to overleam Cii SO. _ copper sulphate, or 
to coniueate the verb ainare. 

Repetition is usually more meaningful m context. Pupils often 
find it difftcull to understand just what they are ^ 

material to be learned is isolated from tts 
practice should occur in as real a setting as possible. For mslancc, 
fo pmaRe foreign words in 

probably more effective than to pmct.ee them tn . 

^ Practicing by wholes rati.er than by parts " 

practice the eiriciently by the whole or 

mg a passage, otmmnusu lly l „,emorized is short. 

|:r--;':^f:t".hingis,recomm™« 

whole, but a longer P<>™ , part of the regular 

For similar practice iu proper pro- 

ckasswork, not a ' ^,®,o be^ most successful when 

portion and emphasis, Pni activities in many classes 

it consists o£ many different ty^ Similarly, learning, is usually 
rather than monotonous ^ a period of time witli 

more efficient wlien practice p3 concentrated in long, 

rather frequent breaks than when it « 
continuous practice sessions. 

.■nw ,«0,r will, Ot 
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Motivating practice sessians 

Because o£ its very nature practice needs to be well raotraated^ 
Moreover, practice should always occur under some 
ureLure shLd not be onerous, but it should be heavy enough to be 
felt so that the pupil will strive to improve. Lackadaisical prac ice 

wasteM praence, bably the most desirable motive, bm 

it doTs"ays seem to I present. Sometimes the teachm nee^ 
to use devices designed to make practice more attractive The use 
of games, either individual or competitive, often serves ‘h' 
admirably. Occasionally, someone objects to using “™P 
games in the classroom. However, if one takes care to make them 
fun for all and to eliminate petty glory.seeking, such games h 
a place. Individual games that can be used include such tin P 
as anagrams, authors, aossword puzzles, and other puzzles o 
sorts. Tliese can be played as ••soliuire"; but some of them can oe 
competitive as well. Group games such as charades and basenaii 
and "basketball" in which the questions take the place of base hits 
and field goals are also effective. In fact, almost every parlor game 
can be adapted for classroom use. , 

In utilizing such games, the teaclier should be careful to in- 
clude only the pertinent and important. He should be particular y 
wary of pupil-developed questions. Pupils too often search for the 
trivial and the obscure. Games which feature such questions 
help very little and should be avoided. Teachers should also avoi 
games which eliminate those who make errors. The old-fashioned 
spelling bee is not very useful because the people who need the 
practice most arc eliminated early. 


Using the principle of spoced learning 

In connection with the motivation of practice, one finds the 
principle of spaced learning. In general, relatively short periods of 
practice separated by intervals of rest seem to be better than long 
periods of concentrated practice. Psychologically speaking, the 
reasons for this seem to be that the interv'als of rest allow the 
mistakes to die out, and that one can keep up a high degree of 
motivation for short practice periods. 

As the learning becomes more firmly entrenched, the practice 
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periods should become shorter and the intervals lonpr because not 
so much time is needed to renerv the learning. This also helps to 
keep the practice from becoming too deadly. 

Eliminating unnecessary drudgery 

Practice can be dreadfully boring, as we have all learned to 
our sorrow. To keep it from becoming so, the teacher should elimi- 
nate as much unnecessary work as ptnsible. If 'h' 
punctuate a paragraph, to copy the ent.re ’ “Prl rh 

Indicating the words preceding the punctuation “hueld be enough. 
It is better still to mimeograph the paragraph and punctuate 

nr.r ». .>.» z 

necessarily Teachers need to bear down on some things but no 
on others If one emphasizes the drill aspect too much one rum 
the rUk of making the class 
practice should be reserved for 

L habitualized or to be retained a long time. In other words, 

should concentrate practice on a few Min 

not dOTaortto' pupils memoriae things by 

How might one adapt a spelling bee to give everyone plenty ol 

practice? nuirudes w-liicli often accompany drill? 

. X Mt m'commended'that practice should always be under some 
pressure? 

IndiVic/uo/izing preefjee .hn.ild be 

Tf practice is to be yS-^d 

individualized. To find a pra virtually impossible. Almost in- 
to every teen-ager in your skill to the point 

variably some of the pupils else. On the other 

where it w-ould be better to ^ell enough so that 

Iiand, other pupils probably do jj except for sud» 

diey can truly benefit from the pracuce ^ 

.B, mu we do ne. trepl, “ 

a poem bj heart tor the pore pleuare M uiv. 
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Motivofing practice sessions 

Because of its very nature practice needs to be well tnotwated 
Moreover, practice should always occur under some 
pressure should not be onerous, but it should ^ 

tclt so that the pupil will strive to improve. Lackadaisical prac 

srasteiul Facjice.^^ l«m is probably the roost desirable motive, bm 

it does not always seem to be present. Sometimes the 
to use devices designed to make practice more attractive. T 
of games, either individual or competitive, often sen'es the p p 
admirably. Occasionally, someone objects to using 
games in the classroom. However, if one takes care to ma e 
tun for all and to eliminate petty glory-seeking, such games li 
a place. Individual games that can be used include sudl t « S 
as anagrams, authors, crossword punles, and other puzzlo 0 a 
sorts. These can be played as "solitaire”; but some of them can u 
competitive as well. Group games such as charades and 
and "basketball" in which the questions uke the place of base hits 
and field goals are also effective. In fact, almost every parlor game 


can be adapted for classroom use. 

In utilizing such games, the teacher should be careful to tn* 
elude only the pertinent and important. He should be particular y 
wary of pupil-developed questions. Pupils too often search for tie 
trivial and the obscure. Games whicli feature such questions 
help very little and should be avoided. Teachers should also avoi 
games svhidi eliminate those who make errors. The old-fashione 
spelling bee is not very useful because the people who need the 
practice most are eliminated early. 


Using the principle of spaced fearning 

In connection with the motivation of practice, one finds the 
principle of spaced learning. In general, relatively short periods o 
practice separated by intervals of rest seem to be better than long 
periods of concentrated praaice. Psychologically speaking, the 
reasons for this seem to be that the intervals of rest allow the 
misukes to die out, and that one can keep up a high degree of 
motivation for short practice periods. 

As the learning becomes more finnly entrenched, the practice 
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periods should become shorter and the internals lonp 
so much time is needed to rencrv the learning. This also helps 
keep the practice from becoming too deadly. 

Eliminating unnecessary drudgery 

Practice can be dreadhilly boring, as see ''’r”'! 
our sorrow. To keep it from becoming ^ exercise is to 

nate as mticb unnecessary work as possible. noimless. 

punctuate a paragraph, to copy the entire p j^e enough. 

Indicating tl.rwords preceding the punctuation ''’jW ^ 

It is better still to mimeograph the pamgraph and punctuate 
tectly on the mimeographed sheet. 

For this very reason pracuce or 

necessarily. Teachers need to „„ch. one runs 

on othen. IE one cmphasircs the P . -pliercforc hard 

the risk of making the '•""“““"'f jSng which needs to 
practice should be reserved '"y? jn other words, one 

be habilualSzcd or to be retained a g 

should concentrate practice on * ‘ pastime, teachers should 

Since memorizing is at ,hinR that they need not re* 

not demand that pupils memo ^ penon should know by 

member. There are quite ^ memorization.* 

beau witliout loading pup-b up «. 

■ How might one adapt a spcllmg bee 

practice? aiiliudes which oheu accompany 1 

How can one avoid , ‘uk should always be under some 

TVhy is it recommended that pracuce 

pressure? 

fndivMualizing practice nuoils, it should be 

H practice is to be «=‘'^jt“embe valua^la and important 
individualized. To find a pinct ^possible. Almost in. 

to every teenoger in your c mastered the skill to the po 

variably some of the pupib something else. On the o he 

where it would be better to mmc well enough so tha 

hand, other pupils probably ^ at all. So. except for such 

they can truly benefit from ^ opportunitr » 

• By thi. wr do not l»Pb 

« poeiu by hrtirt for the pu« P 
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things as military drill and similar mass group exercises, group 
practice should be used sparingly. Instead, practice should be 
tailor-made for each pupil. 

To individualize practice is easier than it sounds. Since practice 
ordinarily consists of experiences designed to strengthen learning 
already acquired, the teacher can leave much of the teaching to the 
pupils themselves. By providing seU-administering and self-correct- 
ing materials and arranging situations in which pairs and small 
groups can work together correcting and helping each other, the 
teacher can make it possible for each pupil to arrange his o^vn work 
so that he can concentrate on the practice most important to him. 

For this reason diagnosis, particularly self-diagnosis, is an 
important aid to effective practice. As the pupil realizes his weak- 
nesses, he is more likely to see the necessity for practice. Then, if 
his practice is rewarded by visible progress, the young man may 
willingly redouble his efforts. Nothing is so encouraging as success. 

An example of such a practice technique was one used in the 
teaching of ninth-grade grammar. In this class the teacher supplied 
the pupils with a multitude of exercises designed to give practice 
in each of die areas studied in grammar. Before studying each gram- 
matical topic, the pupil took a pretest to see how well versed he 
was in the area. U he scored very high in the pretest, he could skip 
that topic and go on to another; if he did not, he practiced the 
exercises for that topic until he thought he had mastered the ma- 
terial. As he finished eacli exercise he corrected his own svork, some- 
times consulting a teacher or a neighbor about ■why such and such 
was so. ^Vhen he thought he was ready, he tried another test. When 
he had demonstrated by the test scores that he was the master of 
that topic, he was allowed to move on to the next one. Of course, 
the teacher administered the tests and made himself available to 
help and guide the pupils with their practice. The result was a busy 
class -working on those exercises which -most concerned them. ' 

REMEDIAl TEACHING 

Teaching designed speciBcally for boys and girls ivho have 
■ not achieved desired goals is called remedial teaching. Many teachers 
SMm to think there is something esoteric about remedial teaching, 
ere is not. Remedial teaching is merely good teaching concen- 
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trated on the pupil and hit needt. Usually it is more effective than 
ordinary teaching because it is mote concentrated and lias better 

‘’‘"'some teachers seem to feel that remedial teaching be 

reserved for extraordinary pupils and for remedial classes. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that every youth needs remedial teaching at one time 
nLedial arid diagnostic teaching should be a part of ''T 
This is relatively easy to do if evaluation » 
teaching concentrates on the youth rather than o J 

matter. 

Diagnosing the difficulty 

I£ .ve know exactly what skills, concepts, attitude, and 

appreLmlo^^ rve are striving for. it should be 
strict devices which would tell us whether 

skills, attitudes, ideals, and «. 

objective or essaytype test construct^ by th “ dtmamU, if the 
cellent for showing whether or not i p P , 1,5 mdier 

teacher chooses the questions arc y^ | devices otlier 

found in Chapter 10. 

Releaching poor/y /earned maleriol „„,,„arilv ef 

In the '•egular class remedial tachmgamsis 5^ 

rcteaching those things that ^ do not seem to under- 

instance, if the boys and gir nrobably be repeated for all. 

stand what a fulcrum j, should probably be re- 

If only a few persons did not ^ Jcoracs evident that just one 
taught in a y^,a„ght individually. To reieadi 

youngster missed it, he s several days with the entire 

in this fashion may mean spe jj,g ( 1 ,^ next unit to include 

class on tlie missed 

this learning again, or just Similarly, when it » 

tion, or a short basic knosvlcdgc prerequisite to any 

found that boys and ^ rctcach this understanding. In 

unit, the teacher must icchniqu« of teaching sufTicc for 

cases of this sort the ordinary 4 
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remedial teaching, if they are carefully ainted at the trouble Re- 
medial teaching it aimed firing; barrage techn.ques ' ' 

Actually, this type of remedial teach.ng « bttle 

ing for individual dilferences; the teAniques explained in Chapteis 

3 and 6 should be very helpful. 

The following will serve as an example of remedial teaching 
in the regular classroom. In going over the test papers of one o 
his mathematics classes, the teacher noted tliat one of the pupils 
was having considerable difficulty with the problems. An analysis 
of her papers showed that the pupil teas neglecting to convert all 
the paru of the problem to the same terms. At the next class meet- 
ing the teacher pointed out to the pupil the error she w-as making. 
He then quizzed the girl to see that she understood how to convert 
from one unit to the other, and assigned to her several special 
problems by which to practice the technique directly. 


Of what value can selfeorrecting exercises be in remedial teaching? 
In what ways is remedial teaching diflerent from regular leaching 
How can practice materials be utilized in remedial teaching? 


Teaching the seriously cfefieienf 

More serious cases often turn up. These require more careful 
handling. Frequently these disabilities warrant remedial teaching 
by specialists outside of the regular classroom. When such help 
is available the teacher should use it. However, the teacher must 
be ready to help himself, since some schools limit remedial classes 
to pupils svho are retarded at least three years, and many scliools 
have no such services at all. Moreover, many of the problems are 
not so serious that the regular classroom teacher cannot take care of 
them competently. 

For instance, we find quite often that one reason a pupil is 
having trouble with higher mathematics is that he never mastered 
his arithmetic essentials. 1£ this is the case, one should test him 
to find out what the actual fault is, then teach him hoiv to do the 
specific arithmetical process properly, and finally give him plenty 
of practice until he has mastered the difficulty. 

On another occasion, a pupil seemed to have a great deal of 

•Barrage firing Is firing in rvhich the artillery or missile unit covers an entire 
area with fire thereby hoping to deny the area to the enemy and to destroy any al- 
ready there. 
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trouble Kill, punctuation. The teaclter attempted to see what 
caused the difficulty. Upon extimination he fo.md tl.at tl.c pup. 
knew the rules tor punctuation well enough, but that lie did not 
seen, to kno.v bow- to apply them. To correct this fault 
arranged a scries of lessons in which the pup.l learned to translate 
the rules into terms he understood, and tl.en prescribed exercises 
designed to apply these rules to sentences. 

As in any remedial situation, correcting severe disabilitia 

depends upon careful diagnosis and 

suitable for such special classes are beyond the scope of dm t ^ 
Teachers rvould do well to take special courses m this area 
read some of the excellent books on the subject. 

USING QUISTIONS 


Uses of queslions 

Throughout the course 

h.u been one o£ ihe most comrn . modem 

teaching teciiniques. It tool^both for check- 

&“rder:Sg, end getting at higher learning. It 

''“Zlg“d-ust«rmrh;« 

‘T‘ To find out something one did not k-'f"; 

2 : To find out whether someone knows something. 

3. To develop the ability to think. 

4. To motivate pupil learning. 

6. To provide drill or practice. 

6. To help pupils organise 

. 7. To help pupils interpret materials. 

8. To emphasize eause and effect. 

9. To show relationships, suen 

10. To discover pupil interests. 

11. To develop appreciation. 

12. To provide review. 

13. To give practice in expression. 

14. To reveal mental 

16. To show agreement or drsagr 
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16. To establish rapport with pupils. 


17. To diagnose. 

18. To evaluate. , . 

19. To obtain the attention of wandering minds. 


Om you think of . question to illuttote each one of the purpos« 
menSned above? After you have formed the 

the criteria in the foilowing section. How well did you do? , 

Attend a class in a school or college cla^room. Observe 
use of questions. What techniques were used? Were they successful? y. 
or why not? 


T/ie good question 

Most of this section refers speciftcally to oral questtons. How- 
ever, it can apply just as well to written questions as to oral ones 
That is true of the following criteria for the charactcnsttcs ot 
good question. These criteria are few in number: yet if every 
teacher question lived up to them, teaching, even by roaster 
teachers, would improve marvelously. j e in 

First of all, a successful question asks something definite tn 
simple, clear, slraightfonaard English that the pupil con tin er- 
stand. Therefore one must be careful to avoid ambiguity, contu^ 
ing constructions, double questions, parenthetical remarks, an 
other verbiage which might cause the pupil to lose tlie point of t e 
question. ,, 

Vague generalities like, “How about the French?" are usual y 
not very valuable in promoting any of the learning which the les- 
son is trying to promulgate. In other words, the good question gets 
at a definite paint consistent with a goal of the lesson. 

A main purpose of questioning is to stimulate learning. A 
good question challenges the pupil to exert his intellect. To do so 
the question must make him think. Questions which can be an- 
swered by merely repeating some tact from a book can never be as 
stimulating as thought questions. In fact, as often as not, they arc 
not stimulating at all. A good question, then, is challenging ond 
thought-provoking. 

A good question is consistent with the aims of the lesson, as 
well as being consistent with the abilities and interests of the pupils- 
Tlicrc is no great point in embarrassing or frustrating a young- 
ster by asking him questions which he cannot answer. Neither is 
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there much iwint in allowing bright youths to slide along on easy 
questions without stretching their intellects. Moreover, the teadier 
can harness the interests of various pupils by asking tliem questions 
which appeal to their special interests. For instance, the 4-H farm 
boy who raises stock could contribute lustily to a social studies unit 
on the country's resources or a general science unit on consenation. 
He might even be able to make a considerable contribution con- 
ceming "the lowing herd [rvhich] winds slowly o'er 'Im 
short, the good question is adapted to the age, aOthtta, and mterats 
of the pupils to whom it is addressed. 

It has been said that a question should be couched in language con- 
siderably easier than the pupils' reading level. Do you agree? 

Of srhat value is a question answerable in one word? 

Suowse tliat one of your purposes is to stimulate the pupils think- 
ing. HoiTcan this be done by questioning? Just hose would you wo 
the question? Freparc some examples and try them ouu 

A prerequisite to good questioning 
From Hie foregoing account it seems 

so is quite difficult. The teaclier who prepares m 
usually be more successful. 

Techniques of good questioning 

The notion of the teacher as a grand “^^rQu^n 

catch the recalcitrant pupil is the problems ive arc 

ing should be tliought of as a way g -j 

trying to solve-not as an attempt to s« "t^He^s V-ions 
An inquisitor is not J^elp individuals and groups 

should be quite informal as he t frenuently may be ad* 

with their various assignments. Ques should 

dressed to the entire class, of As a matter 

be addressed to an individual pupi o ^ ques- 

of fact, in the really live ci^. that somcSiing 

tions. Too many questions from 
is tvTong. 
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A teacher should ask his questions in a pleasant, friendly, easy, 
convenational manner. It he can maintain an 
informality svithout sacriBcing decorum, so 

should always ask his questions in a fashion which indirates that 
he expects a reasonable anstser. It the pupil does not know the 
answer, or cannot contribute at the moment, there is no pomt ■" 
teasing him about it. Exhortations to think will not bring back a 

forgotten lesson. , , 

When using questions in a whole-class situation, the tea 
usually should first ask the question, svait for the class to think 
about it, and then ask someone for an answ’er. In this svay everyone 
has a chance to consider the question before anyone tries to answer 
it. There is little use in asking thought questions if you don t give 
the pupils time to think about them. 

This technique has another merit in its favor. When one asl^ 
the question first, no one knows tvho is going to be asked. This 
helps to keep the pupils alert. When the teacher calls on a pupil 
before asking the question, other members of the class may heave 
a sigh of relief and not bother to listen to the question. 

Of course, there are exceptions to the rule. If one plans to call 
on an inattentive pupil, give his name first so that he will hear the 
question. Otherwise you may have to repeat it and perhaps create an 
embarrassing situation. By calling his name first one may get back 
his attention without creating a discipline situation. Similarly, 
it is sometimes best to name a slow or shy pupil first so that he 
will know what is coming and prepare himself. 

Another technique which may help keep a class attentive is 
to refrain from repeating questions. If for some legitimate reason 
the pupil did not undentand or hear, then of course one should re- 
peat the question. However, if he did not hear because of inat- 
tention, the teacher should pass on to someone else. This technique 
also applies to repealing answers. Repeating answers merely ivastes 
time and encourages inattention. 

Distributing the questions about the class fairly equally also 
helps keep the pupils alert. However, one should not resort to any 
meclianical system for doing thb. Youngsters soon catch on to these 
devices. The old system, for instance, of going around the class in 
alphabetical order, row by row, is sure death to pupil attention. 

The best way to direct pupil attention to one's questions U 



, I, .aiLs have a i-bcc in the modem vctondary school. Tliii 
Lcciures ami leachcr talU have I aeronauiics claw. 

,eachcr is exidaimng a compass «o an 


.. 1 - xi.;« iiuDli Is demtmstrailnK a 

mpiric urmciple. 
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to ask really interesting, thought-provoking questions. Leading 
questions, questions tvhich pvc away answers, one-word-answer 
questions, and the like have the seeds of boredom in them. They 
should be avoided like poison, for they have killed many a po- 
tentially good class. 

Handling pupil answers 

In order to create a permissive atmosphere, i.e., an atmosphere 
of friendly cooperation, in which the pupils feel free to do their 
best, even if their best is none too good, the readier should accept 
every sincere response appreciatively. Immature thinking and lack 
of knowledge are not serious faults. If pupils were mature, wc 
would not need schooU. The fault Is not to try. Pupils should be 
allowed to make mistakes without fear of recrimination, but they 
should not be encouraged to do careless work. When a pupil does 
not answer to the best of ids ability, the teacher can follow up with 
other questions whicli will shake him out of his complacency. 
Usually he will get the point. 

In like manner, teachers should insist that the pupils make 
Utemselves understood. An answer that is not clear is not a good 
answer. If the pupil fails to make a point the teaclier can ask him 
to elaborate. Each answer .should be a complete thought unit — 
although not necessarily a sentence. If the teacher throws the in- 
complete thoughts back at the pupils, the latter will probably 
soon learn to anstver more clearly. 

Although one should listen to all sincere answers, only the 
good ones should be approved. When hb answer is not satbfactory, 
the pupil should be told why it is incorrect and how he might im- 
prove it. Any portion of an answer Uiat b correct should be rec- 
ognized, of course, but any part of an ans^ver svhidi is incorrect 
should be criticized. The teacher can do this by pointing out the 
error himself, or by throwing the question open for discussion by 
the other pupils. 

If the question is ansirered well, the teacher should express ap- 
proval. This does not mean that he should be effusive about it. For 
some questions a friendly “That’s right” is quite enough. Other 
questions, designed to bring out major points, need to be given more 
emphasis. Thb can be done by using such questions as a basb for 
further discussion. 
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Occasioi.aUy. a qu.s.ion brings forih no response 
blank stares from the entire class. In such a ease the ^ 

the teacher has skipped some steps. Often he can ‘>'e 
response by breaking the question do.s-n 

backtracking a hit and asking questions svhtch will lead up to 
original question- 

what are the faults of the questioning iccliniques in teachers you 
have observed? How can you avoid these faults? 

Prepare a list of prinriples to observe in questioning. Check, your- 
self by these principles in a classroom situation. How well do you do? 


Handling pupil questions 

Pupil questions should he encouraged. If the pupils leave your 
class with inquiring minds, you will have accomplished much, ut 
how does one encourage pupil questions? By welcoming them. It 
one encourages a free, permissive atmosphere in which^ youngsters 
know that they will be respected, one can expect pupil^ questions 
to Increase. Certainly they will if the material studied is interesting 
and important to them. If the teacher will only ask himself what the 
youngsters may want to know before he plans the lesson, he can m* 
crease the chances of his material’s being interesting and important. 

Not all pupil questions arc as important as others. Some ques- 
tions are so important that if the class b interested it w’ould be wise 
to depart from the agenda and consider the question in detail, even 
if it is not exactly pertinent. Others will be of little importance and 
can be answered very briefly. Some questions are so trivial tliat they 
should be disregarded. If sincere, they should be answered, although 
briefly. The teacher should explain that class time is scarce, that class 
goals are important, and that there is little lime for the trivial. Some- 
times the questions may be “smart alecky.’’ Questions of this sort 
are best turned back on the questioner. If a teaclier finds that many 
trivial or "smart” questions are turning up in his class, he had better 
check to see if this may be due to his teaching, his material, or both. 

At times it is best to turn a question over to some other member 
of the class or to the class as a svhole for discussion. In fact, tliere 
seems to be no reason why pupils should not ask each other questions 
directly as long as they are pertinent to tlxe discussion and asked 
courteously. 

Occasionally, the teaclier will be asked questions he cannot an* 
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swer. In that case he should promptly admit his inability. Perhaps 
another member of the class does knot*-. If not, the teadjcr can 
cither find out himself or ask someone to find out for him. Jf the 
latter choice is made, the teacher should look up the answer too. 
Tims he can check to be sure that die pupil reports back correctly. 

THE PROJECT 

A definftian 

A project is a natural, lifelike learning activity involving the in- 
vestigaiion and solving of problems. Ideally it should consist of a task 
in whicli the pupil sets out to attain some definite goal of real value 
to him. As originally visualized, this goal seems to have been some- 
thing tangible. Although this connouiion is no longer essential, 
projects frequently involve the use and manipulation of physical 
materials and result In tangible products. 

A classic example of such a projea may be found in the agricul- 
ture projects in whidi pupils conduct farming enterprises such as 
raising a calf or a crop. A less ambitious project in an academic class 
might be making a scrapbook anthology for an English class, or an 
illustrated history of die life of the honeybee. An unusual group 
project reported from a Western high school is the building and 
selling of a house by a group of high-school apprentice pupils. 

Se/eefing the project 

Ordinarily, the pupil should plan, exeaue, and evaluate the 
entire project himself. Even so, the teacher’s role is important. He 
must help and guide the pupils. One of the more important ^vays he 
can guide them is in selecting a suitable project. Sometimes the 
teacher will find it necessary to provide a list of possible projects from 
which to choose. Or he might suggest readings in which the pupils 
might find project ideas. Occasionally, he may be able to stimulate 
ideas for projects by a discussion of possible projects, or by a teacher 
talk about wliat others have done, or by a demonstration of former 
projects. An interesting device is to have members of previous classes 
act as consultants and tell the class about some of the projects com- 
pleted in past years. Sometimes the teacher may need only to ap- 
prove the plans formed by a puptl. 

In any case, the teadicr should approve a project before the 
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pupil altempu it. for selecting projects requires 
The follosring criteria may help in selecting useful projects. The 
Sr'oflhesefs that t/ie pro/ee, sHouM consist o, 
thitia. Unless one is careful, projeets sometimes may turn out to be 
mere biisyivork. Scrapbooks and picture eol ee.ions <1““= 
into this category. An example of a project svhich svas little more t h 
busyivork svas a notebook for an English class svliich ° 

bio^aphies of authors, copied from the appendix of the Eng sh 
texAook. Teachers should guard against this danger by continually 
asking themselves. “What learning svill result from this P™lf«' 
Not only should the learning be valuable, it should be pertmenl 
to the course. Because of their very nature, projects often include 
materials and activities from other subjects. Consequently, there is 
a constant danger that tlie project may get out of the field comp etely. 

Another important criterion in the selection of projects has to 
do with time. The teacher should consider whether or not tlie leant- 
ing to be gained from a project is worth the time spent on it. Not 
only must the amount of time be considered, but one must also 
decide whether the learning might be gained more economically m 


another way. .j • 

Other criteria which the teacher and pupil should consider m* 
elude the avaHabilily and cost of materiab and eifuipment necessary. 


Conduefing the project 

Once the project has been selected and approved, the pupil is 
ready to proceed ^vith it. As in any other activity, the teacher iviH 
find it necessary to help and guide the pupil as the latter attempts 
to carry out his plans. However, the pupil can carry a great deal of 
responsibility for executing them. He is also in a particularly good 
position to evaluate his oivn progress and its results. Consequently, 
the teacher should allow the pupil to accept a good share of tins 
responsibility. Although the teadier should always stand ready to 
help, he should be careful not to be too solicitous and thus stifle the 
initiative and ingenuity of the pupil. 

An example of a good project 

An example of a project is one which took place in a science 
class. In this class the pupils were attempting to study the stars, al- 
though they had no telescope. One day, during a laboratory session. 
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a pupil asked if it might be possible to make a telescope. The teacher 
answered that it should not be too dilhcult to do. A conference fol- 
lowed and die pupil, with some friends, decided to attempt to build 
a telescope as a project. The first thing diat tliey had to do was to 
find out how to construct a telescope, i.e., they had to find out how 
a telescope works, what materials arc necessary in making one, and 
how these materials can be put together. Once they had acquired 
this information, die boys decided the kind of telescope they wished 
to build and gathered the necessary materials. Then they put it to- 
gether. Hours of work and seemingly insoluble problems were part 
of diis project, but finally the boys had assembled a usable telescope. 
In fact, after they got through using it, they presented the telescope 
to the school for use in astronomy classes. The telescope is still being 
used by the pupils of that high s^ool. 

This project has all the essentials of a good project. The result 
svas well worth the effort; It was realistic and lifelike; it consisted of 
problem-solving situations: and it svas conceived, planned, and 
e.vecuted by iJie pupils under the guidance of iJic teacher. 

How might you use individual projects In your class? Group projects? 

Why is it sometimes said that dtrecu'ons for pupils may be too explicit? 

SUMMARY 

The skillful teacher has many techniques and methods at his 
command. Among the most important are the lecture, drill, ques- 
tioning, and the projecL Although the use of lectures, drills, and 
questions has been severely criticized, each of them has a place in 
today's schools. However, there has been considerable change in the 
tvay they are used. Lectures, rather than being the heart of teaching, 
are now often used to supplement other techniques. Like any other 
speech, lectures are most successful when they are short and lively. 
At tlie present time, drill is often called practice and emphasizes well- 
motivated, purposeful, varied repetition. Similarly, rather tlian being 
used as a method of checking whether pupils have learned their 
lessons, questions are now used as a means of stimulating learning 
through thought and problem solving. Projects also emphasize prob- 
lem solving. In fact, problem solving is the heart of any good project. 
Pupils can do much of this themselves. Still, most of them will need 
considerable help in selecting, planning, and carrying out their 
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projects. Pupils who need remedial ivork require even more help. 

Actually, remedial teaching differs little from ordinary teaching ex- 
cept that it is more carefully aimed to meet the needs of individual 

pupils. To be successful, it requires careful, painstaking u'ork. Cut 

then, to a lesser degree, this is true of all teaching. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Group teaching 
techniques 


In the parlance o£ teachers a group is a number of people svorking 
together toward the same goal. A group may consist of an entire 
class or a small part of a class. Its size does not matter particularly as 
long as the members work together. Jn this chapter we shall attempt 
to discuss some activities whose success depends largely on coopera- 
tive group action. 

TEACHING THROUGH COMMITTEES 
The value of commiffees 

Quite often teachers divide classes into small groups. We have 
investigated the use of ability group in another chapter. Another 
type of small group is the working committee, which has a specific 
task to perform. Committees of this sort can help provide for in- 
dividual differences in ability and interest. For example, let us sup- 
pose a class is studying the family. One might form one committee to 
investigate the family life of animals, another to survey adolescent- 
parent relationships, still another to investigate family life in a 
polygamous society. A pupil could choose to work in one or another 
of these committees on the basis of his interests. Within the com- 
mittee, pupils will be allocated different tasks depending upon the 
committee’s needs and the pupils' interests and abilities. Thus, fay 
using committees it may be possible for pupils to assume various 
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degrees ot responsibility and to tackle tasks of varying difficulty, as 
well as to study things interesting to them. 


Choosing eommiflee members 

In every class, pupils tend to form natural groups and follow 
natural leaders. By observing the cla« and by using ^^tces such as 
those described in Chapter 1, the alert teacher can tad out who the 
natural leaders and group members are. He should do so becatis , 
a rule, it is advantageous to make use of these natural groups 
natural leaders when forming committees. 

A device particularly useful for this purpose is the sociogram. 
This U nothing more than a diagrammatic representation of what 
seems to be the structure of the group in a class. Any teacher can 
make a sociogram easily by using the following procedure: 

1. Ask the pupils to answer in secret such questions as; Which 
tivo pupils would you like to work with on a topic for an oral re- 
port? If we should change the seating plan, whom would you like to 
sit beside? Or, with whom would you most like to work on a class 
committee in planning? Sometimes one might also ask questions 
such as; With whom would you rather not work? 

2. Tabulate the choices of each pupil. Keep the boys and girls 
in separate columns. 

3. Construct the sociogram. 

a. Select a symbol for boy and anotlier for girl. 

b. Place the symbols representing the most popular pupils near 
the center of the page, those of the less popular farther out, 
and those of the least popular on the fringes. It may be 
helpful to place the boys on one side of the page and the 
girls on the other. 

c. Draw lines to represent the choices. Show the direction of 
the dioice by an arrow. Show mutual choices by a double 
arrow. Dislike may be shown by using dotted or colored lines. 

An example of a sociogram depicting the composition of an 
eiglith-grade mathematics class is shoivn on page 125. 


In the sample sociogram what natural groups do you find? Do you 
see any indications of group leaders? If you were to form four committees, 
would this particular sociogram be of any help? 

What other information might a sociogram give? What evidence does 
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the sociogram give ot mutual choices, rejections, mutual rejections, cliques, 
friendships, isolates, diains? 

Ho^\' might one use ilie data to create new patterns in the class? 

How might one use natural relationships to encourage learning? 



Another useful device for obtaining information about po- 
tential committee members is the social-distance scale. Tliis, too, is a 
very simple device. One merely asks each pupil to indicate his 
opinion of each of the other pupils on a scale such as the following: 

1. I’d likeljim [or one 
of my best friends 

2. I'd like to have him 
for a friend and to 
work with him, but 
not as a best friend 


Jif» Jack Nancy Wanda Hita Sam 
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3. I don't mind work- 
ing with him, but I 
don’t want him £or 

4. I don’t like him 
much. Prefer not to 
Atfork with him, if 

5. I don’t want any- 
thing to do with 

An excellent example oE a social-distance scale can be found m 
Cunningham’s Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. 
The above sample is an adaptation of that scale. As one can see, the 
social-distance scale can give the teacher valuable information con- 
ccming the natural grouping of the pupils in his class. It can point 
out fairly clearly which pupils are likely to work together congenially. 

While forming committees according to natural group lines may 
be advantageous, several other requirements must also be considered. 
Among these are the nature of the committee’s task and interests of 
the pupils. One reason for having pupil committees is to allow 
pupils to work at tasks which seem important to them. One should 
see to it, in so far as possible, that each pupil works on the committee 
he is most interested in. Furthermore, each committee calls for 
members with different abilities. In choosing committee members, 
provision should be made for these various abilities. 

Whenever possible, committees should be made up of volun- 
teers. This is not always feasible, of course, but one may be able to 
approach this ideal more closely if all the pupils make two or three 
dioices in 'ivriting rather than volunteering orally. Making choices 
in writing allows the more timid to volunteer without embarrass- 
ment. Even so, some assignments to committees will have to be made 
by the teacher or by a pupil steering aimmittee under the teacher’s 
guidance. In either case the teacher should take care to see that the 
membership of each committee meets the criteria noted above. 

‘Ruth Cunningham and Associates. Undfrstandirtg Group Behavior ol Boys and 
Oirh. Tcacheii College Bureau of Fiiblicatioiu. Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
p. ■116. ' 
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Determining the committee's procedure 

Every committee should have a specific mission to perform, and 
the committee members should have a clear understanding of tvhat 
this mission is before they start to work. This task may be assigned 
to the committee by a teacher or be the result of group planning. 
In any case, the work of each committee should further the plan 
svorked out for the entire class. 

Once the committee has its mission, it must establish its mode 
of procedure. One of the first things which must be done is to ap- 
point or aleci a chairman to lead the commiiiee and a recorder to 
keep a record of what is done. After these persons are selected, the 
group should decide on what it is going to do. This means that it 
must set itself definite objectives in light of its mission. This can be 
done in committee discussion. Further discussion can develop the 
methods by which the committee proposes to reach its objectives. At 
this time specific assignments are given to the various committee 
members. For instance, the committee may ask one pupil to be 
responsible for securing certain material, and another responsible 
for looking up a spedfic item of information. As soon as this plan- 
ning is completed, the pupils work together to complete their task. 

After the committee has accomplished its work. It should report 
back to the class in one Avay or another. An oral report to the class is 
a common practice. Unfortunately, oral reports can become deadly, 
particularly if the class must listen to several of them, one following 
the other. The teacher who wishes to relieve the class from boredom 
should prevent an unending series of oral reports. Talks by skilled 
lecturers are diffinilt enough for teen-agers to sit through: talks by 
unskilled pupils can become unbearable. Therefore the teacher 
should attempt to space the reports between other activities and to 
see fo ft that committees report in otiter different u-ays. 

- In what ways might a committee report to the class (other than by 
oral report)? You should be able to suggest at least twenty different pro- 
cedures. 

He/pfng pupif eomnu’ffees 

Committees usually require a great deal of teacher guidance. 
Inexperienced boys and girls will need help in determining bow 
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they should go about completing their tvork. They will need help in 
determining their goals, the procedures for fulElling those goals, 
and ways o£ repotting the fruit of their labor to the total group. In 
advising them, the teacher should reuin his role as a consultant, 
not as a dictator. He should point out alternatives open to the pupils 
and the dangers inherent in some lines of approach to the problem. 
Since boys and girls, like adults, ate likely to take the line of least 
resistance and stick to the tried and true, the teacher should take 
special care to make pupils aware of different approaches to com- 
mittee work. 


DRAMAS AND SOCIODRAMAS 
The purpose of fhe socfodramo 

The sociodrama is an unrehearsed dramatization in which the 
players attempt to make a situation clear to themselves and to the 
audience by playing the roles oC the participants in the situation. 
For this reason it is sometimes called role playing. Its purpose is 
to help people see a situation through other people’s eyes. Because 
o£ the power o£ drama, it is particularly useful in making clear to 
pupils the motivation and feelings of others. 

For instance, in order to teach how prejudice affects both the 
prejudiced and the prejudiced against, a group in a social studies 
class attempted to portray the feeling of a pair of boys who ■were 
rejected from a fraternity because of their religious beliefs. The 
players presented two scenes; the first, the discussion of the candi- 
dates at the fraternity just prior to the voting; the second, the scene 
in which the boys were notified of their rejection. In each of these 
scenes tlie players attempted to show the emotions of the characters 
they portrayed. They particularly emphasized hoiv the boys felt 
after the rejection. Three different casts portrayed these scenes. After 
the presentations the entire class discussed the justice of the decision 
and the probable effect of the incident on the persons concerned. 

Another example of a sociodrama is an attempt to make the 
feelings of the American colonists more real to the pupils. In this 
sociodrama the players represented a group of colonists discussing the 
ne^vs of the stamp tax." In the cast tvas a "calm loyalist” and a 
group of hotheads.” The loyalist tried to show the reason for the 
tax, but the others shouted him do^vn. From a sociodrama of this 
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son it is hoped that the pupils will com^ to understand the tenor of 
the limes being studied. 

Preparing for the socJodrama 

Although sociodramas are presented without script or rehearsal, 
they do require some preparation. In the first place, the pupils must 
understand the situation being presented. This necessitates selecting 
a situation that tlie pupils can readily comprehend, and carefully 
briefing both the players and the rest of the class so that tliey do un- 
derstand it. Tlie teacher should sec to it that each player not only 
understands the situation but also realizes the purpose of the socio- 
drama and his part in it. For this reason the players should spend 
some time discussing their roles with the teacher before the presenta- 
tion. The teacJjer must also see to it that the rest of the claw under- 
stands the purpose ol the soctodrama and what they should look for 
as the drama is presented. Although a sociodrama may be enjoyable, 
ft is not entertainment. The teadier should make every effort to be 
sure that all the pupils realize this and treat the sociodrama as a 
serious attempt to clarify a difficult social situation. 

Sefeef/ng fhe east 

As one can readily sec, a soctodrama requires serious effort on 
the part of the role player. His job is to attempt to get under the 
skin of another person and, as far as he possibly can, represent that 
person's actions and emotions. This is no small task. For this reason 
one should select iJte role players ctrefully — if possible, from volun- 
teers. The selection is complicated by the fact that sometimes the 
most eager volunteers seem quite incapable of carrying out the roles. 
At times the teacher will have to find uriderstudies for the cast. A 
helpful procedure is to select sev'cral casts and have several presenta- 
tions. Tin's practice may offset poor presentations and give depth to 
the undemanding of the class as a result of the difference in presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the roles. 

Presenf/ng the soeiodrama 

Participating in a sociodrama is rather taxing for some pupils, 
and quite often the players arc extremely nervous. They may need 
help and encouragemenL Rehearsing the first few lines and pre- 
paring a general plan for the development of the dramatization may , 
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help the participant to play their parts more confidently. However, 
too much planning may stifle the sociodramas spontaneity and 
strait-jacket the role player's interpretation. The purpose of a skio- 
drama is for the role player to place himself m Ins role and then, 
as naturally as possible, to enact the role he is portraying. Ordinarily, 
the teacher's part in the planning should be limited to giving the 
pupils the necessary background and enough planning and direction 
to get Started with confidence. 

Since the pattern o! a sociodrama is quite loose, there is always 
a danger that inexperienced role players may lose sight of their roles. 
The teacher can guard against tliis eventuality by carefully selecting 
the role playe« and thoroughly explaining their roles to them. How- 
ever, if in spite of precautions a player does get badly out of char- 
acter, the teacher may have to stop the production and reorient the 
players. It is better to interrupt the production than to present false 
information to the class. 

As with any other activity, the pupils in the audience should be 
well prepared for observing the sociodiama. They should^ 
stand what is going on and what to look for, or the presentation will 
be for naught. Similarly, if the pupils are to benefit from the acting, 
the dramatization must be followed up. A discussion period is excel- 
lent as a follow-up after the sociodrama. In fact, it can be the most 
worthwhile part of the entire presentation. 

^Vhat should the leaclier do if a pupil seems to be badly mislnlcr- 
prciing his role? 

What purposes may a soctodrama serve? 

\Vhat sort of material is best suited to a soctodrama? 


Other types of drarnati'zaffons 

Sociodrama is not the only form of dramatization used in teach- 
ing. Pupils can bring dramatics to school in all its forms from full- 
fledged grand opera in the music department to charades in the Eng- 
lish classroom. Among classroom dramatic activities one may find 
such divergent art forms as the ballet, pantomime, pageant, choral 
readings, cinema, puppetry, shadow plays, and mock radio and tele- 
vision performances. 

Such dramatizations have many uses: illustration of an historical 
scene, portrayal of a literary cliaracter, the vitalization of a play, 
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ihe representation of a fact or an abstract idea. The impact of a welJ- 
done dramatization can drive home concepts and attitudes to botfi 
spectators and participants. Especial!)' worth considering are the 
student-created dramatizations. In addition to the benefit derived 
from creating the piece, tlie pnpi! may learn many facts and figures 
about the topic to be dramatized as he gathers material for his 
presentation. 

Unlike the sociodrama, dramatizations need to be rehearsed. 
Before attempting to present a work of art, the players should know 
pretty well what to say, hosv to say it, and how to portray their roles. 
Even if one is merely to read a play, the pupils should first read 
through the parts they are to portray and become familiar with the 
vocabulary. Impromptu classroom readings of great plays seldom 
lead to appreciation of the drama. A quick rehearsal in the corridor 
or in a comer of the classroom will usually increase the effectiveness 
many per cent. A more thorough preparation may be even more 
beneficial. 

Only on rare occasions, however, is it worthwhile to spend long 
periods of time in reltearsal and line learning. For this reason the 
use of pantomime, pageants, and other activities in which the pupils 
have few speaking pans may be ads'amageous. Oihenvise classroom 
dramatization probably should depend upon the reading of lines. 
This should not preclude the use of such projects, for instance, as 
preparing and filming a movie script. It does mean that one should 
carefully consider the relative values to be derived from the sort 
of activities svhidi require long periods of rehearsal and memori' 
zation. 

Critidie the following praaice: (Note that ''critidze” and "find 
fault" are not synonymous.) In a junior-high-school the pupils had been 
reading plays for outside reading. As a culminating activity the student 
teacher asked each person to dramatize a scene from his play using his 
colleagues as acton. Before the presentation the actors consulted with one 
another for about five minutes and then read their lines all from the same 
book. 

What purposes may dramauzatfons serve? What sort of material is 
best dramatized? What types of dranutizau'on are possible? What are the 
merits of each? 

When are draraaeizations best used in the teaching-learning cyde? 
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D/SCUSSION TECHNIQUES 

Characfen’sfics of a good discussion 

A discussion is more than a **buU session" or argument: it is 
purposeful; it proceeds toward some goal with a minimum of ram- 
bling and bickering. Unlike the "bull session." the discussion is not 
a pooling of ignorance or unsubstantiated opinion. For a discussion 
to be successful, the participants need sufficient background to know 
what they are talking about and to base their argum^ents on fact. 
Moreover, the topic must be discussable, a- + tr is a fact. It 
is difficult for the witer to see how this fact could be the basis for a 
class discussion — although perhaps one might discuss its implications. 

Furthermore, a discussion is a conversation, not a monologue 
nor a series of questions. In a really effective discussion, aU should 
participate, although it is not ahvays necessary tliat all people talk. 
Sometimes he who only sits and listens participates. In general, how- 
ever, one can assume that in a discussion the more people who 
actively participate the better. A discussion is not a place for one 
person to treat his ego by dominating the conversation, nor is it a 
place for one penon to sell his own point of view. Discussion is not 
another name for lecture or recitation. 

A really successful discussion is not only purposeful; it also 
achieves its purpose. Although it is not always possible, the discus- 
sion should come to some sort of conclusion. Certainly, even if no 
conclusion is reached, one should ahvays have some ivay of summing 
up. Sometimes the summary may have to include a minority report. 

What is a discussion? How docs it differ from a recitation? 

What values do discussions have? For what purposes are they best 
suited? What sorts of things can best be learned through discussion? 

What makes a good discussion? 

What can be done about discussions which seem to get nowhere? 

Leader's rofe in discussion 

If a discussion is to rise above the level of a "bull session," the 
leader must ordinarily provide active, purposeful leadership. He 
must get the discussion started and see to it that everyone under- 
stands the topic and purpose of the discussion. He must also keep the 
discussion moving by encouraging all to take part, and by tactfully 
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bottling up any monologuisis in the group. He attempts to draw 
pupils out by skillful questioning. By clearing up errors of fact or 
judgment and by recilling the group to the problem at hand, he 
tries to keep the discussion from tvanderidg off into unproductive 
bysvays. From time to time he summarizes to be sure that all par- 
ticipants arc up to date and helps the group evaluate its progress. 
Sometimes he may have to suggest next steps. Finally, svhen all is 
said and done, he tries to tie together all the ideas, conclusions, and 
generalizations in the summary. 

In spite of his important role, the leader should not dominate 
the discussion. In the best discussions the leader limits himself to a 
minor role, for a discussion is an opportunity for participants to 
sliare ’dcas. 

Starting fhe c//scuss/on 

Like any other activity, a discussion requires prior planning and 
preparation. Not only must the teacher be well briefed on the topic 
to he discussed, hut he needs a plan for the conducting of (he dis- 
cussion. In the plan, he shotild include provisions for getting the 
discussion started and questions for possible use. He should also be 
prepared with possible conclusions. 

Starting a discussion is sometimes something of a strain. It may 
take a little persuasion or subtlety, or some special introductory 
activity. Before starting, the teacher should attempt to arrange the 
group in a homey, informal fashion. As a general rule, the more 
pleasant tlie atmosphere the better chance tlic disciusion has of being 
successful. If possible, the pupils should be seated so that iliey can 
see each other. In actual practice a circle seems to be the best seating 
arrangement for a discussion, although any otlier arrangement which 
brings the participants face to face svill do. 

If the discussion is to be successful, the pupils must understand 
svhat it is they arc to discuss and the procedure they will use in dis- 
cussing it. Sometimes the introductory portion of the discussion 
needs to be devoted to clarifying the issues. Presenting the topic to 
be discussed as a problem sometimes makes the clarifying and 
launching of the discussion easier. 

To start a discussion without some activity to develop interest 
among the participants is quite diflicult. People need an opportunity 
to think and react before they can discus anything sensibly. Conse- 
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quently, it is sometimes adv^tageous to have a disc.tssion develop 
out of some other activity, '■nt.rz sessions ’-groups of four to sue 
people uho discuss the question for four to six minutes-^ometimes 
help to get the discussion under tvay. Another common device is o 
start the dismission with a short introductory talk, or for someone to 
throw some challenging questions (prepared in advance) at the 
group. A test, quir, or pretest can sometimes be used to stimulate a 
brisk discussion. 

What can the leader do to start a discussion when the group scots 
reluctant to participate? Can you suggest at least five approaches whicn 
may help the discussion get started? 

How would you arrange the physical setting to encourage discussi 
Suppose you wished to use the board in connection with the discussion. 
Would that change your decision? 

What can you do with pupils who monopoHte the discussion? 


Guiding the discussion 

Once the discussion is started, the leader must keep it moving 
briskly in tlie right direction. Skillful questioning and keeping an 
outline of the most important poinu on the chalkboard svill help 
maintain the tempo and keep the group to the topic. So will being 
sure that all the pupils know and accept the problem under dis- 
cussion. Should a group digpress, the leader can redirect them by re- 
stating the question, although the group should be allowed to pur- 
sue a digression which seems to have promise. Occasionally groups 
which have become confused and cannot agree can be helped by 
a minute of silent consideration of the problem. 

From time to time, the leader should draw the threads together 
by summarizing. Such a summary gives one a chance to stop and 
look at one’s progress, to see how the group stands, and perhaps to 
decide in which direction to proceed. At tlie end of the discussion a 
final surnrhary should pull together all the important ideas and con- 
clusions. Quite often it is extremely helpful to note these ideas and 
conclusions on the chalkboard for all to sec and to emphasize their 
importance. 

A good summary is essential for the ending of a discussion, but 
it should not end the consideration of the topic. A suitable follow-up 
activity which drives home the importance of the things learned or 
whicli leads into the next activity increases the \'alue of the discussion. 
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Evalvating the discussion 

The value of dijcussion u*ill ordinarily increase as (he pupils 
leam hosv to carry on discussions and gain experience. Good dh* 
cussion icclmiques must be learned ami practiced. If sve take stock 
of ourselves and our disaission from lime to time, progress in those 
skills can be expected. An efleciivc u-ay to evaluate one’s discuvsion is 
to tape-record it in its entirety and play it back to the group. If the 
group has criteria against which to judge the recording, this experi- 
ence can be very illuminating. Frequently self-evaluations svill help 
to improve discussion skills. Having the group members check a form 
as simple as the following can be of considerable value: 

1. Did the group discussion do what it set out to do? 

2. In what way did ss*e fall short? 

3. Did we get off the topic? 

4. Did everyone participate? 

5. Did anyone monopolize the conveTs.ntion? 

Sometimes, in order to evaluate the group’s discussion, one of 
the mcmbcR is asked to act as an observer. The observer’s job is to 
watch the group as the discussion progresses and to report his evalua- 
tion to the group. In his evaluation he may me as a guide such 
criteria as those mentioned above. Another device which helps in 
ev'aluating a discussion is the flow cliart. An example of one is set 
forth on pige 13G. In this flow chart an arrow pointing from a per- 
son to another shou's tliat the participant had addressed his rem.irL 
to another person. Double-headed arrows indicate an exch-inge be- 
tween two people, and arrows pointing into the circle indicate a 
remark addressed to the group as a whole. liy oluerving the clurt. 
it should be possible to tell who in ilic group wa.s paTticii>ating and 
whctlicr the group was pirtidpating as a group or as a bunch of . 
individuals. 

Make a simple rating scale by whidi one can evaluate a group 
discission. 

\Vlwt does the flow chan on pge J56 tell >ou about the prtiapatlng 
group? 

Would flow charts Ise helpful in high-school dasws? I low would you 
use them? 

A rccordfr i. especially lielptui in many RTOnp diienuiom. He 
leeps a record of die imixirtanl deciwoni and die Irend of (he dU- 
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cussion. From time to time, he sums up the status oE tlie discussion 
upon the request of the leader or upon his own initiative. He also 
calls the group to task when it wanders too far afield and sees to it 
that they tend to the problem at hand. A good recorder can be a 
tremendous help to any discussion leader or any discussion group. 



Iigure 5. A Flow Chart. 

The follosving list ® is useful for outlining the tasks of the group 
participants and evaluating their success. 

Each Group Member and the Discussion Leader in Particular 

Helps decide on specific problems and ways of working as a group 

Contributes ideas and suggestions related to the problem 

•Associaiion for Supervision and Curricuium Development, 1954 Convention Fto- 
grom, NVashington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Education 
Association, 1951. pp. 51-55. Adapted by the 19S4 Committee on Conference Orienta- 
tion and Evaluation from material prepared for the 1950 Convention Program by 
J. Cecil Parker. University of C aliforn ia. Berkeley. 
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Listens to what other mCTnbers say and seeks helpful ideas and 

insights 

Requests clarification when needed 

Observes the ^oup process and makes su^estfons 

Assumes various roles as needed 

Helps group get acquainted 

Helps group establish ground rules 

. . Reporu results of preconference planning for work of group 

Helps group proceed willi planning and deciding 

Calls on group to clarify, analyze, and summarize problems and 

suggested solutions 

■ — .Draws out the “timid soul" and keeps the dominant person from 
monopolizing 

Knows particular contributions which different persons can make 

Assists the recorder 

Summarizes the tliinkingof the group as needed. 

The Recorder 

___ Consults with the group concerning the kind of record that is de* 
velopfrig as (he discussion moves fonvard 
■ Keeps a record of the main problems, issues, ideas, facts, and de* 
cisions as they appear in discussion 
Summarizes (he group discussion upon request 
______ Requests clarification when Ids notes arc unclear 

Prepares resolutions and other final reports with other designated 

members of the group 

Attends any scheduled clearinghouse or intergroup sharing com- 
mittee sessions 

Prepares final group report and is responsible for getting it to 

proper clearinghouse. 

Each Group Member 

Pays attention to the way the group: 

___ States its goals dearly 

_____ Permits partidpation to be easily and widely spread 
. ■ Keeps its discussion dear 

Assumes leadership rcsponribllily 

- Uses its resources 

Progresses toward its goals 

Revises its goals as necessary. 

Partidpates in evaluation of the group process 

Report! to the gtoup i£ ailed regarding ohsctvatioiis on the group ptocea. 
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Group Members as Resource Persons 

Every member of a discussion group is responsible for: 

L Supplying information or other material to the group when re- 
quested, or when the discussion seems to call for it 

Citing his own experience freely when it is relevant 

Assisting the leader in moving toward the achievement of group 

goals. 


Examine the Association for Supenision and Curriculum Develop 
ment criteria for discussion groups. How can they be used in a secondary- 

school class? , . 

How can student leaders, recorders, and resource persons be useo 
in secondary-school classes? 


Panels and symposiums 

To discuss any matter well in a large class is quite dlfTicult. 
Usually such discussion boils dotvn to involving only a few persons, 
with the rest of the class acting as onlookers. Sometimes some of the 
benefits of the discussion group can be brought to a large class ^ 
using a panel, symposium, or round-table discussion. Here selected 
members of the group can discuss matters in a fashion similar to the 
free discussion of the small class. In a panel dbcussion, participation 
is open to all members of the panel; in a symposium, each par- 
ticipant makes a set speech, which may be followed by discussion. In 
either case, people from the floor arc given a chance to enter the 
discussion. Although the panels and the symposiums are usually not 
suitable for small classes, they may be used to launch discussions m 
small groups. In both large and small classes the panels and sym- 
posiums are likely to be more imcrcsling if they involve questions 
and discussion from the class. 


SUMMARY 

Some of the most effective teaching is group teaching, i.e., teach- 
ing by and through groups and group methods. By using committee 
w’ork, sociodiamas and other dramatizations, and discussion, teachers 
can quite often increase their teaching efficiency. This type of teach- 
ing is frequently effective in changing attitudes, ideals, and ap- 
preciations. It is particularly useful in raising learning above the 
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verbalizing level. Thus group methods often lead to thorough per- 
manent learning. Teaching by group methods takes considerable 
time and effort, but the results arc usually worth it. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Reading^ studying, 
and problem solving 


Reading, studying, and the solving of problems make up a great 
share of the pupils' work in any secondary school. Since these ac- 
tivities are so iraporunt in the school, the teacher must see to it that 
pupils know how to profit from them, for each is a difficult and 
complex operation. It is the purpose of this chapter to point out 
ways totmd efficient use of these all-important activities. 

READING ACTiV/T/ES 

Books have two major functions in the school, as they have in 
life itself- They provide a source of information and ideas; equally 
important, they are a source of enjoyment. The teacher should seek 
to emphasize both of these aspects in his teaching, for, in spite of 
moving pictures, radio, and television, books remain a great treasury 
of learning and a great source of pleasure. 

Selecting a textbook 

Textbooks have alu-ays had an important place in the classroom- 
Since this is the case, selection of good textbooks is essential. In some 
schools the teachers choose the texts for their oim classes. In other 
schools, committees of teachers select the texts. Only rarely do 
superintendents or principals select the textbooks. Even when texts 
are selected by state or city authorities, the teacher may often have a 
140 
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choice among various possibilities. Conscquenily, he should be asvare 
of svhat makes a good textbook. The following criteria, selected by 
^hc American Te.xfbook Publishers Institute, may serve as a guide 
for evaluating textbooks.' 

1. What is the date of the copyright? Books rellect the climate of 
opinion at the time they were written, and opinions may has-e changed 
since then. 

2. Is the material being es’aluated in the light of the author’s intent 
and of the subject matter? 

S. Has certain subject matter been removed from its context or are 
entire units included? 

4. What cflcci will the material probably have on the pupils who 
read it? 

5. How is the material intended to be used in the classroom and in 
the school? 

6. Does the liook as a svhole represent a fair and unbiased viesv? 
Do the criticiteil portions of the book represent tlie spirit of the entire 
book or pans only? 

Do you agree with (he list? What would you add, delete, or diange? 

Rate a textbook in your teadu’ng field by these criteria. 

One text or many readings? 

In many schools the place of the textbook presents a problem 
for the teacher. Should he have one basic textbook, or should he Iiave 
several readings? 

In general, tlie weight of the argument seems to favor the use 
of several rc.^dings. A single text can lend organization and order to 
a course. Frequently it is the sole source for a course plan readily 
available to Uie nesv teacher. On the other hand, the teacher should 
knosv his own class better than any authority writing in the ivy-clad 
mils of a university. Therefore the teacher should he better able to 
select and oiganize the material for a particular group of pupils in a 
particular school. Wlien one adopts a single text the class is limited to 
a single point of view, a single reading level, a single style. 

The use of several readings has the advantage of making it pos- 
sible for pupils to read material suited to their abilities and needs. 

If a youngster is attempting to leam the contribution of Samuel 

••‘Six TeiU of Textbooks, " American Schecl ffoard Jaumal, 122 (copyright June, 
1551). p. 25. Vied by penaiision of .American TmbooV PublUhets Institute. 
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Gompers to the labor movement, it matters little whether he searches 
for his information in the Encyclopedia Sritannica, a biography of 
Gompers, or a history of the labor movement, as long as he learns it 
as efficiently and effectively as he can. Since this is true, the teacher 
can help boys and girls pick books to study svhich are most suitable 
for their abilities and which may appeal to their interest. It is very 
difficult to provide adequately for individual differences if one limits 
the readings to one text only. 

Another important possibility which presents itself when one 
uses many readings is the opportunity to read the original. Text- 
books often tell about things. In many instances this is justified be- 
cause of limitation of time and space, but certainly the pupil should 
be allowed to meet some of the originals face to face. The use of 
many readings makes this more easily possible. 

Some teachers find it difficult to organize courses svhen many 
readings are used. If one uses unit tecliniques and follows the 
procedures outlined in Chapters 3 and 4, this difficulty should be 
reduced. Another solution to this problem is to adopt one textbook 
as a basic reader and to supplement it with many otlier readings. In 
any case, the key to the technique, tvhen one uses many texts or 
readings, is to be sure that eadi youngster knows what he is seeking 
in his reading. For instance, in the example above, if the youngster 
does not knosv svhat he wants to find out about Gompers, his search 
in any book is likely to be fruitless. When many readings are used, 
the use of study guides usually helps give the pupils direction. 

How can one determine the suitability of a book’s reading level for 
a particular pupil? 

Why do authorities often condemn the use of only one text in the 
dassroom? ANTiat is your position on this question? 

If the pupils in your class do not all read the same readings, how 
can you ensure that they all have an opportunity to acquire the important 
learnings? 

Using library materials 

In order to teach in the way we think one ought to teach, one 
must have plenty of material to read. To make this supply of reading 
material readily available, each classroom should contain a library. 
In this classroom library, all sorts of reading matter should be readily 
accessible to the pupil — periodicals, pamphlets, brochures, and the 
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like, as well as books. For record-keeping a self<harging sysiem with 
pupils acting as librarians from time to time may suffice. Usually one 
needs worry little about loss of material if such a system is used. 

In addition to the classroom library one should make good use 
oE the tosvTi and school libraries. \Vliilc it is true that in some com- 
munities these libraries are rather scantily supplied, the librarians 
are almost invariably eager to cooperate with teachen. Teachers 
should make the most of this opportunity. 

Few boys and girls, or men and women for that matter, use 
libraries well. Although instniction in the use of the library may 
ordinarily be the English department’s responsibility, the teacher 
svhose pupils use the library is also responsible to see that they use 
the library facilities efficiently. Librarians usually welcome the op- 
portunity to explain library techniques cither in the classroom or in 
the library. A visit to the libraiy early in the year might well in- 
crease the efficient use of its facilities by the pupils. 

Teaehhg tbo use of books 

The e/Fective use of books Is not a skill which comes naturally. 
Students often seem to think that books are merely to be read. That 
is not tlie case. As Bacon says, "Some books are to be tasted, othen 
to be stvallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested." 

Pupils need to learn how to determine wltich books to taste and 
which to chew, and how to perfonn each of these operations well. 
The criteria suggested in an earlier section should be helpful in 
choosing one’s reading material. Boys and girls can learn how to 
use such criteria by class discussion and by application of the criteria 
to N-arious books. They may even develop their osm criteria as a 
group project. 

In the follotving paragraphs rvc shall try to show hosv boys and 
girls can be taught to use eifccUvcly the books they have selected. 

The parts of the book 

Authors and publishcn of textbooks go to considerable effort 
to provide the reader with help in using the text. You might check 
through this text to see what aids to learning have been included. 
Among them you will find a table of rontents. a preface, diaptcr 
summaries, chapter introductions, chapter headings and subhead- 
ings, problems to be solved, charts, graphs, illustrations, sign post 
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sentences, indexes, glossaries, and footnotes. Properly used, these 
devices can make textbook study more efficient. Every pupil should 
know horv to use them and use them well. 

Teaching the parts of the book 

One of the best tvays to teach pupils to use the parts of a book 
is actually to practice using them in class when the class starts a new 
book. The teacher might develop the lesson with questions and 
exercises such as the following: 

“Where does one find what the book contains?” 

“Examine the table of contents and see what the book is about. 

“Now that we know what the book contains, what was the au- 
thor’s purpose in writing it? Where can we find out?” 

“What else can one find out in a preface? Let us read it and see. 
Does this book seem good for our purposes?” 

“How can the information we learned in the table of contents 
or the preface help us in the study of this text?” 

“Does it seem that this book is belter for our purposes than 
other texts available? How can you tell without reading the book?" 

"Let us compare this book with some others we might use." 

Similar exercises may be used to introduce the index and the 
glossary, until we are sure that the pupils not only know how to use 
them but have acquired the habit. This, of course, means recurrent 
practice sessions. In each unit the pupils should have plenty of op- 
portunities to look up things in the index. More than occasionally 
the teacher will find that the pupils have difficulty in using the index 
because they do not know the alphabet. For these pupils, special in- 
struction and practice are necessary. 

A good type of practice for pupils having trouble with alphabet- 
izing consists of scrambling the words from a page in the dictionary 
and asking the pupils to put them in correct order. If the words are 
on cards it makes it much easier and saves time while being fully as 
effective. Pupils also can make their o^vn lists and test other pupils- 
In such cases the pupil should first demonstrate his own ability to 
arrange his list properly before testing his peers. The teacher may 
have to teach directly how to find such things as "questioning, tech- 
niques of" and items which do not appear under the expected 
category but are listed in another. 

Tire parts of die chapter can be taught in a similar fashion. Tire 
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teacher can ask the pupils to find out what the chapter is about. This 
they can do by checking the subheads, and by reading the introduc- 
tory section or paragraph, the summary, and the marginal notes. On 
the basis of this information the pupils can be expected to formulate 
questions of their own concerning what they might learn from the 
chapter and similarly from the sections. Continued practice with 
this sort of activity should help create a habit of reading with an 
inquisitive open mind. 

What skills and information does a pupil need in order to leam 
effectively the use of the library? 

If your school provided no classroom library, what would you do to 
provide suitable reading materials? 

How much time should a biology teacher take to teach pupils how 
to use the parts of the biology textbook? 

Reacfing for information 

An open, inquisitive mind ts essential in reading for informa- 
tion. In order to encourage this frame of mind, the following pro- 
cedure is recommended for studying a cliapter or similar reading: 

1. Survey the chapter. 

2. Determine what one can expect to leam in the chapter. State 
as questions or a question outline. 

3. Read the chapter to find the anssvers to the questions. 

4. Evaluate ivhat has been read. 

5. Apply the information to specific situations or problems. 

■ 6. Review by asking oneself the original questions. 

7. Reread quickly (skim). 

Some pupils do not glean much information from any of their 
reading and must be taught how. The regular textbook can often 
be used for this purpose. The teacher should ask the pupil to read a 
paragraph and then tell what it means. The meaning of key words 
and key sentences, paragraph leads and topic sentences, should be 
explained to him and he should practice finding them. As soon as he 
has learned to get the meaning out of paragraphs, the same pro- 
cedure should be repeated svith secuons and later ivith chapters. 
Exercises of this sort can be made more interesting by using, among 
other things, games in which one attempts to reproduce the au- 
thor’s outline, by dramatizing the main ideas of a selection, by turn- 
ing a book into a TV drama, and by boiling doivn a paragraph or 
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section into a telegram with, o£ course, a penalty for any ivord over 
the limit. Sometimes these activities should be made to include the 
entire class. Hotvever, boys and girls who have mastered these skills 
and use them well should not be required to keep on with the 
exercises. The teacher can expect to find both good pupils and poor 
ones among those tvho need help in these skills. 

Taking notes on reading 

Many people recommend that pupils take notes on their read- 
ing. Nevertheless, there seems to be considerable difference of opin- 
ion about the value of note-taking. Certainly the mechanical re- 
production of the author's outline cannot be of much value. Neither 
does there seem to be any particular advantage to outlining a text- 
book one has in his possession. On the other hand, to outline an 
“outside reading” preserves the information so that one can study 
it later. Outlines consisting of questions with their answen have the 
additional advantage of pointing up the salient points. In any case, 
if one does lake notes, he should rvritc them neatly, preferably m 
outline form. Disorderly notes are liable to confuse the pupil rather 
than aid him. 

Learning fo skim 

Some books should be chewed and digested; others should be 
merely lasted. The previous section attempts to explain how to 
chew, and hints at how to digest a book. The pupil should also learn 
how to taste, i.e., skim, for skimming allows one to sample, to skip 
the old and become familiar with the new, to concentrate on the 
pertinent and brush over the irrelevant. 

How does one learn to skim? In the first place, one needs to have 
a good background in the subject in order to recognize the pertinent 
and the novel. Having such a background, the pupil can glance 
through the preface and table of contents to see what the book is 
about. Perhaps he need go no further. Such a quick perusal may tell 
him that this book is not what he wanted. If the book seems perti- 
nent to his problem, he may scan the book, reading the headings, 
introductory paragraphs, chapter summaries, and sample the open- 
ing. middle, and final paragraphs. When he finds a topic which seems 
provocative, the pupil should read it carefully. Sometimes he will 
find that he must go back to read a previous section, but no harm is 
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done because he is still reading only what is most essential or in- 
teresting. 

Teachers can teach boys and girls to skim books effectively. To 
do so they should first teach the tecimiques involved directly, and 
then follow up this tcadung with practice. An example of the type 
of practice useful for this purpose is: First, in a class discussion decide 
what the class would like to learn from the chapter. Second, let each 
pupil skim the cliapter to see what it has to say on these points. 
Tljird.disCTiss what tlieclass hadfound in the chapter. 

How docs one determine when to skim and when to read carefully? 

Can you think of any exerdsc games tliat one might use to lea^ 
skimming? 

Of what importance is die ability to skim in maihcmatics, in social 
studies, in science? 

build some exercise games you might use 10 help pupils better to 
understand a text in your field, 

Chart«/ eiraphsy iffusfraflons 

When reading a book, pupils frequently skip charu, graphs, and 
illnstratiom. This is unfortunate because the author includes these 
aids for a purpose. At times, they contain the meat of what the 
author is trying to say. They can clarify complex ideas and obsaire 
points. Consequently, pupils should be taught to use these materials. 

Many times tlie reason the pupils do not use charts, graphs, 
illusiratiotw and similar materials is dial they do not know how. 
Wlien this is true, the teacher must rectify the situation. Ordinarily 
he can best teadi (he use of such materials in the usual units of his 
courses rather than by introducing a separate unit on this topic. In 
his regular classwork the leaclter can ask questions whidi require 
the pupils to refer to graphs, chans, or illustrations. Sometimes the 
questions can be pupil-made. When a pupil does not know how 10 
use the chart, graph, or other aid, the teacher should show him how. 

At first much of this instruction should probably be group instruc- 
tion; later it probably will become individual and remedial. 

Evaluating what one reads 

All that glitters is not gold, and all that is printed is not true. 
Unforttmately, many young peofde seem to have considerably more 
respect for the svritten svord than is svananted. More than one high- 
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school pupil bases his faith on the fact that it is “in the book/’ 
Often these pupils become sadly confused when they find that what 
the book says is not necessarily so. Teachers should take it upon 
themselves to ensure that tlieir pupils learn to evaluate what they 
read. 

How does one teach pupils to es'aluate their reading? In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs some techniques are suggested. The first of these 
techniques is to give the pupils plenty of practice. When several read- 
ings are part of each pupil’s task in the various units, he soon be- 
comes aware of the differences of opinion that exist. So perhaps tlie 
first step is to give the pupil different readings about the various 
topics, to consider carefully the differences of opinion, and to dis- 
cuss why these differences exist. 

Another step in evaluating one’s reading is to try to establish the 
difference between fact and fancy. Early in life pupils should learn 
that some things are fact and some arc fiction. Teachers can teach 
pupils how to determine the difference between fact and opinion by 
asking them such questions as: Is that so? How do you know? How 
can you check? Is tlm mie or does the writer merely think so? 

In their attempts to distinguish fact from fancy, pupils also 
should learn to look for signs of bias in the writer. Assignments ask» 
ing them to check their reading for such things as sensationalizing, 
emotionality, easy sweeping statements, disregard for facts, and 
loaded words will help familiarize the pupils ^vith some of the signs 
of bias. Another check is to examine the witer’s documentation. If 
the svriter refers only to old works or works that are in disrepute, 
probably he has not documented his work carefully. The writer 
who argues from anecdotes should also be distrusted. Single, isolated 
cases introduced into the context with the implication that they are 
typical are often false documentation. 

Arguing from anecdote violates a rule of logic. When teaching 
pupils to o’aluate their reading, teachers should tcacli them to ap- 
ply the test of logic to all they read. A technique useful in intro- 
ducing the application of the rules of logic is to discuss violations 
oi logic in their reading or in television materials. For instance, a 
television commercial implies that one gasoline is better than an- 
other beause it is made in a refinery which can make its entire 
product 100 plus octane gas. Why does this not make good sense? 





Teachers should utilize small groups wiihin the class. This committee Is svork* 
ing on a project. 

Group lechniques can be used in the zratlleion.il classroom. Here a jnijdl is 
leading a group discimion in a social studies class. 
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Or again, one reads that a certain athlete smokes Bippos. Is this any 
reason why anyone else should? What docs he know about it? Mate- 
rial of this sort can be used to teach the more obvious breaches of 
logic. As pupils become familiar with these erron, one can apply 
these tests to magazine articles and other readings. 

Exercises of this sort and others that the leadier may devise 
should help give pupils skills in evaluating. Moreover. tJiey can be 
expected to encourage a questioning attitude in the pupil. It is 
hoped that after such teachings he tvill not swallow things, but will 
read with an active awareness of the snares of misinformation and 
poor logic, and also be inclined to test any idea before he gulps it 
dmvn. 

Vocabufor/ building 

Every teacher is responsible for helping each pupil in building 
his vocabulary. This is true for science and mathematics teachers as 
well as for teachers of English, for each subject has a special vocab- 
ulary which each pupil must waster unless he is to be severely 
handicapped in his studying. In order to ensure that their pupils' 
vocabularies arc adequate, teachen should introduce the study of 
important key words early in the course and discuss other key tvords 
as they appear. The use of vocabulary lists and word games is helpful 
in building an adequate vocabulary, 

A common practice in vocabulary building is for the pupil to 
keep a notebook in which he compiles a glossary of terms useful in 
the course. If the teacher uses this technique, he should see to it 
that the pupils do not merely copy words and definitions in their 
notebooks. This practice usually amounts to little more than trans, 
ferring the tvord from one page to another. What we ivant to do is to 
transfer the words into the pupil’s mind. Consequently, exercises 
rvhich force tite pupil to use the word in context and to learn its 
meaning are preferable. Defining a word in one’s own words is a 
difficult feat which sometimes serves these purposes admirably. 
Similarly, acting out words is sometimes a pleasant rvay to bring out 
the meaning. So are games and exercises in which one tries to find 
the closest synonyms. The best practice of all, however, seems to be 
actually to use the words frequently in the classroom in their natural 
context. With strange words one should, of course, check to see that 
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in any of these exercises is that they consist of meaningful practice 
Set up a list of criteria tor use in judging whether or not a reading 

"'X;:l’ouemaVteavocabularynotehoohintoaworthwhilelearning 

experience? 


GUIDINS STUDY 

In the past, teachers seemed to take it for granted P“P''!* 
just naturally learned to study. Seldom did teachers ever take it 
upon themselves to teach puplU horv. "For tomopmv 1 T°' ' 

study Chapter 14, and you can expect a quit on It, 'hey wo Y 
But not a rvord about how one studies, or how one should get reauy 

Mme recently, teachers have begun to realize that boys and 
girls must be taught how to study if they are going to '“"J ' 

Lefttothemselves, few pupils develop good Study techniques. y 

and girls enter the secondary grades before they have mastere 
basic study techniques, the responsibility for seeing to it t at 
pupils learn these techniques falls on the secondary-school tea le . 
No pupil can do justice to the secondary-school program unless 
has mastered the art of studying cHiciently. 


What studying is 

Some pupils seem to think that studying is the same as reading- 
This is not the case. Study includes all those activities whicli have to 
do with learning through planned effort. Thus, notetaking at ec 
tures, preparation of papers, library work, reference work, problem 
solving, intensive reading, and skimming should all be considere 
study activities. They all arc techniques which the pupil needs to 
learn before he can become an efficient student. The next fe^v pages 
are devoted to a discussion of how teachers can help pupils master 
excellent study skills. 

Suggestions for study 

When teachers first became aroused to the fact that boys and 
girls needed help in learning hosv to study, they developed “rules for 
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Study as guides for the pupils. Among the admonitions often in- 
cluded in such rules are the following: 

1. Plan your studying. Make a schedule and stick to it. Have a 
definite place to work. Make your studying routine and part of your 
routine. 

2. Start off without stalling. Have your material ready before 
you sit down to work. Be sure you understand the assignment before 
you begin it. 

3. Space your learning. Take two- to three-minute breaks. If 
possible, take your rests at natural breaks in the material you are 
studying. Try to master one lesson or selection before moving on to 
the next. 

4. Study actively. Develop an interest in what you are studying. 
Try to find out something. React to the readings. Ask yourself ques- 
tions. Recite. Work out examples. Illustrate principles. Apply your 
learning as soon as possible. 

5. Vary your study technique to suit the subject and your pur- 
pose. Learn materials in the form you expect to use them. 

G. Avoid rote memorization. Memorize those things you need to 
memorize by the meaningful techniques of logical memory. Avoid 
mnemonics. 

7. Evaluate your own work and study habits. Try to improve 
faulty habits. Try to increase your vorabulary; look up words you 
do not know. Make use of the aids provided in your broks. Do not 
skip headings, marginal nates, questions, prefatory remarks, tables of 
content, charts, and graphs. Use them. 

8. Oieck your svork and proofread your papers before passing 
them in. Take full notes but do not attempt to rewrite tlie text or 
copy down each svord of the leciiircr.* 

On the whole, the advice in these suggestions is good. But tliey 
do not help one's studying, unless they become a part of one's be- 
havior. How to make them part of the pupils' behavior is a problem 
that teachers must face. 

Pick out several of the rules you consider important and try to devise 
actiWties which would make these rules become part of the piq»ili' be- 
havior. 

*The sturtent might be wbe ta examine the list and apply it to hit own practice. 
While each rule h not necessarily an essential, icudcnu might do well to invest/gats 
iheir own study habits if they diverge ibarply from these rules. 
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Teaching how to study 

Instruction in how to study must involve considerable practice 
in the classroom. In some schools a course in how to study is pro 
vidcd. Such courses are helpful, but they 

teachers of the responsibility for teaching study sltills. W hy no Tm 
one thing, different subjects require different study tcchniq 
study is to be effective. Consequently, in each of his coiines, every 
teacher should try to teach study techniques proper to his course 
any youngster who has not mastered them. Secondly, learning hot 
study comes only from practicing good techniques, and ssherc e s 
can the pupil practice but in his ordinary courses? Thus every 
teacher is responsible for teaching pupils how to study lor his course. 
Among the sltills with which the pupils may need help arc: 

1. How to read for infonnation. 


2. How to analyze a problem. 

3. How to plan (or study. 

4. How to review. 

5. How to evaluate maicrials. 

6. How to use charts, graphs, and other audio-visual aids. 

7. How to take notes. 

8. How to concentrate. 

9. How to analyze. 

10. How to outline. 

11. How to use the library. 

12. How to build an adequate vocabulary both general and spe- 
cialized. 


The need for diagnosis 

As in any other teaching situation, one of the first prerequisites 
for teaching study skills is good diagnosis. By using the techniques 
of diagnosis described in Chapter 10, the teacher can determine what 
the pupil needs help with. Much of teaching pupils how to study 
must be done on an individual basis. As the leaclier svatches pupils 
studying, he can suggest ways and means to expedite the process. 
Questions like the following are often helpful. 

^Vhat are you doing? 

Why are you doing that? 
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What are you trying to do? 

Will this help you? 

Is what you are doing worthwhile? 

Why do you think this is going to give the desired result? 

■What might you belter be doing ^o^v? 

Teaching sfoe/y skills in the assignment 

In spite of their great importance, more than diagnosis and in- 
dividual help is necessary in the teaching of study skills. The teadier 
can expect little success in this venture unless he teaches the skills 
directly. Although often neglected, the assignment offers a golden op- 
portunity for teaching these skills. If the reader will turn back to the 
assignment discussion in Chapter 3, he will notice that the pupils 
developed an understanding of what they were trying to do and how 
they were to go about accomplishing their mission. In similar fashion 
they might discuss the materials and sources available, the use of the 
materials, and the relative merits of various study techniques in 
the performing of tliis assignment. As one can see, the assignment 
lends itself to such instruction. 

The res'erse side of the assignment coin can also be used to 
teach improved study skills. After an assignment has been completed, 
the pupils can leam about study skills and their efndency by dis- 
cussing tile methods different pupils used to study the assignment 
and the relative success of the various methods. 

The pupils' responsibility for learnmg 

Although it is true tfiac an assignment, to be good, must ensure 
iJiat the pupils know how to attack the work to be done, the teacher 
roust also work to convince the pupils to accept the responsibilities 
of learning. Every pupil should leam quickly that there is no rojal 
road to learning. Teachers should show the pupils how to attack 
their assignments, but tJjey should not deprive the pupils of their 
initiative. The idea is to surt them off, to encourage them, and to 
guide them— not to baby them. Rivlin* suggests that the pupils 
discuss how they would study the material if there were no teacher, 
then formulate the attack, and work it out under the teacher's 

■Harry N. RlvUn, Teaeliirtg 4doUtetnt» fa Steoniarj StkooU, ApprcionCentury- 
Crefu, Int, New Voi^ 1918, p. 276. 
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Kuidance. This method has the advantage oE helping the S'ld 

their svay under their o^vn initiative yet svith the security oE the 
teacher’s presence in case of need. 


l/stng a graded sequence 

No matter what methods are used to teach study skills, 
material taught should be graded according to complexity and dit- 
ficulty. Study skills are both difficult and complex. For this reason, 
they should be uught in sequence; the easier skills should pre«de 
the more difficult ones, the simple should precede the complex. The 
teaching o£ how to read for information previously cited sers'es as 
an excellent example o£ this point. Here the teacher first teaches le 
pupil how to extract the meaning from a sentence. This having been 
mastered, he proceeds to teach how to get the meaning from a para- 
graph. From there he goes on to getting the meaning from a section, 
a chapter, and finally the entire book. 

Building more complex study skills on simple study skills is a 
must. To do this successfully requires the cooperative effort of the 
teachers in the various grade levels, and the teacher’s careful diag* 
nosis of each pupil's present level of proficiency. 

In what ways could teachers of various grade levels cooperate m 
the teaching of study skills in your field? 

In what ways is the studying of algebra different from studying social 
studies? From home economics? What skills may be used in studying these 
courses? Do the necessary skills vary from topic to topic within the fields? 
How? 


The problem of homework 

Homework is a problem to all teachers. How much homework 
should one assign? How much should it count? TVhat does one do to 
those who neglect it? TVhat kind of homework should one give? The 
list could go on ad infinitum, altliough these problems tend to be- 
come less crucial when one uses unit plans. 

Hosv much homcsvork should one assign? The answer to this 
question depends upon the school and the subject. Quite often the 
school administration has established some sort of policy concerning 
homework. If so, the teacher must conform. Should the policy be a 
poor one, the teacher might work for its improvement, but under no 
circumstances should he flout it. 
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When the school has no policy concerning homework, one 
should probably fall in line with the school tradition, if any. In any 
case, in schools whidi have study periods, it is usually good policy 
to give enough homework to keep the pupils busy at least during the 
study periods. In this connection, one should coordinate with the 
other teachers to ensure that pupils are neither overburdened nor 
underworked. Often a good unit assignment takes care of this 
problem automatically. 

JIunon * indicates that homeu’ork seems to make little dilFcrence 
in the school progress of boys and girls. Perhaps more attention to 
homework assignments would result in more impressive gains. Home- 
tvork is most suitable for activities designed to reinforce older learn- 
ing. The learning of new techniques and new materials is usually 
best suited to class situations in which the teacher can guide the 
pupil and thus guard him from getting off to a poor start by learning 
the new techniques incorrectly. Similarly, the homework should be 
reviewed in class to point out errors, to correct misconceptions, and 
so on. Although tvritten homework should not carry much weight in 
one's marking, it should ahvap be checked. If the homework is not 
self<hecking, the teacher must check it himself. Unless this checking 
occurs, the practice value may be entirely lost. In fact, unchecked 
written homework may serve only to grind erroneous techniques and 
incorrect concepts into the pupib’ minds. 

Utilizing aifpervised-sfody periotfs 

A supervised-study period is an opportunity both for the pupil 
to study under guidance and for the teacher to supers-ise and guide 
study. This can best be done in the regular class. To a lesser extent it 
can also be done in study halls. Unfortunately, in some schools study 
halls are looked upon as merely a means for storing students sWio 
have no class at the time. This is hardly elTicient. Supervised-study 
periods need real supervision. Merely to sit and watcli die pupils is 
not the function of die teacher in a supervised-study period. U 
keeping order in the study Iiall were the sole function, the school 
would do better to hire a policeman for this duty. Suggestions on 
flow to help conduct supervised-study periods arc mentioned in 
Chapter 3. 

ir. Button. The Cafdance of £*«fTu‘ii^ AeiMUet, 5«on<f EdieJon, 
Appleton-Ccniury-Croft*. Inc., New York. 1952. p. S6S. 
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A teacher o! English says he corrects homework papers “’■''‘'''V 
about every httli assignment. The other assignments he merely checks 
to see if the work has been done. Is this practice proper? Deiend your 

answer. , , , j 

In what ways might you as a study tall teacher help boys and gtrls 
improve their study hall habits? In addition to the present section you 
may find some suggestions in Chapter 3. 


PROBLEM SOLV/NG 

Perhaps one should not call problem solving a teaching tech- 
nique. Neverdieless, teaching by means of problem solving is both 
useful and popular. It has been used successfully both as an individual 
and as a group activity. Solving of problems through group activity 
recently has been used extensively in teaching and in the ^vorld o 
business and research. 


The method of problem solving 

Whether a problem is solved by an individual or a group, the 
general technique is about the same. Perhaps this explains in part 
the popularity of problem solving. It seems to be a natural way to 
learn. 

In a sense, problem solving is a sophisticated form of triahand- 
erroT learning. It provides people a chance to learn from their suc- 
cesses and failures. Furthermore, it leads to real understanding m a 
^vay that memorization and drill seldom can, because it provides for 
the pupils’ becoming really involved in their learning. A brief review 
of the steps will show how actively the pupil participates in learning 
through problem solving. The steps are: 

1. The learner becomes aw'are of the problem. 

2. He defines and delimits the problem. 

3. He gathers evidence which may help him solve the problem- 

4. He forms a hypothesis of what the solution to the problem is. 

5. He tests the hypothesis. 

6. He successfully solves the problem or he repeats steps 3, 
4, and 5, or 4 and 5, until the problem is solved, or he gives up. 

Selecfing the problem 

Although problem solving is a natural way to learn, pupils, as 
a general rule, do not naturally become expert in the techniques of 
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problem solving. This is particular!)' true svhen the class attempts to 
solve problejns by group techniques. 

In the first place, pupils need help in finding suitable problems. 
Sometimes the teacher may find it necessary to surest problems or 
to suggest areas in which pupils may seek problems. When suggestin'^ 
a problem to a group, the teacher might propose the problem di- 
rectly, or he might set the stage in such a way that the problem will 
suggest itself to the pupils. 

For instance, in a social studies class the teacher introduced a 
problem by telling of the number of people in the country who do 
not vote. She cited figures showing the lightness of the voting in the 
local municipal election. This led to a discussion of 'vhy citizens do 
not exercise their franchise. From this discussion the pupils de- 
veloped two problems; the fmi, what causes the apathy of our 
citiarens? and the second, what can be done to get people to s'ote at 
die city elections? In another class the teacher laimdied a group 
problem by asking tJjc following question: How does a plant get its 
food? After a short discussion the group set out to find the anssver to 
the problem. 

No matter what the source of their problem, the pupils svill 
probably need the teacher's guidance in the selection of a suitable 
one, for, left alone, even the most experienced adolescent, or group of 
adolescents, may flounder. Someiinics they can find no problem at 
all; sometimes they select problems not suitable to the course; and 
sometimes Uicy select problems rvhose solution requires materials 
and equipment beyond the school’s resources; sometimes they select 
problems too big and unyielding, blithely setting out to solve in a 
weekend problems their elders have struggled with for centuries. In 
vieiv of these considerations, the teacher, or the teacher and pupils 
cooperatively, should lest the problems to be selected against such 
CTiteria as: Is this problem pertinent? Is the necessary material avail- 
able? Can it be completed in the time allotted? 

, Prepare a complete list of questions you feel should be considered 
in testing whether a problem should be selected or not. 

Prepare a list of eight or ten problems which boys and girls might 
attempt in the study of a topic in a conne in your field of major interest 
Wliere might you advise boys and girls to seardfi for suitable problems 
for such a topic? , 

•'To be worthwhile, problems should be real and have teal solutions. 
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E=cpbin. Do you ogreo? How ore such problems created and carried 

‘''™“vhy°is'' ™oten"daitncd that all secondary-school learning should 
be of the problem-solving variety? 


Defining ffie problem 

Once the problem has been selected, the teacher should help 
the pupils clarify and define the problem. This he can do by means ot 
questions and suggestions. The Important thing here is to gel the 
problem sharply defined so that the pupil knows exactly what he 
wishes to find. Beginning te.ichers sometimes neglect this step. "When 
they do, pupils find it difficult to know exactly what they arc ex- 
pected to do. This is, of course, a handicap in solving any problem. 

Let us suppose that the problem selected has been: ^Vhy docs 
an airplane fly? The problem here is quickly and easily defined, for 
it is obvious to all that sve are to find svhat it is that keeps an air- 
plane up in the air. Yet, even in sudi an easily defined problem, one 
may have to make it clear to some pupils that this problem does not 
refer to helicopters or to rockets. 


Seorehing for clues 

Once the pupil has defined his problem, he should start to l(»k 
for clues for its solution. This involves amassing data upon which 
to base a hypothesis. Here the teadter can be of great help. He can 
point out areas in tvhich to look for clues. He can provide the neces- 
sary materials, or see to it that they are available. He can provide 
references. He can acquaint the pupils with the tools by which one 
can gather data. 

Even in die solving of group problems, the gathering of evidence 
may best be done by individuals or small groups. After a period of 
searching for information, the group could meet to pool the data 
gained individually and to attempt to find a solution to the problem. 

For instance, if the problem should be preparing a menu suit- 
able for a week's camping trip for a group of teen-agers, the pupils 
might gather the information necessary for solving this problem in- 
dividually. Once they had in their possession information concerning 
what the ingredients of a healthful, well-balanced diet are, what 
foods contain these ingredients, and any other pertinent data, they 
might attempt to build suitable menus individually. The final menu 
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could be made during a clais discussion using the individual sug- 
gestions. Of coune, before the problem could be considered solved, 
the pupils should test it to be sure it meets the criteria of a hcaltliful, 
svelJ-balanccd camp menu. 

Solving fhe problem 

Preparing the menu in the foregoing example was really an 
example of setting up and testing a hypothesis. Each individual 
menu prepared was a hypothetical solution to the problem. These 
solutions were icsicd by the pupils until they found one which met 
the requirements of a healthful, well-balanced diet. When they found 
sucJ) a menu, the problem svas solved. 

At ibis stage of solving a problem, boys and girls often need 
assistance. Many pupils find it dtflicult to think of tentative solu- 
tions. Although the teacher should be careful not to solve the prob- 
lem for them, he can help put them on the track by pointing out 
relationships, by asking pointed questions, and by other techniques. 
Similarly, the teacher can help the pupils test tlieir proposed solu- 
tions. Unless pupils establish appropriate criteria by which to judge 
the worth of a solution, pupils may think they have a problem solved 
svhen they really have not. Consequently, the teacher may need to 
liclp the pupil set up criteria which svltl tell him whether he has 
actually solved a problem or not, and help him check his solution 
against the criteria. Without tliis aid pupils often arrive at very poor 
solutions to their problems. 

Select a problem which a pupil might attempt in one of your classes. 
Where might he look for clues? TVhat materials should be available to 
the pupil? What tools of research might be needed to gather the necessary 
data? Wiiat skills would (he pupiT need? How could you prepare your- 
self to help a pupil gather the data for this problem? 

SUMAWRy 

Reading, studying, and problem solving are so common in 
school tvork that teacliers are likely to take them for granted. Ac- 
tually, each calls for complex skills which pupils do not learn readily. 
Therefore it behooves the secondary-school teacher to help boys and 
girls svith these skills when they need help. As a matter of fact, on 
many occasions, the teacher will find it necessary to teatJi the pupiU 
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how to perform these operations. Moreover, the skills suitable for 
one course, subject, or field often are inappropriate for others. Com- 
petent teachers make a point of seeing to it that their pupils know 
how to read, study, and solve problems. They ordinarily make in- 
struction in these skills part of their instruction in all of their 
courses. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The mafenais 
of instruction 


Afark Hopkins could conduct a school merely by sitting on one 
end of a log, Afost teachers need more material than that. In fact, 
one might say tliat for most teachers the more materials available 
the better they can teach. This chapter tvil! discuss some of the mate* 
rials that are available and how tlicy may be used to aid instruction. 

THE use OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Among the host of materials svaiiing to be used by the teacher 
arc audio-visual aids of all sorts — films, film strips, pictures, maps, 
globes, charts, models, graplis, mock-ups, terrain boards, smipshots, 
slides, opaque projection, niicroprojector, vue graplis, microscopes, 
chalkboards, phonograph record, sound tapes, radio, television, 
dramatizations, and realia. This list is not exhaustive. Perhaps you 
can add to it. With such an abundance of material, how can we 
find what is best for our uses. and how can sve best use what we 
select? This problem svilJ be the topic for discussion in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Purpose of audio-visual aids 

The term "audio-visual aids" is an appropriate one because 
that is just what lijey are — aids to learning. Audio-visual aids can- 

761 
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not substitute tor real teaching. They have an entirely differ- 
ent role, a powertul role, it is true, hut a role in support of teach- 

Audio-visual aids can help maltc ideas and concepts clear. M 
an earlier chapter points out, verbalism is one ot the banes of the 
American secondary school. Audio-visual aids can help 
ing from verbalism to true understanding. The words "rubber 
bogey buffer bumper" may mean little to the reader, but, if he 
should see a picture or model of one, or watch one in operation in 
a moving picture, the words would probably become meaning u . 
Making words and phrases real is the greatest potential of audio- 


visual devices. _ j • M 

Audio-visual aids can also make learning interesting and vivi . 
A Chinese proverb tells us that one picture equals a thousand 
svords. Whether or not this is true, good audio-visual aids have eye 
and ear appeal. By snaring our attention they make learning more 
effective. Audio-visual aids can be invaluable in promoting motiva- 
tion and retention. 


Using audio-visual aids property 

In a suburban school a beginning teacher surprised the super- 
visor by asking, “Is it all right to use film strips for my American 
history class?” “Of coune,” he replied, “Why not?” “Well, she 
said, “I tried one last week and the class gave me a lot of trouble. 
They seemed to think the film strip svas kid stuff and they acted 
up something terrible.” Yet that same day the supervisor had visited 
a class — supposedly a class of the toughest youngsters in school 
where the teacher, who was using a film strip in science, had ex- 
cellent interest and attention. The difference seemed to be that one 
teacher expected the film strip to teach itself; the other ss'as really 
leaching with the film strip as an aid. 

Audio-visual aids cannot teach by themselves. They need skill- 
ful teaching to make them effective. Just like any other instructional 
activity, audio-visual aids should be an integral part of the total 
plan selected because they seem best suited for that point in the 
lesson. And, as with any other activity, the teacher must prepare 
the class for the audio-visual activity, guide the class through itf 
and follow up after its completion. 
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l^Tiy is it impossible to substitute audio-visual aids for good teaching? 

A certain scliool alv.'a)-s presenu nwving pictures to all its duldren 
on Friday attemoon. Criticiie this practice. 

Sefectinct ihe ouefio-visua/ aid 

In selecting an audio-visual aid, a teacher should consider, in 
addition to its suitability, such things as visibility, clearness, level 
of nndentanding, ease of presentation, and availability of material. 
To be sure that the aid is effective and appropriate, the teacher 
should try it out before using it svith the class. This is particularly 
important in selecting films, film strips, and recordings. Sometimes 
films and recordings seem to have little resemblance to their de- 
scriptions in the catalog. 

Preperring for the audio-vtsuaf ocftVily 

Before using an audio-visual activity, the teacher must prepare 
the pupils for it. Tins he can do by introducing the audio-visual 
tnatcrial. Sometimes a short sentence identifying tlie aid and its pur* 
pose will suffice. At other times, one should spend considerable 
time discussing the purpose of the activity and suggesting how the 
pupils can get the most from it. For instance, the introduction to 
a moving picture siiould point out the purpose of the picture and 
suggest points that pupils should watch for in their viewing. 

Not only must the teacher prepare die pupils for the activity, 
he must also prepare the activity itself. Nothing can be more em- 
barrassing or more disruptive than movies which do not move, 
demonstrations which do not demonstrate, and other audio-visual 
fiascos. Tlie competent te.ichcr checks the little things. Does lie 
have enough chalk? Are there extra fuses? Can ever)’one see the 
poster? Will the machine run? Attention to detail is particularly 
important in preparing for an audio-vbual activity. More than one 
class has been upset by the lack of a piece of chalk, an exciter /amp, 
or an extension cord. 

■ Care in preparation is particularly necessary when using pro- 
jectors and other audio-visual machines. This type of equipment 
is effective and convenient but hardly foolproof. Before using siidi 
devices, the teacher should be sure to check everything possible. 

If he is going to use slides, he should be sure that they are all there 
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and in order. Before the class starts. Itc should check out 
chine, be certain that it runs properly, and that it is focused, i i 
some equipment the room must be almost completely dark. 1 o oe 
sure that the pupils can see he should try everything out under the 
conditions similar to those he expecB in the class. 

Guiding pupiis ihrougfi oudio-visuol adivilies 

instead of relieving the teacher of his responsibility^ for guid- 
ing pupils’ learning, the use of audio-visual aids gives him an op- 
portunity to make his guidance more fruitful. In order that t ie 
pupils get the most from the audio-visual aid, the teacher shoul 
point out to the pupils svhat to look for and tvhat to listen or. 
Often it may be necessary for the teacher to explain to the pop* ^ 
what they are seeing or hearing. To do this, the teacher would do 
well sometimes to provide the pupils with a list of questions or a 
study guide to direct their attention. On other occasions, he would 
be trise to stop to discuss vital relationships on the spot. 

Suppose you order a film from an audio-visual center and when it 
arrives it turns out not to be what you had expected. What would you do? 

Foifowing up auefio>visuaf acfivifies 

In spite of the appeal and vividness of audio-vLsual aids, they 
cannot prevent some pupils from misunderstanding or missing part 
of the instruction. The teacher should follow up the activity to 
bridge the gaps and to clear up mbunderstandings. Follow-up also 
renews the learning and thus increases retention. Furthermore, it 
has motivational aspects. One danger in using films and film strips 
is that pupils sometimes think of these activities as recreational, and 
so give scant attention to them. If a teacher follows up activities 
featuring such audio-visual aids with discussion, revieiv practice, 
and testing, he can usually correct this misapprehension and also 
point up and drive home the learning desired. 

USING DIFFERENT KINDS OF AIDS 
Chalkboards/ bullelin boards, flannel boards, and charts 
Now that we have discussed the proper use of audio-visual 
material in general, let us think of hoiv to use some of them in par* 
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ticular. Perhaps the most commonplace of all audio-visual aids is 
the old-fashioned blackboard or its brighter modem counterpart, 
the chalkboard. This device is so omnipresent that many of us fail 
to think of it as an audio-visual aid at all; yet most teachers would 
be hard put if they had no chalkboards available. 

Closely akin to the ch3}kboard are buUctin boards, flannel- 
boards, and diarts. The chalkboard and flannelboard are more flex- 
ible and versatile than the bulletin board and charts, altliough 
charts can be made more flexible by covering them with transparent 
acetate and witing on the acetate with china pencils. Similarly, 
lai^e pieces of neu-sprinc, cardboard, or wrapping paper may be 
used to draw and •write on in the same manner as on a chalkboard. 
Chalkboards and flannelboards can best present material to be ex- 
hibited for a short time, while bulletin boards and charts may be 
used for more permanent exhibits. 

Perhaps because the chalkboard is so familiar, teachers seem 
to be careless of ilieir chalkboard techniques. Good chalkboard tech- 
niques do exist; they apply also to bulletin boards, flannelboards, 
and charts. Teachen should remember to use these tools properly. 

The first point in the use of the chalkboard is that people can- 
not learn much from a visual aid they cannot see. It :s important 
for teachers to write legibly, to use portions of the board twthin 
the pupils' range of vision, to twite large, and to stand out of the 
pupils' line of sight. In passing, one might add that pointers are 
useful tools. They do not obstruct the view nearly as much as an 
arm, a shoulder, or a back. 

A second point is that a neat, orderly board aids learning, 
whereas a cluttered board can be dbtracting. To get the best out 
of a dialkboard, bulletin board, or chart, it should be neat and 
orderly with plenty of “white space" so that the material to be 
learned or studied will stand out. Crowding materials on a board 
makes it unattractive and confusing. In the use of bulletin boards, 
neatness and attractiveness are extremely important, and here espe- 
cially the teacher should strive for an uncluttered look. Bulletin 
boards and charts are more effective if they are arranged simply 
and tastefully. 

To achieve a neat, uncluttered appearance and to reduce dis- 
tractions. teachers should remove material from the chalkboards 
and bulletin boards as soon as it is no longer necessary. Courtesy 
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demands that when you racate the room for another teacher, you 
leave the clialkboards clean and orderly. Most teachers object to 
cleaning up after others. Can you blame them? If one must leave 
something on the board, the courteous thing is first to ask the per- 
mission of any other teachers who use the room, and then to use 
a panei which wouid not be in their way. When one wishes to 
the chalkboard it is most irritating to find a panel or two covered 
with "Please do not erase" signs. 

Another technique that keeps down distraction is to cover mate- 
rial on boards and charts that one wishes to use later in the lesson. 
When this is not done, pupils are liable to pay more attention to 
aids planned for later use than to the lesson under discussion. Tins 
procedure also seems to make the aid more vivid and dramatic. 
On tire other hand, in a classroom laboratory the material should 
be available so that pupils can consult it svhenever necessary. 

Among the chans which we may use in our classes arc maps 
and graphs. The techniques used for other types of charts are, of 
course, useful with these variations; but the use of maps and graphs 
is often ineffective because the pupils do not understand how' to 
read them. Therefore the teacher must be sure to leach the lan- 
guage and symbols of maps and graphs to the pupils who do not 
undentand or the aid will be worthless to them. 

Use of pro/eefors 

Many types of projection equipment are available. Among 
them are opaque projectors, slide projectors, film strip projectors, 
overhead projectors, microprojectors, as well as the ubiquitous mo- 
tion picture projectors. These machines can bring to the entire 
class experiences svhich would othenrise be impossible, or possible 
only on an individual basis or at great cost. For example, if one 
wishes to show English money to a social studies class, one can pro- 
ject the images of a sixpence, shilling, florin, and half crown on a 
screen by means of an opaque projector so all can see at once. This 
technique allosvs all to pay attention to the presentation, some- 
thing impossible if the coins should be passed around. Overhead 
projectors are quite versatile in that they allow the teacher to point 
^ings out, and to draw and svrite directly on the slide svhile pro- 
jecting. Microprojection ensures that everyone sees what he is sup- 
posed to see in a microscope. 
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A word abouf motion picfures 

At present, along ivith television, motion pictures are the most 
glamorous of audio-visual aids. So much so that not a few teachers 
depend upon films to do whst these aids cannot do. To be effeaive, 
motion pictures must be used as described in the foregoing section. 
They need to be selected with care, previewed, introduced, and 
followed up. Remember, a darkened classroom is an excellent place 
for older students to sleep and for younger pupils to commit mis- 
chief. 

Checking on the equipment is essential s\ith motion pictures be- 
cause the motion picture projector can be a peculiarly cranky ma- 
chine. Running a little of the film immediately before the pres- 
entation to be sure all is working Is a wise precaution. Once the 
film is in progress, projectionists should not sit back and relax; 
supervision of the film by checking the ter«ion, loops, and the like 
can pay dividends. 

In this day of sound movies and television one sometimes for- 
gets that the silent motion pictures can also be an e/Tective audio* 
visual aid. As a matter of fact sometimes the silent picture Is more 
useful than the sound movie because the teacher can comment as 
tlte movie progresses, thus bringing out the salient points. With the 
silent film the teacher can also emphasize points by stopping the 
film and repeating a particular sequence as he explains and ampli- 
fies it. 

WItat misconceptions are iiabic to rise from the use of aids sucli 
as the moving pictures? How tan these be avoided? 

What steps should you as teacher go through before presenting a 
film to a class? ^ 

Te/ev/s/on ond radio 

Schools have yet to utilize the full potentialities of television 
and radio. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, because so far 
the remarkable possibilities of the motion picture are far from real- 
ized in our schools. The potential of these devices is tremendous— 
at first' glance almost limitless. Through these tecliniques the pupil 
can be present at the critical moments of history, he can sec gov- 
ernment in Uie making, he can watch great experiments in sdencc. 
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he can visit the farthest corners of the earth, he can hear the famous 
symphonies, and see the great plays and operas. All these can be 
brought to him through television, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
cordings. These devices can bring to the pupils great experiences, 
but these experiences cannot take the place of teaching. 

Certain school systems arc conducting interesting experiments 
in which master teachers teach large classes by means of television. 
In such classes it is possible to bring to pupils teaching that they 
would not otherwise get. However, television teaching cannot take 
the place of the teacher in the classroom. Even when a master teacher 
conducts a television lesson, the classroom teacher still has to go 
through his standard routine. He must plan, he must select, he 
must introduce, he must guide, he must follow up, in order to fdl 
in the gaps, correct misunderstandings, and guide the pupils' learn- 
ing. 

Ofher auefio-visuaf maferiaf 

Among the many other audio-visual materials available for 
use are pictures of all sorts. Pictures can be found in many places. 
Especially useful are the pictures in textbooks. In addition, teach- 
ers should collect as many pictures as they can. Not only are the 
pictures useful aids, but collecting them can also be fun. Specimens 
and other realia having to do with one’s subject can be equally 
valuable and likewise fun to collect. In fact, numerous teachers 
have developed picture and specimen collecting into lifetime hob- 
bies. 

No particular technique is necessary in the use of these mate* 
rials. However, if he uses a visual aid, the teacher should remember 
to display it in such a way that each pupil can see it clearly. He 
should also remember to point out whatever the pupils are to learn 
from the aid. One danger to avoid is that of exhibiting pictures 
just because one has them. While showing pupils a collection may 
be splendid fun, even for the pupib, one should be sure that the 
material is pertinent before wasting precious class time on it. 

Models, replicas, and sand tables also make admirable audio- 
visual materials, and pupils can help in constructing them. In using 
pupil help in building aids of any sort, teachers should be wary of 
two ^ngerous faults: one, that the pupil may spend so much time 
creating the aid that he neglects the things he can learn from it: 
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and two, that inaccurate modeb may give pupils erroneous con- 
cepts. 

Sources of ouc/io-Wsuo/ moferio/s 

Occasionally, teachers defend dull, humdrum teaching on the 
grounds that the school administration will not give them adequate 
materials. Usually such complaints are merely “buck-passing,” al- 
though they may be signs of incompetence; for at the expense of a 
little ingenuity and initiative, boundless supplies of audio-visual 
materials are available in the poorest school. The following para- 
graphs attempt to show how audio-visual materials may be acquired. 
Of course, to show what is available in each of the various subjects 
and fields, and how to obtain it. is beyond the scope of this book. 
Therefore the discussion will attempt to point out only some sources 
which may be of general interest. The student desiring more specific 
information should consult texts and periodicals concerning his 
otvn subject field. 

As intimated in an earlier section, building a file of pictures 
is relatively easy and can be considerable fun. In addition, such a 
file is so useful that the prospective teacher can hardly afford not 
to build one. One can start by collecting pictures from periodicals. 
Picture magazines, such as Life, Look, The National Geographic 
Magazine, and Holiday, are full of potentially useful pictures. So 
are the special interest magazines suclt as those devoted to popular 
science and history. Pictures are also obtainable from commercial 
sources such as museums, publishing houses, and so on, both by 
purchase or rental. Many libraries have pictures to lend to teachers 
for short or long periods. 

Not only pictures but other materials, such as slides, specimens, 
souvenirs, models, and the like, arc readily available for the asking. 
^fany museums will send such material to schools free of charge. 

In almost every hamlet in the Uniirf States some villager has a 
collection of interesting materials which one could use with profit 
in die classroom. Usually he will be pleased to let the pupils see 
it. Quite often die most avid collecton are other teachers, partic- 
ularly college professors. 

Stores, factories, commercial conceiiu of all sorts are usually 
willing, and in some instances anxious, to give samples of raw and 
processed materials to the schools. At times such material is ac- 
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companied by pernicious advertising, but usually the objectionable 
material can be eliminated. Likesvise. many finns offer films, slides 
film strips, and other similar audio-visual materials free for the ask- 
ing, Many of these materials are very good, altliough each should 
be carefully screened before using. 

Films for rent 

Of course, most of the more valuable classroom films are not 
lent to the school gratis. Since films are usually too expensive to be 
purchased by any but the largest school systems, most films used 
in the classroom are rented from film libraries. Your school w 
probably have a clear policy and procedure about renting films. 
This, of course, should be followed to the letter. The critical thing 
is to order films early. Good films are in demand; a late order may 
mean that you will have to do without. 

Each renting library publishes a catalog of its films. In addition, 
film companies and other agencies publish catalogs and announce- 
ments of films. Hints about useful films can also be found in text- 
books, curriculum guides, and resource units. Through these sources 
teachers can usually find films suitable to their purposes. Perhaps 
the list of sources on pages 171 and 172 may help the teacher. In 
using the list one should note that the list is not limited to films 
or even to audio-visual materials alone. 

Home-made visual aids 

Many visual aids can be made easily by the teacher and the 
pupils. Tlie flannel board is a case in point. One can be constructed 
quickly by merely stretching a piece of flannel or felt across a board 
of the desired size, and tacking it down securely. Signs, pictures, 
letters, and so forth can be stuck on the flannel if their backs arc 
covered with strips of sandpaper or felt. These flexible devices can 
be constructed by any teacher or pupil in a matter of minutes once 
the materials arc on hand. 

Tsvo by two (35 mm) film slides and the larger glass slides can 
be created by both teachers and pupils. Making glass slides is not 
at all diflicult. Commercial firms sell kits for making glass slides. 
With these m.-iterials one can make typewritten slides by typing on 
a special film or make other slides by witinc or drawing directly 
on the glass. 
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Thirty.five millimeter photography k also an excellent source 
of slides. Thousands of slides are for sale, as one can see by thttmlh 
ing through the photography magazines on display at the nearest 
neu'sstand. Furthermore, excellent 35 mm slides can be made 
locally. The teacher can usually find someone to make the slides 
for him, if he is not equipped to make thcnt liimsclf. The camera 
club would probably welcome such a project; If not, certainly one 
of the teacher’s friends or pupils would be deliglited to serve. 
Color slides are usually made by sending the exposed film to com- 
mercial concerns. 

To produce film strips is more difficult than to make individual 
slides. This does not matter because the same effect can be achieved 
with slides, and the slides are more versatile. Of course, camera 
clubs and other local personnel can develop film strips and even 
motion pictures, if they wish. 

^Vhat audio-visual aids arc available to you? What aids can you 
aealc? How could you use them? Sur%-ey the situation. You will un- 
doubtedly find a wealth of material you had not thought of before. Con- 
sider such things as: pictures, moving pictures, slides, raicroprojectorf, 
clialkboards, bulletin boards, charts, graphs, diagrams, demonstrations, 
schematic representations, opaque projection, records, tapes, models, maps, 
globes, film strips, radio, television, fcitboanis, overhead projectors. 
Mcliistoscopcs, displays, exhibits, aquaria, terraria, stcreopiidan slides, 
sand tables, and realia. 

How can realia be used? Is the real object, if available, always the 
best aid to Jeam/ng? Justify your ansivcr. 

OTHER MATERfAlS OF /NSTRUCT/ON 
Where fo fine/ maferta/s 

Now let us turn briefly to the myriads of other materials of 
instruction and their sources. Materials for learning can be found 
almost everywhere. Among good souiccs of information concern- 
ing where to find materials of Instruction are cuuiculum guides and 
source (resource) units, and references such as those cited below. 

Sources of TraaiEvc Materjals 

Association for Supen’ision and CurriroJum Development, Using free 

Materiah in the Classroom. The Awdauon. \V.sshmgton, D. C 
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Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York. 

Educator’s Progress Service, Educator's Guide to Free Films, Randolph, 
"iVisconsin. 

, Educator's Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcripts. 

, Guide to Free Curriculum Material. 

Guide to Slide Films. 

Film Strip Guide, H. ^V. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, George Peabody College for 
Teachen, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Materials for the Classroom, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Miller, Bruce, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for the Classroom, 
Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, California. 

, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 

Sources of Free Pictures. 

, So You TFant to Start a Picture File, 

Publication List, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
■Washington 6, D. C. 

Sinclair, Thomas J., Business Sponsored Teaching Aids, S. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, Danville, New York. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Catalogs available in many areas, 
^Vashington, D. C 

U. S. Office of Education, Publication of the United States Office of EdU‘ 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 'Washington, 
D. C. 

Something for Nothing for Your Clcusroom, Curriculum Library, Temple 
University, Philaddphia. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, H. W. LVilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York. 

Wood, Hugh B,, Free and Inexpensive Materials, Cooperative Store, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Information is available in such periodicals as: 


Audio-Visual Guide 
Booklist, The 
Business Education World 
Education Screen 
English Journal 
Film News 
Film World 

Journal of Business Education 


Journal of National Education 
Association 
Library Journal 
Pamphleteer Monthly, The 
School Review 
Science Education 
Social Education 
Social Studies, The 
e Tools 
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Vahe of source units 

As we liave said before, source or resource units are excellent 
sources of information concerning materials of instruction. A source 
unit is designed not to be taught but to serve as a source from tvhich 
the teacher can build a teaching unit for classroom use. It contains 
suggested objectives, learning activities, lists of materials of in- 
struction, teaching aids, and other information valuable in unit 
building. Some source units are gauged for a definite grade level, 
but others may be used as a source for units at many levels and 
include tremendous amounts of material. 

When such units are provided by the school system, the teacher 
should make use of them. If, however, none has been prepared in 
his school, the teacher can borrow from those available in other 
communities. Collections of source units may be found in the 
curriculum libraries of many school systems, schools of education, 
and state teachers colleges. Sample copies are sometimes exhibited 
at conventions of educational associations. Many of them are avail- 
able for purchase. Sometimes they may be obtained free. Informa- 
tion concerning them may be obtained from your supervisor, the 
state department of education, and such professional organizations 
as the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Look at the resource unit, "Bcticr Foods at Lower Cost," to be found 
in the appendix. Note the amount of maieri.il it presents. How might you 
use suclj a resource unit for your own leaching? 

Finding free and inexpeosf/e material 

Much teaching material is free or inexpensive. Many teachers 
seem not to be aware of this fact. To illustrate, some science teachers 
have been known to bovail unnecessarily a shortage of equipment. 
Science teachers should Itave equipment, of course; yet the lack oI 
equipment should not Iiamstring them. As suggested by the titles 
of Carleton J. Lynde's books, Science Experiences With Ten Cent 
Store Equipment, Science Experiences With Inexpensive Equip- 
ment, and Science Experiences With Home Equipment, one can find 
plenty of materials for science experiences even if equipment is 
scarce. Similarly one can find materials for each of the other subject 
fields if one looks. 
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A word of caution concerning free and inexpensive material. 
Although much free material is at^ilable, some of it is hardly worth 
cluttering up one’s shelves. Consequently, one should cull the mate- 
rial quite thoroughly before presenting it to the pupils. In his ex- 
amination of such material the teacher should be particularly alert 
for material which is merely advertising or propaganda. 

Wnfing for material 

When witing for free material, the teacher should use official 
school stationery. The letter should state exactly what you want, 
and why you want it. Many firms like to know just how the mate- 
rial will be used and how many persons will see it. Sometimes 
teachers ask pupils to write the letter. Although doing so is excellent 
practice for the pupils, some firms will honor only letters from the 
teacher. Of course, one can sidestep this problem by having pupils 
prepare letten for the teacher’s signature or by having the teacher 
countersign the letter. 

Making one's own maleriofs 

Frequently teadiers need to make their own materials, par- 
ticularly practice materials and study guides. Modem methods of 
duplicating written and typed materials are easy to use, and very 
versatile. With relatively little effort and ingenuity, teachers can 
duplicate exercises, diagrams, reading materials, assignments, study 
guides, and a multitude of other things. Once prepared, materials 
of this sort should be shared with other teachers. To hoard valuable 
leaching materials is wasteful. 

An interesting technique used by a social studies teacher is 
to tear chapters out of old books and rebind them into pamphlets 
by stapling them into folders or notebook binders. By this technique 
the teacher amassed a considerable library of short articles on many 
topics pertinent to his social studies courses from discarded text- 
books, National Geographic Magazines, and other books and period- 
icals at practically no expense. Not only was this a cheap method 
of securing reading matter, but reducing the books and periodicals 
to pamphlet form made a large number of different readings ac- 
c^ible at the same time. The scheme had the additional advantage 
of cleaning out numerous school closets and family attics. 

A certain English teacher uses the same procedure to provide 
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excrciics in grammar. She cuts up old textbooks to make files of 
exercises for use in grammar classes. Another English teacher col- 
lected exercises for punctuation study by having pupils submit 
sentences to be punctuated. These she collected until she had a laige 
number of exercises which she reproduced for pupil use. A science 
teacher makes a habit of going around to garages and junk shops 
to pick up old switches and other materials which, with the help 
of his pupils, he turns into demonstration equipment for his lab- 
orator)'. Another science teacher allott? brilliant hoys and girls to 
prepare microscope slides for class use. An art teacher prepares his 
own clay for ceramics classes by processing, with the help of his 
pupils, clay dug from a bank near a river a few miles from the 
school. 

These inddenis illustrate a few examples of the myriad sources of 
materials open to the ingenious teacher, l^hat materials could you use 
for a class of your own? \VIiere might you find these materials? How might 
you use them? 


USING THE COMMUNITY 
The eommunity os o resource 

Extending the classroom into the community can make a count 
exciting and forceful, for every community is a gold mine of re- 
sources for teaching. The experiences of the pupils as they get out 
into the community are not only a svelcome change but also potent 
learning activities. Similar benefits can also come irom bringing 
the community into the classroom. For this reason every school 
should have a file of community resources available. Individual 
teachers sometimes keep such files for use in their own classes, 
but probably a well-kept central file is more efiicieni, although the 
teacher will need to keep additional information applicable to his 
own classes. In this file the teacher should be able to find informa- 
tion concerning resource persons, instructional material tvhidi can 
be obtained locally, possible field trips, and projects. 

Using resource peop/e 

Undoubtedly the most important resource of a community is 
its people. Even in a poor rural community the number of people 
svho have special knowledge and talent that they can sJjare effee- 
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lively with a class is amazing. Often these persons can bring to a 
class new authority, new interest, new information, and a new point 
of view. Among the people who might be good resource persons 
are town, county, state, or federal government employees, hobbyists, 
travelers, businessmen, college teachers, specialists, clergymen, and 
foreigners. Alumni, parents, and relatives of the pupils are frequently 
a\’ailable and usually interested in visiting the schools. A certain 
chemistry teacher aroused class interest by featuring a visit by a 
metallurgist from a local brass mill. A source we sometimes forget 
are other teachers and school ofhciais of our own or neighboring 
school systems. 

Resource persons can be used for many purposes. They can 
provide pupils with help in specialized projects. If a pupil needs 
help in constructing a rocket as a science project, perhaps an officer 
from a nearby air defense battery would be willing to help show 
him how. Resource persons can provide information not other^s’ise 
readily available. For example, who would know more about soil 
conservation in your county than the local Soil Conservation Serv* 
ice agent? 

Preparing for fhe gi/esf speaker 

Resource persons are frequently used as speakers. Before in- 
viting a layman to speak to his class, the teacher should check to 
be sure tliat there is a reasonable chance for the success of the ac- 
tivity. Quite often one can find out a lot about the speaker from 
other teachers. In any case, you should visit him and talk to him 
about his subject. In your conversation you can probably determine 
whether he is the type who understands and can get along witJi 
young people. You can also probably determine whetlier he can 
speak at the young people’s level. If his field is engineering and he 
discusses reaction motors only in the language of the professional 
engineer, he will not contribute much to the class. 

When inviting a person to speak, you should brief him carefully 
on what he is to talk about and the purpose of the talk. A suitable 
agreement should be made concerning the length of the talk, the 
asking of questions, visual aids, and so forth. It is svise to remind 
the speaker of these agreements, the time, place, and topic in a 
letter of confirmation. The letter should be written diplomatically. 
Perhaps as good a form as any is to state the agreements as you under- 
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stand them and ask him if he concurs. You can also remind him of 
these commitments when you introduce him to the class. 

The public announcement that he is to speak for ten minutes 
and then answer questions often has a desirable effect on a Jong* 
winded, rambling guest. Sudi precautions may seem far-fetched hut 
they are sometimes necessary. It is most discouraging to have a 
speaker talk for forty minutes of a forty-five-minme period with- 
out letting the pupils ask one of the questions they have prepared. 

The teacher should also prepare the pupils for the meeting. 
As with other instructional aids, they should knosv svhat to expect 
and what to look for. Quite often making up questions they svould 
like answered is good preparation for listening to the speech and 
for the discussion period after the speech. Pupil questions may also 
be given to the speaker as a guide for his speech. 

As a rule, speakers cannot be counted on to hold the attention 
of a class for a whole period. The guest appearance is usually much 
more succ«sful if the formal speaking is kept quite short and the 
bulk of (he program devoted (o discussion and pupil questions. In 
fact, sometimes resource persons can be brought in purely to act 
as consultants for pupil discussion groups. 

Conc/uef/ng fie/cf fnps 

Particularly vivid learning experiences sometimes result from 
going out into the community. One of the most common devices 
used for extending tlie classroom into tlie community is the field 
trip. This method is a time-honored one. It has been used wiilj 
great success for many years. Field trips come in many forms. A 
nature walk is a field trip. A visit to the museum is a field trip. 
So is a period spent on the athletic field searching for spedmem 
of insects. 

•Conducting a field trip is much the same as conducting any 
other instructional activhy. The pupils roust be introduced 10 it. 
they must be briefed on what to look for. and tlie activity should 
be followed up. However, field trips do present certain special con- 
siderations such as scheduling, permissions, transportation, expense, 
and control. 

Early in his planning, the teacher should talk the trip over 
with his principal or supervisor. Bringing the principal into the 
planning early will help in eliciting his support. Moreover, the 
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teacher will probably need the principal s assistance in arranging 
the administrative details as well as his authorization of the trip. ^ 

Before planning the trip, the teacher should make the trip 
himself, if possible, to see whether it would be worthwhile for the 
pupils and how it can be made most productive. He must arrange 
the details at the place to be visited. Many museums, factories, and 
other places of interest provide their otvn tour services. If they do, 
the teacher must be sure to let the proper persons know the purpose 
of the visit and what the pupils should see. He must also arrange 
for the necessary permissions, schedule changes, transportation, and 
so forth. Students can often help considerably in the planning and 
arranging of a field trip. However, the teacher should be careful 
to double- and triple-check himself on the details. He must also 
double-check to be sure that every one has a mission to perform 
on the field trip. The trip should not be a joy ride nor an outing 
but a real learning experience. 

What are the advantages of taking pupils on held trips? What are 
the disadvantages? 

Why must field trips be planned? What particularly must be con- 
sidered in the planning? To what extent and in what ways can the pupils 
participate in planning and carrying out the plans? 

Many field trips are not worth the time, trouble, and expense. How 
can you ensure that your field trips are not merely outings? 

Studying the community 

A field trip is one way to study an aspect of the community. 
There are other ways, of course. One of them is to read and study. 
A surprisingly large amount of printed information is available 
about almost every community. This material may include reports 
of the federal, state, and local governments; releases by the Chamber 
Qt OitaraeTce and sinvilav agtwdts; stories in the local press: ad- 
vertising and promotional literature from local concerns; publica- 
tions of local civic and fraternal organizations; and sometimes articles 
in state and national publications. Furthermore, pupils can some- 
times avail themselves of unpublished material. A pupil in a New 
England community for instance was allowed to use old school 
records to svrite an historical account of the founding of the local 
school system in the early nineteenth century. 

One may study a community by interviewing its prominent 
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citizens. However, this method is not always fruitful because many 
persons find inten,'iew techniques difficult to use. If pupils are to 
apply tlrem in community study, they should be properly instructed 
in their use. The teacher should provide demonstrations of good 
inten’iew techniques, and tJie pupib should practice on themselves 
before practicing on adults. Of course adults, particularly important 
adults, svill make alloss’ances for the errors of pupils who inter* 
vieiv them. Nevertheless, you will want ptipils to make a good im- 
pression on the people interviewed. For this reason, if no otlicr, 
the pupils should be well rehearsed in their roles before leaving 
for the interview. 

Another excellent mediod to use in studying the community 
is observation. The familiar devices of keeping a record of the foods 
pupils eat, so often used in health, hygiene, biology, and home 
economics classes, is an example of this type of study. Counting 
the number of cars that do not come to a full stop at a stop sign 
is another. Ordinarily, for observation to be successful, the observer 
needs to be u'ell briefed in what he is looking for. He needs to have 
criteria by which to objectify his observation and some 5>’stein of 
recording it. Usually a checklist, or rating scale, or similar form 
fs helpful to observers both for recording and for objectifying the 
observations. Since accurate observation is rather difficult, pupils 
svho engage in such techniques should be instructed in their use. 
Quite often practice sessions xvill be beneficial. 

Conduefing a community survey 

Another technique sometimes used successfully in studying a 
community is the survey. A community sun'cy is a study of die 
status of something in the community. It might consist of a study 
of ilie opinions of citizens regarding die forthcoming election, or 
a study of sanitary conditions in a certain ward. Thus a sun^ey can 
be a two-edged sword. ^VeU planned, it can bring pupils face to 
face with the realities in the community. Poorly planned, it can re- 
sult in erroneous learning and impaired public relations. There- 
fore every community surs’ey should be prepared thoroughly and 
planned carefully. Before the pupils begin, they should be well 
versed in the topic to be investigated and' the techniques (hey are 
to use. A poorly prepared sur\-ey is seldom worth the pupils’ effort. 

Gathering and interpreting the data can be troublesome. Tlic 
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actual gathering of the data may be done in many n-ays. Among 
them are the interview, tlie questionnaire, observation, and com- 
binations oE these and other techniques. Planning for tlic use of 
these techniques should be done carefully so as not to waste the 
time of the respondents and so that the data gathered arc really 
useful. The interpretation of tlic data should be approached with 
even more caution. One should set up criteria to diflerentiate be- 
tween important and unimportant data, and meaningful and mean- 
ingless data. Moreover, one should set up criteria to determine the 
meaning of the data. This can often be done by inspection, but 
in some classes one may wish to apply simple statistical procedures. 
High-school pupils can learn to use these procedures readily. In- 
formation concerning their use may be found in any textbook on 
educational measurement or statistics. Many of the newer high- 
scliool mathematics texts discuss these procedures as well. 

Teachers and pupils are sometimes tempted to make public 
the results of their survey. In most cases the temptation should 
be resisted, and the survey should be reported to the class only. If 
it seems desirable to make the report public, the teacher should 
consult his administrative superior before releasing anything. In 
addition, he can sometimes consult with a group of laymen in 
collaboration with his superior. In any event the report should 
be made public only if it is outstanding and if its public release 
will enhance the relationship of the school and the community. 

With the possible exception of requiring a little more imagina- 
tion, this type of activity is not particularly different from any other. 
As in any other activity involving the community, the planning 
should be exceptionally good. If the project involves meeting the 
public, the pupils should be well versed in their roles. 

Conducting eommunrt/ service projects 

One evening in a suburban city a group of teen-agers went 
from house to house ringing doorbells. They were social-studies 
pupils conducting a campaign to inform voters of the issues in the 
coming elections and to persuade them to vote. Such service projects 
are another effective way to extend the classroom into the com- 
munity. Quite often such activities get at objectives which the more 
usual cl^sroom activities fail to reach. The techniques for prepar- 
ing pupils for community study arc equally efficacious in preparing 
them for a service project. 
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Securing acfminisirofive approvol 

As one can readily see. the get-out-the-vote project just men- 
tioned is one tvhich, if improperly handled, could lead to com- 
plications. One can well imagine that the school administraton 
were particularly concerned with llte conduct of this activity. So it is 
with almost every activity involving the community. Projects of 
this sort have been known to upset school<ommunity relations. For 
this reason the teacher should alu-ays secure die advice and consent 
of his administrative and supervisory superiors before attempting 
such activities. In communities where the climate of opinion is not 
right, these activities will have to be foi^one. The administration 
may find it necessary to withhold permission for other reasons also. 
Perhaps the proposal ivould interfere svith other activities or classes; 
perhaps the timing would not be propitious: perhaps the community 
has had a surfeit ui school stm-eys or service 
budget would not stand the expense. The deas.on 
the Livity should or should not be attempted is the administrators 
prerogative. 

What might be a eommunity service project suitable 
communityi li you were to attempt to use dus project, what prepara- 

•‘“"irytrorSeTlSs:::: wiativ.^^^ many ol Utem ha. 

’%1:j:tTdVt;Ubou.prepari„g.gmupotpupi...ointert.iew^ 

mayor of your communiiy? 


Sl/MMARr 

U- teachers svhen they have plenty 

Good teachers can b Ainerican leachcis arc blessed 

of materials to work with. Foriuna c y, search a little 

with materials galore. ^^audio-visual aid^films. 

to find them. Prominent on die .^nhs mock-ups, terrain 

pictures, maps, globes, ’;|?aclt tords. All oi them 

boards, radio, teles'ision, chalkuo s j ^ j^qj 

are excellent aids to teaching ii one uso H''” ' ,I -n.e same 

miracle drugs. They alone cannot do solving, iol- 

teaching tedtniques-imrodueing. explatnmg. problem 
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low-up, and evaluation — whidj one uses in other teaching arc also 
needed to get the most from audio-visual aids. 

Some audio-visual materials are expensive and h.trd to get. 
This is tnie ol other materials also. But this fact should not dis- 
courage the teacher. Much material is available for the asking, ^fuch 
more can be made or improvised. Hints of how to obtain and create 
such materials may be found in the catalogs, curriculum guides, 
source units, and periodicals on the subject. Today no teacher has 
an excuse for not having a supply of suitable materials. 

FOR FURTHER READING 
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Evaluation 


A basis for nexf sieps 

In order to guide his ship in its proper course, a navigator 
must know where he is. He therefore keeps a running record of 
his approximate position and frequently checks to fix his exact 
position. He must do so in order to know in what direction to lay 
his course. If he does not know where he is, how can he teli in what 
direction to go? So it is with teadiing. We must know where we 
are in order to know in which way to go. We must continuously 
appraise and reappraise our position. This appraisal of the teacli* 
ing-leaming situation is called es’aluaiion. 

Evaluation is also used to ascertain a pupil’s status and the 
wortli of his school svork. In short, it is used as a basis for school 
marks, reporting to pirents, and promotion. W'hilc this role of 
evaluation has its place, it should not be evaluation's primary role. 
When our navigator finds his position, he may be elated to know 
that the day's run has been satisfactory or chagrined to find that 
he is considerably off course. But that is not the end of it. He lays 
a new course that will take him svherc he wants to go in the light 
of the new iniormation. Evaluation is much too dynamic a process 
to be limited to pronouncements concerning the wfue of some- 
thing. In teaching, its primary purpose should be diagnosis and 
finding one’s bearings as a basis for deciding the next steps to take. 

The need for dermUe goals 

To evaluate, one must knmv not only where he is but where 
he svants to go. Tliis destination is his goal. One can judge ones 
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progress by finding out how close one has come to it. In teaching, 
the goals are the learnings the teacher is trying to teach his pupils. 
These goals should be specific and definite. Unless they describe 
specific learning products and indicate standards of excellence, there 
is no rvay to tell how tvell the pupils are progressing. Effective 
evaluation depends upon definite goals. For this reason it is recom- 
mended that for each lesson and unit the objectives, wbicli are the 
teacher’s goals, be stated specifically m simple declarative sentences. 

Evahation vs. measurement 

The basis of evaluation is judgment. This is the quality svhich 
makes evaluation differ from measurement. Measurement describes 
a situation; evaluation judges its worth or value. For instance, the 
score of a student’s test may be 70. This in itself does not tell us 
much of anything. Is 70 good or bad? No one can say until he has 
more information. If 70 reprcsenu the highest score of all the stu* 
dents of our school, that may indicate one thing; if it represents 
the lowest score, it may indicate another; if it is the lowest score, 
but the work of a brilliant student, it may indicate something else; 
if it is the lowest score, but the best effort of the slowest pupil, it 
may indicate something else again. Evaluation is the judgment or 
interpretation that one draws from the information at hand about 
a pupil’s work. It is the basis upon which one determines. What 
next? 

Measurement is also essential for evaluation. Only by measur- 
ing can we hope to ascertain the status of the pupil’s learning at 
the moment Measurement can also give us information about the 
approximate status of other aspects of the pupil’s personality. From 
these measurements we can evaluate the learning or other personal- 
ity trait in light of our goals. Measurement is only a tool to be used 
in evaluation. Used by itself it is meaningless, but without it evalua- 
tion is likely to be very erratic indeed. 

The remaining sections of this chapter rvill discuss the role 
of evaluation in diagnosis and promotion, and the use of certain 
evaluative devices. Other chapters will consider the use of tests, 
and marking and reporting to parents. 

What is the difference between measurement and evaluation? 

What can test results be used for? What are the most valid uses of 
test scores? 
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DIAGNOSIS 

The need for diagnosis 

In treating an ill person, a physician must first find out what 
the patient’s illness is and, i£ possible, what is causing it. Then 
and then only can he treat the disease successfully. If he cannot de- 
termine what the disease is, he can treat only the symptonjs. This 
treatment may or may not help cure the disease, but it certainly 
is not efficient. 

Sometimes a physician may determine the ailment, but not 
be able to ascertain its cause. In cases of this type the physician may 
be prevented from giving the patient effective help by the lack of 
this vital information. Even though he may be able to clear up a 
specific attack, his lack of information may make it impossible for 
him to prevent a recurrence of the illness. 

So it is wtdi teachers, \fuch of our u'ork has to do svitJi boys 
and girls who are in poor academic health, in order to improve 
tlieir health the teadier must: 

1. Find that a difficulty e.xist$. 

2. Find exactly what the difficulty is. 

3. Find the cause of the difficulty. 

This is diagnosis. Without it, teaching flounders. To be sure, these 
steps must be followed up by teaching directed lotvard correcting 
whatever seems to be wrong or lacking. But without diagnosis, teach- 
ing can have little direction. 

The level of diagnosis 

For purposes of discussion perhaps we can divide diagnosis 
into two general categories. The first type is used in the ordinary 
classroom for the diagnosing of relatively normal pupils; the sec- 
ond is the diagnosis of particular individuals who are having diffi- 
culty. There is Httle difference in principle betsreen the two types; 
the difference is mainly one of the extent and purpose of the diagno- 
sis. Ordinarily, sv'e should be more careful in analyaing a pupil for 
whom we arc setting up a special remedial program than in analyz- 
ing a pupil who has no great problems, although, on occasion, ex- 
amination and diagnosis of the supposedly normal pupil will show 
the need for more detailed analysis. 
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Burton ' says there are three levels of diagnosis: (1) general 
diagnosis, (2) analytical diagnosis, and (3) psychological diagnosis. 
These levels are similar to the three steps which we mentioned 
earlier in the chapter: finding out if a difficulty exists, finding out 
exactly what the difficulty is, and finding out the cause of the difficulty. 

The first level of diagnosis seems similar to a physical examina- 
tion. It gives us a picture of the status of the learning of the indi- 
vidual and of the class. In order to do this, we administer stand- 
ardized tests and use other evaluative devices available to us. These 
devices show us whether our pupil is strong or weak. If the pupil 
has something svrong with him, they show us, in general, where 
the trouble lies and, perhaps in general, what its cause may be. 

Standardized tests are not the only source of such information. 
Teacher-built tests are also effective in giving the teacher the type 
of information he desires. Other good sources of information are 
cumulative records and reports and the results of observation, clicck- 
lists, and conferences. 

Suppose that after studying the lever in a physics class, you gave a 
test and found that all of the pupils did not measure up to your expecta- 
tions in their understanding of the fulcrum. What would your diagnosis 
of die situation be? Would it be different if most of the pupils did under- 
stand and only a few did not? Would it be different if only one or two 
did not understand? What could have caused these pupils to fail to learn 
as well as you expected? 


The second level of diagnosis is used when one has discovered 
that something needs to be done to help individual pupils with their 
learning problems. Suppose, for instance, that one of the pupils 
in your science class does not seem to be up to standard. What in- 
formation would you need to help him? At this second level of 
diagnosis the teacher attempts to find out exactly what the pupil's 
difficulty is. This he tries to do by a detailed analysis. Such analysis 
often requires the use of diagnostic tests and other devices. These 
devices are finer measures than those used at level I. They enable 
one to examine more analytically a smaller area of learning. 

The third level, namely psychological analysis, attempts to find 
the causes underlying the pupil’s learning difficulties. Why did he 


n c>mu«'r™frf zooming Activities. Second Edition, Appk- 

n-Century-Crofu. Inc, New York. 1^, p. 164. 
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not learn? Why does the error persist? ’^Vhat is the real cause? The 
reasons for not learning arc often quite complex and not readily 
available. Diagnosis at this level is an attempt to get underneath 
the symptoms, and may require a careful case study utilizing all 
the resources of the guidance department — anecdotal reports, cu- 
mulative records, conferences, health status, and home visits. 

Initial diagnosis in the dassroom 

Diagnosis should be going on every day in every classroom. 
For the most efficient leaching, the teacher should make a general 
diagnosis of pupil learning dilTicuIties at the beginning of the year 
and continue vith similar diagnoses as each unit of work is carried 
to completion. For an initial diagnosis one can give a standardized 
suiv'ey test to ascertain each pupil’s initial position in relation to 
the goals of the coune. Frequently teacher-made tests are satisfactory 
for this purpose as standardized tests. In many counes an objective 
paper and pencil test would be a good device to show how each 
pupil stands, svhile in others another type of test would be desirable. 
Paper and pencil tests are usually not the best device for measuring 
skills, attitudes, appreciations, and ideals. To get at these learnings, 
the teacher migJjt do belter with dtecklists, observation, analysis 
of papers, rating of skills, rating of products, questionnaires, and re* 
ports of previous teachers. While the initial diagnosis cannot always 
be completed immediately, it should be developed during the first 
unit. The more information the teacher has at the beginning of 
the course, the better and sooner will he be able to make this diag- 
nosis. 

Continuing the diagnosis 

After the initial diagnosis the teacher should continue to diag- 
nose, revising, if necessary, as he goes along. Certainly the tcaclicr 
should attempt to take stock at the end of every unit. This can be 
done simply by testing the pupib to see where tlicy stand in rela- 
tion to the goals of tlie unit. For example, two of the sample specific 
objectives on page 91 are: 

Strong ties of friendship have developed between the United States 

and Great Britain during the twentieth century. 

2. Tlie American Stale Department, beginning with the days of John Hay 
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and continuing to the present, has cooperated witli the British Foreign 
Office in matters of international importance to botli nations. 

In an objective test one might use items like the following to 
see how well the pupils had achieved these objectives; 

1. During the first halt of the twcntieili century, relations between the 
United States and Great Britain have been 

a. friendly 

b. neutral 

c unfriendly 
d. inimical. 

(Designed to dieck the first objective.) 

2. Give Five examples of how the British Foreign Office has cooperated 
with the United States in matters of international importance to both 
nations. 

(Designed to check the second objective.) 

Essay test items can be used in the same way. In this unit one 
specific objective was: 

The ties [of friendship] which draw the United States closer to the Com* 
monwealth are based upon our common language, customs, and traditions. 

To test this objective one might use the follosving essay item: 

What tends to draw the United States and Great Britain together? 

To test attitudes, ideals, and appreciations by means of paper 
and pencil tests is more difficult. Pupils are likely to give the an- 
swer the teacher tvants rather than what they really believe. For 
instance, one of the attitudes which might be a goal in this same 
unit is: In international affairs, as well as private affairs, one should 
deal justly with all. If, to test this attitude, one should ask, “Should 
the United States respect the rights of other nations?’’ the clever 
pupils tvould ansiver “Yes,” because they know that is the ansiver 
the teacher expects. However, if the teacher poses for discussion a 
problem in which the United States can gain an advantage by violat- 
ing the rights of a small nation, one may learn individuals’ true 
attitudes by observing their reaction to the problem. The reaction 
of the pupils during a discussion of this topic might be quite re- 
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vealing. Other methods of getting at altitudes, e.g., observation, rat- 
ing scales, check lists, questionnaires, and analysis of papers, are 
discussed elservhere in this chapter. 

Following are four other attitudes, ideals, and appreciations which 
might be goals for the unit "From Empire to Commonwealth.*’ How 
might one get at these objectives? 

1. No nation can depend entirety on itself. 

2. The achievements ol the British people deserve our respect 

3. Cooperation is more desirable dtan warfare in international re- 
lations. 

4. One should respect the rights and feelings of others. 


Diagnosis £>/ iletn anafysis 


After the test has been given and scored, what does it tell us? 
If the test items have been aimed at specific objectives, an item 
analysis will give us the information fairly easily. All one needs to 
do is to see how well each individual responded to the items de- 
signed to test the various objectives. The following table is an ex- 
ample of an item analysts. 
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What information can yov get about the various pupils by referring 
to this table? What information docs it tell you about the teacher goals? 
%Vould it be aluTiys necessary to build such a chart? Whit other purposes 
might the tabic serve? 
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A bosis for remedial procedures 

At times it %vill become evident that some pupils arc falling 
behind. Their difficulties may be more serious than their inability 
to reach the goal of a unit — in some cases much more serious. For 
these persons other techniques arc necessary. Some pupils may need 
the specialized help of remedial classes and teachers, if available. 
Others can perhaps be helped by (he classroom teacher in the class- 
room. 

In dealing ssdih pupils who need specialized remedial work, 
diagnosis must be much more far-reaching than in the ordinary 
classroom. Several books on remedial teaching give clear, definite, 
and detailed procedures. Before he plans any remedial work, the 
teacher should consult these texts. An excellent work is Blair, Diag- 
uostic and Remedial Teaching,- on which much of the following 
information is based. Textbooks in the testing field also give con- 
siderable information on diagnostic tests and procedures. Partic- 
ularly helpful are the textbooks devoted to remedial work in various 
subject matter fields. 

The first thing to do, after ascertaining that a difficulty exists, 
is to determine exactly what the nature of the difficulty is. For ex- 
ample, John is doing very badly in algebra. A check of his papers 
shows that one cause of his trouble seems to be his arithmetic. Con- 
sequenily, the next step would be to try to find what the exact 
trouble is. Perhaps a diagnostic arithmetic test can determine just 
wliat causes die trouble in arithmetic. If no such test is available, 
perhaps one can find*out the trouble in a conference, or by a study 
of the pupil's papers, or by giving him specific work in arithmetic 
and checking to see just what type of errors he makes. In any case, 
a painstaking search for the exact trouble is imperative if the re- 
medial teaching is to be of any value at all. 

Using diagnostic fesfs 

To find the pupil’s difficulty, the teacher today has access to 
a multitude oE diagnostic tests. Listings of such tests may be found 
m such books as Blair’s Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, men- 
tioned earlier, and Buros’ Mental Measurement Yearbooks. Before 

Ncw'vS."iVm:" The MaanilUn Company, 
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selecting a diagnostic test for any particular mission, the teacher 
should examine several and compare them carefully. Not all of 
the tests are equally good. In fact, some tests arc downright bad. 
Moreover, not all of the good tests do each job equally well. The 
teaclier in search of a diagnostic lest should consult the references 
and apply the criteria for test selection noted in Chapter 11. 

Using other efiognostie devices 

In addition to diagnostic tests, many other devices may be 
used for diagnosis. In a preceding paragraph an example of obsers’a* 
tion of attitudes was mentioned. Another example of a device which 
might be employed is the following scheme sometimes used to de- 
termine svheiher or not a. book is beyond a certain pupil’s reading 
ability. The technique U amatingly simple. One just gives to the 
pupil a portion of the book to read and then tests him on it. If 
he can ansu'er the questions, the xwrk is probably not too diilicult 
for him; if he stumbles, the teacher can try him on inaeasingly less 
dilBcult material until a book he can read and undentand is found. 
If the teacher takes the selections from a graded series, he can also 
ascertain the pupil’s approximate reading level by this teclmique. 
Hoss'ever, before using the technique as an index of reading level, 
the teacher should note that all books of a given grade level are 
not equally difficult, and also that some pupils And it more difficult 
to read in some subject matter areas than in others. 

Both of the techniques described above arc a form of con- 
trolled observation. Oilier useful techniques include analysis of 
rvritten rvork, analysis of oral work, analysis of records, checklists, 
rating scales, and conferences. Specific techniques may be found in 
reference works on diagnostic and remedial teacliing. 

One common problem is the inability to grasp the point of a 
paragraph. A simple mcUiod for testing this ability it to liave the 
pupil read a paragraph and then ask him vrhat it said. This tedi- 
nique may also be us^ in arithmetic to see whether or not tiie pupil 
can read and understand the problem. Similarly, questioning a pupil 
about his mathematics paper might disclose that he docs not know 
how to marshal his facts in order to attack a problem. In mathe- 
matics, and in other subjects as well, an analysis of the pupils’ pipers 
might show errors in ilieir thinking, poor problem-solving tech- 
niques, or a lack of undenianding of the fundamental processes. 
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Sometimes questionnaires anti conferences with the pupil or his 
parents can be very useful in uncovering faulty study habits and 
procedures. 

How might one use a rating scale in diagnosis? 

A practice teacher suggests that one method oi diagnosing pupil 
diniculty is to ask. the pupil about his troubles. What do you think of 
this technique? 

A pupil in one of your classes, although seemingly bright enough in 
class discussion, invariably docs poorly on the tests. What could you do 
to find out why this is so? 

The psyehofo^ieof level of diagnosis 

The tests and other diagnostic devices just described arc used 
to locate the specific difficulty in a remedial situation. They are 
useful at diagnosis level number 2. They tell one svhat is wrong. 
Often a direct aluck at the difficulty, once it is knosvTi, will be 
sufficient to correct the trouble. 

Sometimes, however, to aid the pupil one must get beneath 
the trouble and find what is causing it. This is diagnosis at the 
third level — what Burton calls the psychological level of diagnosis. 
In this type of diagnosis one tries to determine which of the possible 
blocks to learning arc responsible for his not learning. Typical 
causes, among others, might include physical defects, poor health, 
emotional problems, social influences, home and community in- 
fluences, intellectual Jimitatiom, and insufficient academic back- 
ground. 

To track down these causes, the methods described in the sec- 
tion concerning “Knowing the Pupil’' may be helpful. In difficult 
cases one of the most reliable approaches is the case study. Also 
effective are such techniques as analysis of records, observation, phys- 
ical examination, and psychological examination. Many things can 
be done by the classroom teacher himself. For instance, he can con- 
duct simple tests to find defects in vision or hearing and search 
records for data which may throw light on the difficulty. If possible, 
however, the teacher should enlist the aid of a specialist — a remedial 
teacher, a school psychologist, or a guidance person. When available, 
the services of an educational clinic are usually worthwhile. Diag- 
nosis at this level deserves expert handling. The competent teacher 
should get all the help with it that he can. 
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PROMOTION 
DesiraJbi/if/ of conf/ntrous promotion 

Promotion is a peculiary perplexing evaluation problem. Pro- 
motion should be based on readiness. Pupils should progress through 
their course work in orderly fashion. A pupil should slay with a 
particular course or unit long enough to Icam the material svcil and 
then move on. In other words, he should be promoted when he is 
ready. Promotion based on readiness Is called continuous promotion. 

Unfortunately, the secondary school is seldom organized in a 
manner suitable for continuous promotion. Examples of this system 
are more likely to be seen in the ungraded primary rooms found in 
some elementary schools. The difliculty with continuous promotions 
comes from the fact tliat our schools are graded. At the end of a year 
the youngster either must go on to the next grade or return to the 
beginning of his present grade. This system makes little sense. Our 
present pass-or-fail promotion policies may either make the pupil 
repeat material he has already learned, or force him ahead to more 
difTtcuU material before he is ready. 

Setting sfandards for promofton 

Although continuous promotion fs not usually feasible in our 
secondary schools, the principles behind it do apply to promotion in 
general. The basic criterion forjudging whether a pupil should be 
promoted is whether or not he b ready to profit from the next higher 
course in the subject. Even though the pupil docs not intend to go 
on to the next course, die principle still holds in general, although 
perhaps it need not be applied quite so stringently in this instance. 
In other words, teachers should have siandartls of minimum achieve- 
ment for their counes, and these standards should represent svhat is 
required of the pupil before he is ready for the next higher course. 

The role of social promotion 

' Although ordinarily one should promote only those who are 
ready, on occasion pupils arc promoted whether they arc ready or 
not. Usually when thb is done, it b an attempt to keep the pupil in a 
social group with wliich he is compatible. This b called social pro- 
motion. On occasion, it b justified. The old practice of keeping 
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sixteen-year-olds in third-grade classes svas cruel. An example of a 
well-justified social promotion follows. 

A junior-high-school boy was reading well below his grade level. 
Although evidently of at least normal intelligence, he was quite in- 
capable of doing junior-high-school work. The boy also suffered from 
an acute speech defect and certain otlier emotional problems. The 
school psychiatrist examined the boy and recommended a social 
promotion as a means of helping him find himself. In this case the 
promotion was justified. But social promotions arc not always justi- 
fied. Too often the young people are promoted to free the class- 
rooms and because of a mistaken attempt to be democratic. For- 
tunately, social promotion h usually confined to the elementary 
grades and less usually to the junior high school. One rarely en- 
counters social promotion in the high school. 

To what extent can one apply the principles of continuous pro- 
motion in the ordinary secondary school? 

Do you agree that social promotion was justified in the example 
cited above? 

A boy is completing his second year in Latin I. He is definitely not 
yet capable of doing the work of Latin II. What do you recommend the 
teachers do as far as promotion is concerned? 

Two final considerations 


Although the teacher should maintain standards, these standards 
should be flexible. The fact that a pupil has not mastered the mate- 
rial of a course may not be a sufficient reason for keeping him back. 
On the other hand, merely spending a year in a classroom is not a 
sufficient reason for promoting him either. Some pupils should repeat 
courses. Each problem of promotion should be decided on its o^\m 


merits. In applying promotion standards to a particular case, one 
should bear in mind two main considerations; (1) How will the 
decision affect the pupil concerned? and (2) How will the decision 
affect the other pupils? Probably the final criterion should be: Which 
tvould benefit the pupil more? If it seems that the youngster svould 
benefit from repeating the course another year, let him repeat it; if. 
on the other hand, there seems to be no reason to think that another 
year svould be beneficial, let him move on. However, one should 
a so consider the other pupils. How will promoting this pupil affect 
them? How will it affect pupil motivation? and morale? TVill pro- 
moting im e air to the otben? If promoting a pupil will injure 
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pupil motivation and morale in any way, one should weigh the case 
carefully before deciding to promote the pupil. 

To pass or not to pass 

Deciding whether a pupil should pass or fail often calls for dif- 
ficult decisions. To illustrate the complexity of the problem let us 
consider the following situation. In your Algebra I class you have a 
youngster who has done poor svork. It is your considered opinion that 
he just is not a mathematician. He is unable to do the work, no 
matter how hard he tries — and he seems to have tried very hard. He 
and his family are determined that he go on to college and insist that 
he continue with mathematics. Presumably, if he passes Algebra I, 
he will try Algebra II for which he is d^niiely not ready. What 
siiould you do? What would be best for the boy? To pass and attempt 
Algebra 11? To fail and co repeat Algebra I? U there some other s«y 
out? What about the effect on the other pupils? What information do 
you need and what must you consider to answer this problem in* 
telligently? 

As you can see, if you try to tliink this problem through, it 
probably has no truly satisfactory answer. Fortunately, many schncils 
help the teadier in making this decision by establishing quite def> 
inite school policies concerning promotion. When they do, the 
teacher should try to follow the policy. Other schools have no formal 
policy, although there may be an informal one. Even if there is no 
policy at all, the principal can advise svhat one ought to do. Even so. 
the decision of whether or not to promote must be made by the 
teacher on the basis of what is best for the pupil himself and for 
other pupils in the school within the limits set by school policy. 

EVALUAftVE DEVICES 


Lfmifafions of iests 

Altfiough paper and pencil leso are the commonest too] used in 
measuring pupil progress, they often fail to give us the most iin- 
porunt information we want in the cs’aluation of a pupil, fly their 
very nature, paper and pencil tests arc more likely to test knou-ing- 
about than knosving, verbalizations rather than the ability to do. or 
■platitudes rather than changes in attitude or behavior. Since umlcr- 
standings. abilities, and changes in attitudes or behavior are’ the 
essential goals of ilie tmii, one must use other devices and tech- 
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niques to supplement the formal tests and get at these important 
learnings. The follo^vi^g paragraphs will endeavor to point out how 
some of these devices can be used to advantage. 

Bvalualion by means of observafhn 

Perhaps the most common basis for judging the behavior of 
another person is to observe him. This technique is as old as man- 
kind. Unfortunately, it has several limitations. Observers are no- 
toriously unreliable. The behavior of the pupil is often different 
when he knows he is being observed. However, to a degree, tliese 
limitations can be reduced by careful observation. A helpful tech- 
nique is to determine in advance wltat to observe and hosv to obse^^’e 
it Another is to set up a checklist, rating scale, or some other svritten 
guide to help objectify one's obscivation. Rating scales and cbcck- 
Hsts are especially helpful in judging skills and changes in behavior. 

Rating scales and checklists can also be used to help objectify 
the evaluation of products of the pupil’s work, such as a lamp made 
in an industrial arts class, or a composition or theme. Such devices 
have the advantage of showing the pupil an analysis of the rater's 
evaluation and also of preventing the rater from being unduly in- 
fluenced by any one aspect of the work being evaluated. 

In usingsuch tools, the final evaluation can be made dependent 
upon a numerical score. However, one must always remember that 
the evaluation of literary and art works and other creative activities 
cannot be reduced safely to numerical scores. To avoid cul-de-sacs, 
the rater should allow for the possibility that a simple aspect of a 
creative work might outweigh all others, and that some items may 
be completely inapplicable to certain works. Consequently, subjec- 
tive rating from an inspection of a rating scale may be considerably 
superior to mechanical rating on the strength of a total score or aver- 
age of the ratings. 

Preparing a rating sco/e 

One can make rating scales and checklists quite easily. To make 
a rating scale, merely decide what characteristics you svish to rate. 
Then arrange a scale for each of these characteristics. Since a five- 
point scale is about all a rater can handle, there is little point in 
making finer distinctions. If each point of the scale is labeled, the 
rating is much easier. 

Suppose ,ve wish to build a scale to use as a guide for judging the 
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exceJJence of some posters which pupiis have prepared. First we must 
decide what to consider in judging the posters. Let us say that amon" 
other things we wish to include neatness, lettering, eye appeal, and 
design. "We then provide a rating scale similar to the following; 

Baunc Scale for Postess 


Design 


Neatness 


Lettering 


Eye Appeal 


Crystalline 

beautiful 

perfect 

Clear 

well- 

balanced 

pleasing 

Mediocre 

Confusing 

poorly. 

balanced 

crowded 

ftodge- 

podge 

^feticuIous 

Excellent 

Average 

Fair 

Sloppy 

Superior 

Excellent 

Average 

Fair 

Poor 

Overwhelming 

Intriguing 

Catchy 

Dull 

Insipid 


In tills example the points on the scale are noted by descriptive 
ivords and phrases. Another plan is to use numbers as in the follow, 
ing scale for evaluating themes. Five equals the highest rating and 
one the lowest, ‘'NA" means "not applicable.” The scale is used by 
circling the number desired. 


Rating Scale for M^khten 

(Circle number indicating rating. Code: 5. highest; 1, lowest; NA, no' 
applicable) 


1. OriginaUty 

5 4 

5 

Z 1 

NA 

2. Vividness of expression 

5 4 

S 

2 1 

NA 

5. Clearness 

5 4 

3 

2 3 

NA 


* 

• « 


11. Spelling 

5 4 

3 

2 1 

NA 

12. Sentence structure 

5 4 

3 

2 1 

' NA 

Preparing a cheekHsf 





Checklists arc prepared in much the same way as rating scales. 
However, instead o( mallng a scale we prepare a list on svhicl. the 
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rater can indicate the presence or absence of certain qualities or 
characteristics by checking. 

For instance, in checking some plastic letter openers that the 
pupils had made in his industrial arts class, the teacher might make 
up a checklist like the following: 

ClIECRUST FOR 

Plastic Letter Opener — General Shop I 
Check each item if the letter opener is up to standard in this par- 
ticular: 

{ ) 1. The blade is properly shaped. 

( ) 2. All saw marks are removed. 

( ) 3. The piastre fs free from warping and pitting. 

As the teacher inspects the letter openers, he will check the ap- 
plicable items. This will give him a firm basis for evaluating the 
product. 

In the following device, used for rating the speech of college 
students preparing for leaching, spaces are left blank so that the rater 
can either check or make some comment for each of the various items. 
SPEEat Qualification Rating Sheet 
Explanation Reading Questioning 

Poised _ 

Direct 

Animated 

Distinct 

Audible 

Fluent 

Clear (ver) 

(''i!) 

Pronunciation 

Recommendation 

Is it really possible to objectify observation? Explain. 

Compare the various types of rating scales and checklists given above. 
^Vhat are the strong points and weak points of each? Why? 

Lfstng fhe behovlor fog 

Observation is particularly important in gaining information 
about the attitudes, behavior, and abilities of pupils. The everyday 
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behavior of the ptipiis can tell the teacher much. By keeping a be- 
havior log for each pupil the teacher can amass useful information. 
A behavior log need not be very complicated. Usually it consists 
merely of a notebook svilh a page for each pupil. On this page the 
teacher notes any occurrences that seem to be significant. The 
entries should be brief and to the point, as follosvs: 

Matdiew McGuire 

Dale Entry 

9/27 Matthew requested permission to build a model of the loJar system, 
9/SO M. was involved in an argument with John at the end of the labora. 
tory period. Cause of the argument not determined, ^f. said J. was 
picking on him. 

10/5 Conference with M. concerning his project. So far he has done 
nothing constructive. He says he would like to do something else. 
10/6 M. was elected class treasurer at die sophomore class meeting. 

10/7 M. has decided logoahead with his project after all. He has finished 
his plans with svorking drawings. They were quite acceptable. 

Preparing anecdofoi reports 

Another common method of recording observations about in- 
dividual pupils is the anecdotal report. This report should record 
signiftcani or unusual behavior. It should describe for a given pupil 
briefly and raalter-cf-factiy what happened, when, svhere, and under 
what conditions. If the teacher thinks it desirable, he may attempt to 
interpret the happening. However, he should be sure to distinguish 
the interpretation from the description of the incident. A form for 
an anecdotal report follows: 

Anecdotal Report Fos.w 

Name of Pupil: Date: 

Description of incident: 


Interpretation: 


Reported by: 
Position: 
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Use of problem-sifuathn tests 

The teacher does not alu^iys have an opportunity to observe 
hou’ his pupils act in certain situations. To fill this lack, the problem- 
situation lest has been developed. In this test the examiner confronts 
the pupil with a problem situation. The test is to sec what the pupil 
will do. In some cases the teacher can face the pupil with an actual 
situation, and observe what he does. For example, a common pro- 
cedure in an auto-mechanics course is to give the pupil a motor 
which will not run and tell him to find out what the trouble is. 
Similarly, in a class in which one is attempting to teach pupils how 
to conduct a meeting according to Robert’s Rules of Order, the 
teacher might set up a meeting and see how well various members 
preside. 

To set up situations of this type may be quite difficult. However, 
teachen can create pencil and paper problem-situation tests which 
serve the same purpose. If a teacher wished to observe each member 
of the class demonstrating his skill in handling a meeting, too much 
time might be consumed. He therefore might devise a situation test 
consisting of questions like the following: 

You axe senior class president. You have just called to order a special 
meeting of the class to discuss the class trip, the senior ball, commence- 
ment activities, and tlie class gift. What should the order of business be 
for this meeting? 

In the case of the broken engine, the teacher might devise a 
problem situation with questions like: 

A farmer s tractor will not start. What steps would you take to find 
out what the matter is with the motor? 

The items used in a problem-situation test may be either the 
essay or objective type. Usually, however, some type of free recall 
item is better than an item svhich suggests possible solutions to the 
problem. 

Use of themes, notebooks, homework, and recitaf/on 

Of course, themes, homework, papers, and oral recitations are 
also evidence of pupil progress. They should be checked carefully. A 
good rule is never to assign anything that is not going to be checked 
by someone. Practice material, however, need not be checked by the 
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teacher. Sometimes pupils can check their own and each other’s work 
quite effectively. In order to provide an objective basis tor evaluating 
such svork, one can utilize rating scales, checklists, and standards. 
Both the rating device and the exeicise should be used mainly as aids 
to instruction. The emphasis sliould be on diagnosis, practice, and 
learning rather than on rating. 

What devices other than tests does the teacher have available lor 
estimating the progress of pupils? How can each be best used? 

What would be the best way to test a pupil's honesty? His ability 
to swim? His appreciation of a poem? His freedom from prejudices? His 
understanding tliat "all men are created equal, with certain inalienable 
rigliis”? UTiat do your ansu-ers imply as far as a testing program is con- 
cerned? 

Of svhat uses can a behavior log be to a classroom teacher? To a 
guidance worker? 

Seff-evalualion of pupi/s' work 

Too many teachers think of themselves as sitting in judgment 
on the work of the pupils. The purpose of evaluation is to determine 
tvhere we are and to decide tvJiere we sJjouid go. The person most 
concerned in any teaching-learning situation is the pupil. If evalua* 
don is to be fully effective, and the pupil is to set his goals correctly, 
the pupil should participate in evaluating his own progress. 

Pupils can cooperate in evaluating their own progress in many 
ways. First, they may participate in formulating the goals for the 
unit. Second, they can cooperate by checking their o%vn work. Third, 
they can inspect their own work to find their strengths and weak- 
nesses. And fourth, they can often decide when they have reached the 
point where tliey should go on to something else. 

For example, in a certain English class one of the major concerns 
was the improvement of oral language skills. Each pupil tvas given a 
small roll of recording tape to use during the semester. Every pupil 
learned how to run the tape recorder and could, if he so desired, use 
die tape during out-of<ia$5 hours. On the tape each pupil could 
record conversations, class discussions, oral reports, and practice 
material. The recordings were criticized both by the pupils and the 
teacher. Pupils noted their osm errors and worked on them in- 
dividually. They also practiced by themselves on material provided 
by the instructor until they thought they had improved enough to 
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record their voices again and to listen to the play-back. The other 
work of the class was largely individualized, so that pupils could me 
the tape recorder whenever they were ready. In this svay the pupils 
were able to see their errors, and with the teacher’s aid set up a pro- 
gram for improvement. Thus they were able to see their progress 
and to judge whetlier they had improved enough to go on to other 
work. The teacher felt that the class improved much more than if he 
had tried to teach these skills directly and liad made the criticisms 
himself. 

Another evaluation technique used in the same English class 
was to let the pupils criticize both their own themes and those of 
other pupils. The primary goal was clarity, so the teacher let the 
pupils read each other’s themes and point out what was not clear in 
them. Then the teacher, or on occasion another pupil, told the svriter 
where in the text or the supplementary readers he could find a dis- 
cussion of the particular error. Sometimes the teacher gave the pupil 
self-correcting exercises to help remedy his fault. Ordinarily, tl»e 
pupils worked on these exercises until they iliought they had con- 
quered the problem. Since the pupils knew these exercises were not 
to be counted into their marks, they felt no need to cheat. Again, 
the teacher felt tltat the pupils learned much more efficiently than 
they svould have if he had corrected each paper himself and had 
doled out marks. 

Aids fo seif>evaiuaf(on 

Pupils can keep anecdotal reports and behavior logs to measure 
their own work. For instance, a pupil working on a project can keep 
a daily log or diary of his progress and a record of his successes and 
difficulties. In a unit a pupil might submit short reports on himself 
at the culmination of different aspects of the work, and estimate the 
worth of his product and the benefits he has gained from the ac- 
tivity. If marks are not overemphasized, pupils can evaluate much of 
their own work and keep many of the records. 

The use of cameras and tape recorders may make it easier for 
pupils to judge their own progress. They aUo make it possible for 
teachers to analyze pupils' actions, to diagnose errors, and to measure 
progress. Teachers can also use these devices to shotv pupils hotv ^vell 
they are getting on and what their faults and strengths are. Motion 
pictures are commonly used by coaches and physical education di- 
rectors for these purposes. Similarly, tape recorders are often used 
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in speech classes and in the evaluation of discussions, panels, and 
other group activities. 

The pupil may also participate in the evaluation of his osvn 
work through conferences svith the teacher. In the conference the 
pt/pil Itas an opportunity to ask the teacher for help on difficult 
points, while the teacher has an opportunity to evaluate the pupil’s 
svork, to point out erron, to encourage him, and to diagnose his 
performance. The conference need not be fonnal. A few words at 
the teacher’s desk or at the pupil’s svork station may serve just as well 
as a full-dress interview. In fact, the more informal the conference, 
the more valuable it is likely to be. 

SUMMARY 

If tve are to keep from drifting aimlessly like so much flotsam 
and jetsam in the surf, we need to determine where we are and 
where we should go. This process b evaluation. It diften from mcas* 
uTcment in tlut it involves judgment of worth, while measurement 
merely describes the pupil’s status. Many devices can be used to 
measure the status of the learning of boys and girls. We should use 
more of these devices than we ordinarily do. but evaluations can be 
made only by the evaluator himself. Consequently, goals and stand- 
ards must be established to give the evaluator touchstones against 
which to compare the value of what he b judging. 

But the purpose of evaluation is not merely to determine a 
pupil’s svorth. Evaluation should be the basis for determining what 
comes next, or where to go from here. Evaluation b the soul of diag- 
nosis, and diagnosis is the key to much of the treasure in modem 
teaching. Through evaluation we may be able to diagnose not only 
die status of the pupil’s learning but also, if dilTicuky exists, spe- 
cifically what it is and what causes it. It can be useful as a basis hr 
remedial action, or as a basis for deciding whether retention or 
promotion will be better for a pupil. Without evaluation and diag- 
nosb, teaching can be pretty haphazard. 
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CHAPTER n 


Testing 


Four criteria of a goocf test 

When considering the wonh of any measuring device, be u 
standard test, teacher made test, or rating scale four tilings need to 
be considered 

1 Hosv s-ahd is it? 

2 How reliable 1 $ It? 

3 How objective is it? 

4 How usable is it? 

The most important of these criteria is validity i e , the extent 
to ivhich the device measures wbat it is supposed to measure A 
measuring device which is not valid is worthless Validity is de 
pendent on several things In the Hrst place, the instrument must be 
suitable to (he nature of what is (o be measured A paper and penal 
test would hardly be a valid measure of a baseball player s ability to 
bat, for instance Furthermore, the instrument must measure all the 
signiBcant aspects of what is to be measured in an amount proper 
uonal to their importance If, in testing batting ability, one tested 
the batters stance, but not hu ability to ‘connect,” the test would 
give a false result because of poor sampling Moreoser, to be valid 
the test must also discriminate In testing batting ability, of what use 
w a test which does not differentiate between the good baiters and 
the poor batters? 

A particularly important critenon for establishing the validity 
of an achievement test is curricular validity Curricular vnlidity m 
dicates the extent to whicli a test measures what was taught m the 
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course. Without it, an achievement test cannot be valid. When items 
of achievement test are concerned with learning which was not part 
of the course, the test will give incorrect results because of its lack 
of curricular validity. Commercial achievement tests sometimes give 
an inaccurate picture of the achievement of pupils in a particular 
school, since the curriculum of the school may differ from that for 
which the commercial test was designed. 

The second test of the worth of an evaluative device is reli- 
ability. A test is reliable if it can be trusted to give the same results 
when repeated or when different forms are used. In general, a long 
test is more likely to be reliable than a short test, and an objective 
test more reliable than an essay test. These are about the only 
criteria readily available for the average teacher-built test, although 
statistical methods are used to determine coefficients of reliability for 
standardized tests. Reliability, to a lai^e extent, takes luck out of 
the picture. When a test is truly reliable, one can be quite sure that 
one has a good estimate of whatever is being measured. And if what 
it measures is what it is supposed to measure, the test is a good one, 
for a test should be both reliable and valid. However, if one or the 
other must be sacrificed, one should sacrifice reliability because 
validity is much more necessary than reliability in a test. 

Another criterion of a good test is objectivity. By objectivity 
educators mean that the personality of the scorer does not affect the 
scoring of the test. Thus a truly objective test will be scored in exactly 
the same way by every scorer. For this reason objectivity in a test 
helps make the scoring fair and the test reliable. As long as validity 
is not sacrificed, the more objective the test the better. However, a 
valid test is often a good test even though it is not objective, while an 
objective test which is not valid b always worthless. 

A fourth criterion of a good evaluative device is its usability- 
Obviously a two-hour test is not suitable for a forty-minute period. 
Everything else being equal, one should avoid tests that are hard to 
administer, difficult to score, and expensive. 

Objective-type tests are not always objective. ^Vhy not? Why might 
a truly objective test in composition be a bad lest? 

\Vhat are the most important criteria for judging the worth of a 
test? Rate these criteria in order of importance. ^Vhy did you choose that 
oitler? When would you use an objective test? Apply these criteria to a 
test in one of your college courses. 
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BU/ID/NG AN OBJECTIVE TEST 

As in all other teaching, the first step in test construction is to 
plan. Every teacher should set up objectives for each lesson or unit 
he teaches. He should use these objectives for the basis of his test 
plan. To a lai^e measure they should determine what kind of lest to 
give and what items to include. Some learning products may be 
tested best by performance tests, some by essay tests, some by ob- 
jective tests, and some by observ'ation. The test builder attempts to 
pick the type of item which svill best suit the objectives of a par- 
ticular lesson. After consideration he may find it advisable to use 
several types of test items and devices. Whatever choice he makes 
usually depends upon the time and materials available as well as ilie 
objectives to be tested. In the follosving paragraphs we shall first 
discuss the building of an objective test and then the building of an 
essay test 

Tfie ob/eef/Ve-lesf item 

Both essay-test items and objective-test items have dieirgood and 
bad points. In several svays the objective-test item is the better of the 
two. With it one can provide a relatively adequate sampling quite 
easily. Furthermore, since objective-test items limit the pupil's 
choice, the answers do not svandcr from the point in the way essay 
answers sometimes do. Neither arc they so likely to include ir- 
relev'ant material or to be so affected by environmental conditions. 
For these reasons, objective tests arc often more reliable than essay 
tests. In addition, the use of scoring keys makes the objective test 
easy to score. In fact, the scoring is often so easy that it may be 
farmed out to clerks or other nonprofessionals. Moreover, the use 
of keys and automatic scoring devices can make tiie objective test 
really objective. It is only svhen the scorer departs from the key that 
the test becomes subjective. Objective tests have the additional 
advantage of being less iimc<onsuming than essay tests. As a matter 
of fact, objective tests can often do in a single period more than an 
essay test can do in a double period. 

Why, then, should not all paper and pencil tests be of die ob- 
jective type? Unfonimately, the tests have many serious faults. In 
the first place, good objective-test items arc difncult to s»Tlte. Even 
in carefully built tests some items arc liable to be ambiguous or to 
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contain dues which may give away the answer. Secondly, to ten high 
level learning with this type ot test is difficult. Although objective- 
test items can test the ability to organize, the ability to use what has 
been learned, the ability to show relationships, and the ability to 
evaluate, such items are extremely difficult to build and frequently 
even more difficult to key. The objective-type test often tests only 
isolated facts with a resultant emphasis on verbalism rather than true 
understanding. 


Designing the ob/eefive fesf 

The first step in building an objective test is to design the test. 
This should be done Avith care, for the Usk is to build a test which 
will allo^v the pupils to show just how well they have progressed. The 
test-builder should avoid any extraneous influences which might af- 
fect the test score. In designing the test, he should bear the following 
rules of thumb in mind; 

1. All teaching objectives should be tested in proportion to tltctr 
importance. 

2. The test should include items easy enough for the slowest 
pupils and items difficult enough to challenge the brightest ones. 

3. To avoid confusion, only a few types of items should be 
used in the test. 

4. All items of the same type should be placed together. 

5. Items should be arranged from the easiest to the most difficult 
so as not to discourage the less bright at the beginning of the test. 

6. Directions, format, and wording should be crystal clear. 
There is no room for trick questions or obscurity. A test is neither a 
joke nor a puzzle. 

Of what value arc the objectives of a lesson or unit when one is de- 
vising a test? 

Why is it someUmes slated that there is no such thing as an objective 

test? 

In constructing a teacher-built test, what procedure would you fol- 
low? Outline what you would do step by step. 

Selection of the items 

Once the teacher has developed his test plan, he is ready to 
select the test items. In order to ensure curricular validity, without 
which an achievement test is.of little value, the teacher should see to 
.it that eacli item selected is directed toward a specific teaching objec- 
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live. Moreover, he must be careful to select items which point up the 
objectives in proportion to their importance. A test which em- 
phasizes some goals at the expense of othen is not valid. 

If the teacher has taught the unit or lesson before, he should 
have a file of test items. Good test items are too diiTjculi to build to 
be thrown away. Consequently, whenever a teacher gives a test he 
should save the good items and file them away for future use. Keep- 
ing such a file is easy, since all the teacher needs to do is to clip the 
good items from his test as he uses them, paste tlwm to the card, and 
file them. A little painless filing may save much laborious item 
building. It goes without saying that the teacher will find it desirable 
to construct some new items for every test. Fortunately, the item 
builder has many types of items from which to choose. 

Types of ofa/ecfive-fesf ilems 

Probably the most familiar type of objective-test item is the 
alternate-answer item. Alternate-answer items are items in which the 
pupil has a dioice between lu'O possible responses, e.g., true-false or 
yes-no. Items of thb sort have had great popularity, but they are. 
looked on witli disfavor by some authorities because they encourage 
guessing. Some examples are: 

Circle the correct answer (or underline the correct answer): 
True-False I. Milton was a seme realist. 

Right-^Vro^g 2. Reliability is the degree to which the test agrees 

with itself. 

Yes-No 3. Most early scientific discoveries were made by uni- 

versity professors. 

Were-Were not 4. Girls ... allowed to attend school beyond 

elementary level in Colonial New England. 
Forward-Rearward 5. The clutch lever of the Bell and Howell projector 

must be in the position before it will 

run. 

This type of item can be found in many forms. An interesting varia- 
tion is the following in which one must identify synonymous words. 

In the following, write S in the space provided if the words are es- 
sentially die same; write D if they are different: 

( ) 1. reliabilily-consistency 

( ) 2. scoring-grading 
( ) 3. measuring-evaluating 

( ) 4. norm-average. 
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A more familiar altemate-answer item is the true-false item. True- 
false items can be set up in many tvays. The following examples, for 
instance, call for decision concerning whether an item is probably 
true or probably false. 

In the proper space below, write plus (-f) if true or probably true. 
Write minus (—) if false or probably false. 

( ) 1. Validity is the most imporunt characteristic of a good exam- 
ination. 

( ) 2. The split-half method is used in estimating the reliability of a 
test. 

( ) 3. Reliability is frequently expressed by the use of coefficient of 
correlation. 

Other variations of the true-false item, as in the example below, call 
for a third alternative response. 

Write plus (-h) if true, minus (— ) if false, 0 if only an opinion. 

( ) 1. Hartshome and May found a positive correlation between 
honesty and intelligence. 

( ) 2. The intelligence test is the best contribution of psychology to 
' education. 

( ) 3. The A.Q. is more reliable statistically than the I.Q. 

Another variation calls for four alternatives. In this variation the 
pupil is supposed to indicate whether a statement is true, probably 
true, false, or probably false. Variations of this sort help to take 
guessing out of the true-false test. Another variation designed for 
the same purpose requires the pupil to correct false statements, for 
example: 

^Vrite plus (-f) if true, minus (— ) if false. If false, show why. 

1 . The superintendent of schools is usually head of the board of education. 

Checklist items are much like alternate-answer items. Usually 
these items consist of fairly long lists from which the pupil checks 
the items which apply. In the following example the list might well 
consist of ten items. 

Check the duties of the local board of education which appear in the 
following list: 

— 1. Hire teachers. 

■ 2. y\dopi school budget. 

3. Select superintendent, 

4. Etc. 
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Mvif/ple’cho/ce ifems 

Multiple-choice items lave the advantage of being relatively 
free from guessing if four or more alternative responses are used 
and if reasonable care is used in picking the incorrect responses. 
However, it these disiractors (i.e., incorrect answers) do not seem 
reasonable, tijey can easily give the answer au’ay, Tu’o types of 
multiple-choice questions appear below. 

Select the best answer and write its letter in the space in the majgin: 

- ■ 1. The U. S. Commissioner of Education is: 

a. selected by the people. 

b. elected by the Senate. 

c appointed by the President with the approval oi the Senate. 

d. elected by the House of Representatives. 

e. appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and U’cl- 
fare. 

Underline die right answer (or drcle or ctoss out die right answer): 

I. The Rrst college in (he colonies was: 

a. Harvard d. Vale 

b. Columbia e. Brown 

c. Princeton 

These variations differ in form only. A variation of die multiple* 
dioice item svhich differs in substance as well as forms is the category 
or identification item. Usually these are used svith long lists. 

Mark the items which result from action of the s)mpaiheuc nervous 
sy-stem, S; those svhich result from action of die parasympathetic nen'ous 
system. P; if neither of these systems controls an item, leave it blank. 

( ) 1. Inaeases heart beat. 

( ) 2. Dilates pupils of eyes. 

( ) 3. Increases sweating. 

( > •!. Checks flow of saliva. 

( ) 5. Movement of foreann, 

( ) 6. SeercUon of adrenalin. 

( ) 7. Etc 

Mafehing-fesf ifems 

Another common type of objective test is die matching test. 
Again we find several variations of the basic form which consist ol 
two unequal columns of items to be matched as in the following. 
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T\'ilh one exceplion each ot the phrases in column 2 has to do with 
one ol the items in column 1. Place die letter preceding the phrase in the 
parentheses preceding the appropriate item in column 2. 


( ) 1. Carnegie unit, 

( ) 2. Course. 

( ) 3. Program ot studies. 

( ) 4. Curriculum. 

( ) 5. Aptitude, 

( ) 6. Ability, 

( ) 7. Core activity. 

( ) 8. .^im. 

( ) 9. Transfer of training. 
( ) 10. Subjects. 


a. A life goal. 

b. The total offering. 

c. The relationship between present 
tendencies toward, and capacities 
for, behavior and the immediate 
goal toward ss'hich he is working. 

d. A developed capacity lor behavior. 

c. Tlie structural basis upon svhich 

the capacity of d above is developed. 

L In the unit assignment something 
whicl) everyone must do to some 
extent at some time. 

g. Using the experience of one situa* 
tion or series of situations to meet 
other situations more successfully 
and efTicicntly. 

h. English I. 

i. A quarter of a full year’s work. 

j. A subdivision of subject matter. 


Another >'ariaiion of the matching question is the following in 
which the pupil must find the words that would fill the blanks in a 
paragraph. Care in making these items is necessary or the anstvers 
may give themselves away, as in some instances in the example. 


All words omitted from the follosving paragraph appear in the col- 
umn at the left of the page. Indicate the word or phrase that best fits the 
blanks by placing the letter representing the blank in the appropriate 
parenthesis. 


( ) 1. Problem solving. 

( ) 2. Promote the general welfare. 

( ) 3. Strata. 

( ) 4. Memorization. 

( ) 5. Coeducational. 

( ) 6. Declaration of Independence. 
( ) 7. Cross sections. 

( ) 8. Bill of Rights. 

( ) 9. The needs of youth. 


The goals for American de- 
mocracy were set up by the 
founding fathers in (a). The 
goal which is all-inclusive 
and most important for mod- 
em educators is probably 
(b). To help achieve this 
goal, schools should repre- 
sent (c) of society. Schools 
should be (d) and (e). 
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( ) 10. Comprehensive. 

( ) II. Preamble to die Constitution. 

( ) 12. To insure die blessings of lib- 
erty. 

( ) 13. College entrance lequiremenis. 
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High-school teaching 
should be cs'aluated in terms 
of its success in meeting (f). 

In a demoaacy, learn- 
ing activities must be largely 

fe)- 


Organization and evaluation items 

Skilfully made organiration and evaluation items can lest a high 
level of learning and the ability to ttse knowledge. Items which re- 
quire the pupils to organize are especially useful in testing learning 
above the verbalization level. The foJIoiving item in uhich the 
pupils are asked to place a list of events in chronological sequence 
requires more than mere verbalization on the pan of the pupil. 

Place the following in chronological order by numbering the first 
event 1, the second eveni 2, and so on. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

— The Articles of Confederation. 

— ■ The battle of Lexington. 

Washington's assumption of command of the Continental Atmy. 

Items which ask pupils to evaluate and rate practices can not 
only test knowledge, but can also test the ability to draw fine dis- 
tinctions. Questions of this sort arc excellent for getting at the 
higher mental {jrocesses. 

Rate the following techniques according to the foJJoiving scheme; 
E, excellent; D, doubtful; X, poor. Place your responses in the paren- 
theses. 

( ) 1. In qiiesdoning, accepting any answer which can be used at all. 

( ) 2. Asking questions which can be answered by monosyllables. 

( ) S. Encouraging pupils to ask questions of the teacher and of each 
other. 

( ) 4. Reviewing for purposes of examination. 

( ) 5. Etc. 


Situation-test itents 

Situation items also demand that the pupils be able to use 
tlieir knowledge. In this example the pupils must know how to do 
an item analysis in order to answer correctly. 

^Vhat does the following item analysis lell you about the items in the 
text? Put your answer in the space below: 
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Students 



Items 



Total 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Score 

John 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

111 

Mary 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 


Susan 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 


Mike 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

96 

Don 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

94 

Harry 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

60 

George 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

58 

Anne 

4- 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

57 

Tom 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Sally 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Item 2 









3. Item 3 — 

4. Item 

5. Item 5 — 

6. Item 6 

Free-response items 

Free-response items tvhich provide the pupils with no suggested 
responses also test a high level ol learning. The most common repre- 
sentative o£ this type of item in objective tests is the completion 
item. In the completion item one merely places the correct answer 
in the blank. 

Fill in the blanks. 

1. The first permanent secondary school in this country tvas founded 

at 

2. The Committee of Ten recommended that the elementary schools 

be limited to grades through - 

To make scoring easier, teachers often require that the anstvers to 
the completion questions be placed in an answer column. 

Place the answers which would fill in the blanks in the space prosided 
in tlic margin. 

^1. American high schools average about pupils per school. 

2. I.Q. = xlOO. ^ 
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TVJien using- completion items, one should be irary of ambiguous 
questions and unexpected correa responses. Good completion hems 
tvhich call for more than isolated, pinpointed facts are difficult to 
build. 

Short-ansft’er questions are Gtacily tvhat the name implies, queS' 
tions which can be answered in a word or phrase, as in the follosv’ing. 
They are extremely useful, but, as sWth completion questions, it is 
didicult to WTite ilie items so that they svill rule out undesirable 
responses. 

Place the anssver to each of die following questions in the space pro- 
vided. 

1. A boy is 10 years old: on a Stanford-Binct test his score is simi- 
lar to that of the average l2-year^>ld. 'What is his I.Q.? 

. — ? • Approximately what percentage of local school money is fur- 

nished by the federal government? 

— —3. What is considered to be die best size for a local school board 
according to Crow and Crow? 

For what may the various types of tests be best used? Criticize the 
items Used as illustrations. In what ways might they be improved? 

What are the characteristics of a good objective-test item? 

BUILDING AN ESSAY TEST 
The essay-fest item 

The essay item has several distinct advantages over the objective- 
test item for testing certain types of learning. Being a pure recall 
type of item, it tests a liigher level of knowledge than do many 
objective-test items. It can also test the ability to organize, to use 
materials, to show relationships, to apply knowledge, and to write — 
abilities that are not easily tested by objective-test items. Further- 
more, pupils seem to put more effort into studying for essay tests. 

On the other hand, the validity of an essay test is liable to be 
low. This lack of validity stems from the fact that in essay tests it is 
very diflicult to get an adequate sample of the pupils' knowledge of 
what was to be learned. Irrelevancies are likely to enter into the 
essay item. The validity and reliability of the lest are lowered by the 
tendency of some pupils to wander off the subject, to throw the 
bull," and to speak in vague generalities. Tlie validity of the essay 
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test is also lotvered by the tendency of scorers to mistake skill in 
expression, style, glibness, handtvriting. neatness, and other irrei- 
evant qualities for knowledge of what was to be learned. Scoring 
essay items, when done properly, takes considerable time and hard 
work. This greatly reduces the test’s usability. 

Because the essay-test item is prone to these faults— low ob- 
jectivity, low reliability, and low usability— the teacher should use 
such items with discrimination. As a rule, one can say that the essay 
test should be reserved for occasions in which the teacher wishes to 
test a high level of recall and in which he wishes to test the ability to 
organize material, to apply what has been learned, to evaluate, to 
show relationships, and to write well. In determining whether or 
not to use such items, the teacher should also consider whether or 
not essays instead of essay tests might not be a better measure. The 
pupil who has time to sit and develop his thoughts in a theme or 
essay may demonstrate his skills in these areas more accurately than 
in the rush of an examination. 


Designing the essay test 

Designing an essay test is much like designing an objective test. 
The object is to find out the pupil’s progress. One selects items which 
will ascertain what that progress is. Because of the time factor, the 
problem of adequate sampling becomes extremely important. As a 
rule of thumb, one should use many short essay items rather than a 
few long ones. 

btlier rules of thumb in the construction of essay tests are: 

1. Limit the questions to something the pupil can answer 
adequately in the allotted time and be sure each question is worded 
so that the pupil realizes these delimitations. 

2. Be sure the sample is adequate and that the test will actually 
show how well the pupils have acquired the learning products 
svhich ^veTe the goals. 

3. Be sure each question tests specific learning products and 
that the information necessary for the correct ans^ver was included 
in the course. 

4. Be specific. Be sure each question indicates just what the 
pupil is to write about. To do this, it may be necessary to wite 
several sentences explaining the question. Avoid "discuss” questions. 
They are too vague and general. 
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5. Decide \vhat the standards are for scoring the answers before 
you commit yourself to any question. 

6. Be clear. 

;VDA1W;STHR/NG AND SCORING T£ACHfR-BU/lT TESTS 
Giving ihe iest 

At fim glance it would seem as though tlicre u*as nothing at all 
to giving a test. This is not the case, however. Both essay and ob- 
jective tests must be administered carefully. Once the test and key 
have been prepared, the first thing to do is to check the test to be 
sure it contains no errors. Little slips in typing may cause items to 
turn out quite di/ferently from what rvas intended. The readier 
should also note any directions which may be unclear and any items 
which need to be explained, A good way to spot unclear items and 
directions is to ask another teacher to read die test critically. 

If possible, any errors or obscurities should be corrected before 
one takes the test to class. Announcing and correcting errors in class 
take valuable time aivay from the test itself, and there is usually 
someone who misses the conection and is dius penalized. Since cor* 
rccting the test before class is not aUvays possible, the teacher may 
have to exphrin items and procedures to the dass orally. If so, he 
should do so before the class begins. If in addition he smtes the 
explanation or correction on the dialkboard, the pupils can refer to 
it as the test progresses and thus will not be penalized if they 
forget or miss the announcement. Intemipiing the test to make an- 
nouncements is a poor practice because it may break into a pupil's 
train of thought and upset him. 

To avoid distracting die pupils onM the test has started, the 
teacher should be sure that each pupil has everything he needs be- 
fore the test begins. It is irapoxiant that the pupils dicck to see that 
each one of them has a good copy of the complete test. Even 
the most carefully prepared test may have poorly mimeographed, 
blank, or missing pages, so die teacher should have extra copies of 
the test to substitute for defective ones, if necessary. If this checking 
is completed before tlie test starts, it svill eliminate confusion and 
interruptions during the test itself. Confusion and delay may also be 
minimized by setting up a routine for distributing and collecting 
the tests. 
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Preparing the classroom for the test 

The physical condition of the classroom makes a tremendous 
diltercnce in the test situation. The comfortable pupil can do is 
best work, the uncomfortable pupil often cannot. For this reason the 
teacher should consider the light, heat, and temperature m the 
room. If possible, he should prevent any noises, interruptions, or 
other distractions. Common practice when giving standardized tests 
is to post a notice, •'TEsriN-c: please do not disturb.” There is no 
reason why such a practice should not be used for ordinary teacher- 
built achievement tests also. Many teachers are guility of carrying on 
conversations with pupils or other teachers during a test. Some leave 
the classroom doors open while other classes are moving in the cor- 
ridors. Such disturbances are liable to distract the pupils and reduce 
the Tcliability of the test. 

Scoring the essay test 

After the test has been given, it must be scored. Ordinarilyi the 
test should be scored immediately. Othenvise the teacher loses the 
opportunity to capitalize on tlie test's motivational and diagnostic 
aspects. Essay tests are notoriously hard to score. To score them ob- 
jectively is almost impossible. However, the teacher must try to 
score them as objectively as he can. This is no easy task, but the fol- 
lowing procedure can somewhat reduce the difficultly: 

Before giving the test, answer eadi question younelf. (Some- 
times you will not want to use the item after you try to answer it.) 
Note all the acceptable points and the relative importance of each. 
If you w’ish, give each point a numerical value or wxight. This is the 
key. 

Next, after tlie test has been given, read the first essay question 
in each of the papers and assign scores on the basis of the key. If ^ 
pupil has mentioned an acceptable point not in the key, add the 
point to the key and reread the papers already scored to be sure that 
every one gets credit for the point. 

After completing the first question in all of the papers, repeat 
the process with question 2. It is much easier to read one question in 
all of the papers at once because the scorer can concentrate on that 
one question. 
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Scoring #he ob/ecfiVe fesf 

The objective test is considerably easier to score than tlie essay 
test The questions lend themselves to easy automatic scoring. In fact, 
scoring such questions is often so automatic that they can be scored 
more profitably by a clerk or pupil tJian by the teacher. 

As in the essay test, the key should be made out before the 
test is given. A good method is to indicate the acceptable ansu’ers as 
the test is being made out. Then the teacher should let the test sit for 
a day or so, after which he should retest himself to see whether he 
still believes that the answers are acceptable. If they are, the teacher is 
ready to make his key. One of the easiest meihocU of making a key, 
if the test is arranged so that the responses are in a column, is simply 
to take an extra copy of the test and fill in all the responses cor- 
r^tly. The key can be placed against the test and the answers com- 
pared. Often, the teacher wifi find it caster to cut off the text of the 
test so that his key will be a strip which can be laid along either side 
of the answers on ti>e test being corrected. This makes it easier to 
correct anstrers listed on the left side of the page if the scotct is 
right-handed. Some teachers find it easier to score by simply checking 
all correct items, i.e., items which agree w’lth the key. Others prefer 
to mark the wong answers. 

Example; 

key 

a (a) John Smith ft-as an; (a) explorer, (b) merdiant, (c) captain, 

(d) general. 

X c (a) Pocahontas married: (a) John Smith, (h) Myles Standish, 
(c) John Rolfe, (d) John Winlhrop. 

Of course, if one intends to correct for guessing, one must aUo in- 
dicate both right and svrong items. 

Another common type of key is the mask. Afasks are stiff pieces 
of paper or cardboard which, when placed over the lest, cover up all 
the incorrect responses and allow only the correct responses to ap- 
pear. They can be made easily, AH one needs to do is to cover the 
test with the paper and then make holes in the mask where the cor- 
rect answer should appear. With this type of key all tfie scorer needs 
to do is to mark correct all answers that show through the mask. , 
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Test 


1. abed 

2. abed 

John Smith was an (a) explorer, (b) merchant, (c) cap- 
tain, (d) general. 

Pocahontas married (a) John Smith, (b) Myles Stan- 
dish, (c) John Rolfe, (d) Jolin ^Vinlhrop. 

Mask 

1. 0 


2. 0 



Correcfi’ng for guessing 

Since in testing one is attempting to delennine progress totvard 
the desired learning products, one should not conduct a guessing 
contest. When items have fewer than four responses, pupils can guess 
the answers relatively easily. Consequently, some teachers correct 
for guessing when scoring items with fewer than four responses. This 
is easily done. The formula amounts to: 


(C-1) 

S is the corrected score, R is the number of correct responses, TV the 
number of incorrect responses, and C the number of choices pro- 
vided for each item. Substituting in the formula we find that for 
alternate-answer items the formula becomes Rights minus Wrongs. 

s = « --(1^ O'- S = R-W 

For items having three choices we find that the formula becomes 
Rights minus ^ Wrongs. 

( 3 - 1 ) " 2 ^ 

These are the only two instances in which use of the formula is 
necessary. 
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Many teachers and witers in the field of measurement prefer 
not to use the correction formula at all. They feel that the correction 
is not wortli the trouble because it seldom chang« the relative rating 
of the pupils. Besides, pupils do not understand it very well and do 
not like it. Perhaps the best answer to the problem is to use items 
witii at least four choices as much as possible. If it is necessary or 
advisable to use alternate-anssver questions, the teacher should prob- 
ably make the test long enough to accommodate several items di- 
rected at each learning product. This will tend to compensate for 
guessing without using the fonnula. 

Evaluating teaeher~buUt tests 

Mud) of the evaluation of a test can be dohe before it is given. 
The most important criterion of a test’s worth is its validity. Does 
it test what it was supposed to test? Perhaps the easiest and best way 
to check the validity of a teacher-butlt achievement test is by in- 
spection. Do tlte items test the goals of the course? Does the test 
cover the various goals In proper proportion? Is it free from catch 
questions and ambiguous items? Is the physical format correct? Are 
questions of the same type grouped together? Are the test items ar- 
ranged from "easy" to "difficult’'? Is the lest free from format blun- 
ders such as matching items which go over tJie page? In other words^ 
is it valid, reliable, objective, and usable? 

After the test has been given, it can be evaluated more fully. 
Things which can be cliecked arc; 

1. Length. 

2. Directions. 

3. Item discrimination. 

4. Difficulty of items. 

5. Qeamess. 

6. Balance. 

Running an ifem analysis 

An item analysis can b6 very helpful in evaluating a test. The 
procedure for such an analysis b quite Simple. On a sheet of graph 
paper list tlie pupils' names on tlie stub at the left, and items of the 
test in the heading. We are interested only in the upper and lower 
quarters, but it b best to list all the pupils in rank order bcausc the 
cliart can also be used tor diagnosis. By using plus (-f-) anti minus (— ) 
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signs, indicate svhether each of the pupils answered each o! the items 
correctly or incorrectly, as in the chart below: 

Upper quarter 12 3 4 5 6 7 etc. 

Jerry + + + -- + - 

John + + + + - + - 

Sally + + - + - 

Lower quarter 

Mike + — — — — 

Susy 4* — + + 

Tom — — + 

George + — — + — — + 

By studying this chart one can learn how well the items discriminated 
and how difficult they were. The chart also gives clues to items that 
are not well rsTitten, are ambiguous, or which were not learned. 

Any good test should have some items that ver>' few people can 
answer and some which almost everyone can answer. The first are 
needed to find out who the high achievers arc; tlie second, to en- 
courage the low achievers. Ordinarily, most items should be an- 
swered correctly by about haU of the pupils. An item which is an- 
swered correctly by fewer than 20 percent of the pupils may well be 
a bad item. One should examine it to see if perchance it is not too 
difficult, whether it tests any of the objectives, whether it was 
pertinent to the course, or whether It is poorly witten. On the other 
hand, if tlie item is answered correctly by more than 80 per cent of 
the pupils, one should check to see if it is too easy or whether the 
wording gi^’es the answer away. 

By comparing the answers of the upper-quarter pupils with 
those of the lower-quarter pupils, one can find other things which 
help to evaluate the items. If the upper quarter of the pupils an- 
swered an item correctly and the lower quarter of the pupils an- 
swered it incorrectly, the item discriminates between them. If both 
upper-quarter and lower-quarter pupils answered the question 
equally well, it does not discriminate. If an item is answered cor- 
rectly more frequently by the lower-quarter pupils than the upper- 
quarter pupils, something is very wTong indeed. Perhaps the key is 
WTong, or perhaps the item needs to be retvritten. 

Often you hear it said that an adiievement test on which pupils make 
perfect scores is a poor test. Discuss the merits and faults of such tests. 
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Compare this item-analysis chart with that used in tlje section on 
diagnosis. How could you combine both of these into one procedure? 
What, if anything, would this sample portion of the item analysis show 
about the items? 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Although the teacher-built test will always remain the main- 
stay in the teacher’s tool kit, standardized tests are important sup- 
plementary measuring devices. Jn general, there are three basic types.’ 
achievement tests, character and personality tests, and aptitude and 
intelligence tests. They differ from teacher-built tests in that they 
are carefully built to provide a common unit of measurement just as 
the yardstick provides a common measure for length. To this end, 
the procedures for administering, scoring, and interpreting the tests 
have been standardized so that the results may be compared all over 
the country. 

Sfoncfardtzed achtevemenf fesfs 

The standardized achievement test is a most useful tool. It 
comes in tu'o basic types.* (J) that which sIjows strengths and n-eak- 
nesses of pupils as a basis for diagnosis and (2) that which shows the 
status of individual pupils as compared with boys and girls through- 
out the nation. Standardized tests are useful for these purposes, but 
they are not valuable for determining acliievement in any particular 
coune, or for evaluating the effectiveness of any particular teacher’s 
teaching. In the first place, they rarely measure exactly what tvas 
taught in the course. Secondly, since standardized tests are liable 
to emphasize facts rather than understandings, abilities, attitudes, 
and skills, they frequently fail to indicate achievement in the most 
imporunt aspects of the pupils’ learning. Moreover, if a course or 
course sequence differs markedly in content from the courses in the 
schools which were used for standardizing the test, the latter will 
not measure the true achievement of the pupils nor report acairatcly 
how their achievement compares with other pupils. 
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what extent such teaching goals as attitudes, ideals, and other per- 
sonality and character traits have been achieved. They are essential, 
of course, as a source of information in the guidance program. 

ApfJiucfe ond infe/Zigence fesfs 

Aptitude tests are another source of information for the teacher. 
They attempt to show what a penon’s aptitudes or innate abilities 
are. Among the aptitude tests available are intelligence tests which 
seek to show one's aptitude for intellectual svork, and tests svhich are 
designed to show one’s aptitude for music, art, and various types of 
tasks. Probably the best known type of aptitude test is the intel- 
ligence test. Tests of true intelligence are extremely diflicult to con- 
struct. It is doubtful whether any intelligence test really measures 
intelligence. Howes'er, the scores from such tests are extremely help- 
ful in understanding the individual, and should be used — but with 
caution. Similarly, tests for other aptitudes, such as musical, artistic, 
and vocational aptitudes, give important contributions to the teacli- 
cr’s knowledge of the pupil and are a great aid in guidance. 

Se/ecfing o standardized fesf 

Standardized tests should be selected with care. There are many 
of them. Some are excellent, others are far from satisfactory. In 
searching for a suitable test, the teacher can receive considerable 
help from such sources as curriculum laboratories and test files main- 
tained by local and state departments of education and by colleges 
and universities. Textbooks on tests and measurements often list and 
criticize several tests both in the text and appendices. Catalogs of the 
v-arious test publishing houses tell what they have to offer. Critical 
analyses may be found in the Mental MeasuTentent Yearbooks com- 
piled under the editorship of O. K. Buros, probably the most de- 
pendable sources of infonnation concerning standardized tests. In 
these books the v'arious tests arc dbcussed rvithout fear or favor by 
competent analysts. New tests frequently are listed in such journals 
as the Education Index, Psychological Abstracts, Review of Educa- 
tional Research, and Educational and Psychological Measurement. 
Textbooks in specific methods courses often discuss standardized 
achies’ement tests in the field with xvhich they are concerned. An- 
other source is the various bibliographies of tests. 

Usually these references will provide considerable information 
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about the tests' validity, reliability, and usability. By using these 
references it should be relatively easy to eliminate the instruments 
that are patently not appropriate for one’s purpose and thus narrow 
down the number which one should examine most carefully in mak- 
ing the final selection. 

In the final selection the test buyer should carefully consult 
sample copies of the test and its manual. (The test whidi lacks a 
manual should be viewed with particular caution.) The first thing 
one should check for is the validity of the test. Is it designed to do 
what you wish it to do? If it is an achievement test, does it fit in with 
the philosophy and objectives of the school and courses concerned? 
How u-as the val idity established? From what type of population were 
the norms derived? If the population was greatly different from the 
type of class you Jiai’e, the test xviU not he valid for your group. How 
were the items selected? Does a careful, logical, and psychological 
analysis of the test and its manual indicate that the items measure 
what they purport to measure? 

If the lest is valid, then one may go on to check the test’s rell- ■ 
ability and usability. In so doing, the teacher should bear in mind 
that a test bearing a reliability coeOicient of less than .70 is probably 
a bad risk, and that ease in administering, scoring, and interpreting 
can lighten svhat is at best a difficult job. 

Ac/minisler/ng a sfandorefizetf test 

Any standardized test worth its salt will give clear, detailed direc- 
tions for the administering of the test. Teachers should follow these 
directions exactly. Failure to do so may give false scores. As much as 
possible, standardized tests should be treated as routine classroom 
activities. A great to-do about die giving of a standardized test may 
cause tensions and upset the purpose of the test. Particularly repre- 
hensible is coaching pupils for the test, A standardized test is a 
sampling. If boys and girls are coached on the sample the test will be 
much in error and it will be impossible to find out what the test 
might have told you. The only sure way to give a test a chance to do 
what you u'ish it to do is to administer it exactly as the manual 
prescribes. 

If you were' to select a standardized test to measure the achievement 
of pupils in one of your classes, how would you go about it? 
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How would you find out whether a standardized achievement test 
was valid in your situation? 

In what ways might poor administering of a standardized test upset 
the test results? 

/nierprefmg sfonc/ordized fesf scores 

The value of a standardized test comes in the interpretation of 
the scores. Consequently, a standardized test should provide one 
with norms which permit the comparison of this group tvith otlier 
groups. Norms should not be confused with standards. A standard 
is a level of achievement or ability required for some purpose. A 
norm is quite a different thing. It is an average. Usually we deal with 
grade norms or age norms. A ninth-grade norm, for instance, is 
simply the average or mean score of the ninth-graders. It is a theo- 
retical point at which the average of the scores of all the nintli- 
graders falls. Similarly, an age norm is the average of the scores of all 
the pupils of that age. This means that in an average group at any 
particular level, half of the pupils should be higher, and half of the 
pupils lower, than the norm. Thus any boy who is reading at the 
tenth-grade level is reading as well as the average tenth-grader. With- 
out further information one cannot tel! whether this is good or bad. 

Norms are really derived scores provided by the test makers to 
aid the user in the interpretation of the test. Grade norms and age 
norms, however, are not the only types of derived scores which may 
be used. One of the most familiar types is the ratio intelligence 
quotient. This score represents the ratio between the mental age of a 
child and his chronological age, i.e., = MA/CA X 100. It is, in 

effect, a refinement of the age norm. In interpreting the intelligence 
quotient, 100 is average, and the range from 90 to 110 is considered 
to be normal. Persons whose I.Q.'s range from 80 to 90 may be con- 
sidered slow, while persons having scores from 110 to 120 may be 
considered bright. Persons below or above these points may be con- 
sidered quite slow or quite bri^t, as the case may be. 

In interpreting I.Q.’s, one must be cautious. Different tests of 
intelligence do not yield the same scores. Also, scores from the same 
tests vary considerably. I.Q.’s may be accepted as general indices of 
brightness, but they cannot be accepted at their face value. A good 
rule might be to assume that the chances are good that the actual 
index of brightncK would fall within a range of 5 points above or 
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below the I.Q. derived from the test. To judge how bright a par- 
ticular youngster is requires the use of other criteria in addition lo 
tJie intelligence quotient. 

Another type of derived score is the centile or percentile norm. 
The percentile score indicates the percentage of the sample popula- 
tion who reached that score. For example, if a youn^ter receives a 
percentile score of 10, ten per cent of the group did less well than, or 
as well as, he, and 90 per cent did better. The fiftieth percentile, of 
coitrse, is average. 

Other derived scores are the sigma score and the T score, which 
are based upon the normal curve of probability and the standard 
deviation from the mean. A sigma score is often called a Z score. It 
tells the number of standard deviations a person’s score is above or 
below the mean. For instance, a score of -f 0.5 sigma means that the 
person’s score was one-half of a standard deviation above the mean of 
the scores of all persons taking the test. In order to eliminate fractions 
and plus and minus signs, McCall has invented the T scale in which 
the mean is represented by 50 and each standard deviation is given 
the value of 10. In this scale +0.5 would become 55. The sigma or Z 
score itself has been varied to eliminate the signs by taking 5 or 10 
as the mean and expressing the deviation from the mean as a multiple 
of the standard deviation. Thus our score of +0,5 may become 5.5 
or 55, or 110, depending upon the values used. The chan below is an 
attempt to compare these scales. 

Comparison or Various Derived Scores 


Standard 


-2 

-1 

0 

+I 

■fH 

+3 

deviations 

Z scores 

-3.0 

—2.0 

-1.0 

0 

+ 1.0 

-f2.0 

-f-3.0 

Converted 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

ISO 

Z scores 

T scores 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

Percentiles 

0.1 

2.3 

15.9 

50 

66.1 

97.7 

99.9 


From this table we see that a T score of 70 can be interpreted to 
mean that the pupil is rated at nvo standard deviations above the 
mean or within the top 3 per cent of those' taking the test. Pre- 
sumably this is a good score, but one cannot really tell until he knows 
more about the pupil and the test situation. To make decisions on 
the bans of test scores alone can be very dangerous. 
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l/sing test norms 

Norms are useful in that they give one a basis for comparing 
pupils from different school systems. They are valuable in evaluating 
school programs, and they can also tell the approximate standing of 
pupils with respect to their peers. Thus they can be extremely useful 
in developing individual programs for pupils and in providing for 
individual differences. Tor instance, if a teacher finds that an eighth- 
grader seems to have ability at the tenth-grade level, he should in- 
vestigate the feasibility of giving him work which would be chal- 
lenging at that level. 

In a certain seventh grade a test indicated that 25 per cent of the 
pupils were reading below the seventh-grade level. The teacher claimed 
that there was no cause to worry. IVould you agree? TVhy, or why not? 
Do you need more information on which to decide? 

The parents of a brilliant boy have just been informed that their 
youngster has achieved his grade norm in all areas and is slightly above 
norm in one area. They are well pleased. Should they be? 

Some schools segregate boys and girls into homogeneous groups on 
the basts of an I.Q. score alone. After reading this short discussion do you 
think this practice is proper? Why, or why not? 

SUMMARY 

Tests stand or fall on the basis of their validity. If a test is 
reliable, objective, and usable, so much the belter. But a test which 
is not valid is worthless. The key to test building is to choose items 
which will ascertain whether or not the pupils have attained the 
teaching objectives. Consequently, the lest builder should aim his 
items at specific goals. The same criteria that hold for teacher-built 
tests also hold for standardized tests. Although statistical procedures 
and other esoteric techniques arc useful for the professional tester, 
the basic ingredients necessary for the classroom user and builder of 
tests are good judgment and careful thought. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Marking and 
reporting to parents 


Marks hold an extremely high position in our school system. They 
are used as a basis for reporting pupil progress to parents and to 
other interested persons, and as a basis for promotion, graduation, 
and honors. Teachers frequently use marks as a means of motivating 
pupils to greater effort. Guidance personnel use marks in guiding 
boys and girls for college entrance or employment. 

To perform these tasks, most school systems use a marking sys- 
tem based on a five-point scale. The most common version is the 
A B C D F scale. Variations of this scale use the numbers I 2 3 4 5 or 
the terms “Superior," "Above Average,” “Average," “Below Aver- 
age, and Unsatisfactory." Some schools use a scale based on 100 per 
cent, while others merely indicate the work to be passing or failing, 
or in some cases outstanding, passing, or failing. 

Criticism of marking systems 

Unfortunately none of the variations mentioned has been quite 
satisfactory primarily because marks and marking systems are based 
on certain fallacious assumptions. According to Wrinkle^ these 
fallacies are six in number: 


Comn^'v Marking and Reporting Practices, Rinehart and 

Company. Inc, York, copyright 1917, pennhsion ol Rinehart and Company. Inc. 
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1. The belief that anyone can tell from the mark assigned svhat the 
student's level of achievement is or what progress he has made. 

^ 2. The belief that any student can achieve any mark he wishes — if 
he is willing to make the effort. 

3. The belief that the student’s success in his after-school life com- 
pares favorably wiili lus success in school. 

4. The belief that the student's mark is comparable to the worker’s 
pay check. 

5. The belief that the competitive tnarking sys/em provides a worths 
while and justifiable introduction to competitive adult life. 

6. The belief that school marks can be used as a means to an end 
without their becoming thought of by students as ends in themselves. 

The truth of tlte matter is that these beliefs have little or no 
basis in fact. The errors contained in some of them are quite plain. 
Obviously the ordinary school marking system does not allow ade- 
quately for individual differences in pupils. That school marks and 
worldly success do not alu-ays correlate well is a commonplace. That 
learning rather than marks should be the object of education is self- 
evident. However, the average student may find it dilBcuk to realize 
that marks do not tell what a student's level of acliievement is or 
whae progress he has made. 

Marks as an indicafion of pup// progress 

hfarks do not tell one as much about a pupil’s progress as one 
might suppose. For example, if someone says tJiat Johnny received 
an A in ninth-grade social studies, what docs that tell you? Does it 
mean he worked hard or that he is a bright loafer? Does it mean that 
he has mastered some particular bit of subject matter, or docs it mean 
he has a charming personality? 

Letter and percentage marks do not give the answers to such 
questions. 'They do not show what skilb, concepts, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, or ideals the pupil has learned. They give no indication 
of the pupil’s strengths or w’eaknesses in a subject, nor do they tell 
one how much he has progressed. In fact, as often as not, they hide in- 
formation. For instance, because of his excellence in literature, read- 
ing, grammar, or written composition. Jack receives an A in F,nglish. 
However, he may be quite poor in conwrsational skill. TJie mark of 
A, therefore, hides the fact that he is deficient in one area of Eng- 
lish. Such a marking system is of little value to anyone who really 
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grants to know much about the pupil’s progress in school. Still, it 
does predict fairly well a pupil’s continued success in a subject and 
does give a rough index of his teacher’s estimate of his worth. 

Even as an indication of the teacher's estimate of a pupil's worth, 
marks are not always very valuable. Teachers’ marks are often in- 
fluenced by extraneous matters such as sex, effort, extracurricular 
activities, neatness, school behavior, attitudes, and attendance. A 
common joke upheld by research studies tells us that in colleges male 
teachers tend to mark young women higher than women teachers do. 
Obviously, such inconsistencies may result in many inequities. 

Particularly futile are marking systems which attempt to give 
precise marks. No human being can make the fine distinctions in the 
school work of pupils that the percentage system requires. Neither 
have we been able to develop testing instruments capable of such 
fine distinctions. Since the data on whicli pupil marks arc based are 
so rough, the computing of percentage marks hardly seems worth 
the trouble. 

Marks as a men^a!^health hazard 

A frequent criticism of marks b that they arc a mental-health 
hazard. Some critics feel that marks place an undue emphasis on 
competition and success. Tim emphasis, they believe, endangers 
pupils’ mental health. Others feel that these pressures represent 
nothing more than the ordinary give and take in life, so that these 
objections should not be taken seriously. However, it is certainly true 
that marks often cause anxieties and worries out of proportion to 
their importance in pupils' lives. It seems, therefore, that the ad- 
visability of using marks is at least questionable from a mental-health 
standpoint. 

Marks as o mofiVafionaf device 

Probably the only valid argument for using letter or percentage 
marks is that they have a certain motivational effect, particularly with 
the better pupils. Even this effect, however, may be illusory. If marks 
really motivated effectively, would not fewer pupils fail? 

As a matter of fact, sometimes marks have a very poor motiva- 
tional effect. This is true when the mark rather than the learning be- 
comes the major goal. In such circumstances the pupils concentrate 
on getting marks rather than on learning something worthwhile. 
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The result often is cheating, cramming, electing easy courses, and 
expending only enough energy to pass. 

Of what value are marks? Do they serve the purposes to which they 
pretend? If they do, how do they do it? 

What do you think of competitive marking? TVhat value does it have? 
What weaknesses? 

For what purposes should marks be used? 

MARKING T£STS AND PAPERS 
**Markwg on a curve" 

At best, assigning marks is a thankless task. In the following 
paragraphs several ways to do this job will be suggested. However, 
the teacher must remember that no procedure can relieve him of die 
responsibility for making decisions, some of which will be difficult. 



Figure 6. The Normal Curve of Probability. 

According to the theory of the normal curv-e, tvhtch is based on 
the laws of chance, any continuous variable will be distributed ac- 
cording to a perfectly smooth belJ-sIiaped curve, if no factors are 
present to throw things off balance. Thus, according to the laws of 
chance, in a laige group marks should tend to fall according to the 
normal curve. In otlier tvords, letter marks svould, according to tiiis 
theory, be distributed about as follows: A, 7 per cent; B. 23 per cent; 
C, 40 per cent; D, 23 per cent; E (or F), 7 per cent. Just what the 
exact percentages should be is debatable. 

Marks based on this theory have had considerable vogue. Un- 
fortunately, in ordinary practice the theory docs not apply to sec- 
ondary-school marks. 

The theory of the normal curve assumes that the variable varies 
according to pure chance. Ordinarily, this is not true in secondary- 
school classes. For one thing, a secondary^chool class is not a normal. 
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but a select, group of people. Many of the slow-leaming pupils have 
been dropped. Therefore, because of the selection that has taken 
place, the marks of secondary-school pupils will not ordinarily cor- 
respond to a normal curv'c, but will fall instead in approximately the 
following proportions: A, 15 per cent; B, 25 per cent; C, 40 per cent; 
D, 15 per cent; E (or F), 5 per cent. 

Secondly, few classes are large enough to warrant using the 
normal curve. In order for the theory of the normal curve to operate, 
one needs at least fifty pupils to be marked against the same criteria. 
To use the normal curve as a basis for marks in a group smaller than 
fifty may lead to errors in marking. Therefore, when marking, the 
teacher must depend largely upon his otvn judgment. Statistical 
procedures such as using the normal curv’e are seldom worth- 
while. 


Using re/aHve-growfh groups 

In spite of iu faults, the normal curve can be used to indicate 
the relative growth of pupils with respect to each other. One can do 
this by setting up a five-point, relative-growth scale. In such a scale 
the percentage of members in each of the relative-growth groups 
will be distributed in. the same proportion as vsrhen marking by the 
normal curve, i.e., 1 = 7 per cent; 11 = 23 per cent; 111=40 per 
cent; IV = 23 per cent; V = 7 per cent. These groups do not repre- 
sent marks, however, but comparisons within the class. They merely 
show each pupil’s progress in relation to that of his classmates. 

The following method of determining relative growth within 
class groups has been used with some success: * 

1. Subtract the lowest score from the highest and add 1 to find the 
range. 

2. Determine the approximate standard deviation by dividing the 
range by 5. This is the range of the group. 

3. Find the mid-score. 

4. Add the approximate standard deviation to the mid-score and 
subtract Yi approximate standard deviation from the mid-score to find 
the boundaries of the middle group. 

5. Find the other group boundaries by adding (or subtracting) the 
sundard deviaUon from the group limit already established. 


*S« Roy O. Billett, TundammloXi of Seeondarf School Teaching. Houghion Mif- 
Bin Company. Boston. I9t0. p. 654. for a foUet explanaUon. 
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For example: \Ve have a test whose scores range from 63 through 
117. The mid-score of the test is 89. Seventy-three pupils took the 
lest. The range of the test is 1 17 minus 63 plus 1, or 55. Tlie approxi- 
mate standard deviation is 55 divided by 5, or 11. The middle 
relative-growth group falls between 94 — 84: the next higher relative- 
growth group ranges from 95 — 105; tlie highest ranges from lOG tip. 
The other two groups become 83 — 73 and 72 — 62. However, if the 
scores fall so that there are natural breaks at places near die end of 
the groups, one might vise these natural breaks for group limits in- 
stead of the limits computed. 

Although the relative-grotvth groups can be quite useful, pupils 
have become so mark-oriented that they do not always willingly ac- 
cept this practice. 

Us/nff row scores instead of morks 

Another effective device is to give the results of objccth'c tests in 
raw scores, telling the pupils tl»e range of the scores and the range of 
the relative-growth groups. By comparing their scores, higli-school 
pupils soon realize how they sund in comparison with their class- 
mates. If the scores are accompanied by comments such as, "I think 
you have missed the point of , and should reread it," or ’This 
paper is a little disappointing." or "An excellent job.” or "you can 
do better," and so on, die pupil can Icam how he stands in relation to 
his own potential and the standards of the course. Conferences also 
help make these points clear. 

Assigning morlcs to tests 

Both this plan and the relative-growth plan avoid giving actual 
marks to tests. However, if one must give marks, the only satisfactory 
solution is to establish certain criteria for each mark and then mark 
on the basis of those criteria. In marking tests, one should Tcmcm- 
hex that the purposes of tests are primarily to evaluate pupil progress 
and to diagnose pupil learning rather dian the giving of marks. 

' How does one grade a test if his sdiool usa the Gve-letter system of 
marking? 

Why do authorities generally condemn the percentage system of grad- 
ing tests? 

WTiat are sigma scores. T scores, and Z scorn? Wat are their good 
and bad points? How might they be used in marling tests? 
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Assigning marks fo compositions one/ other creative work 
Compositions and other creative Work are difficult to mark. 
Perhaps the following technique used by a veteran teacher of English 
is as good as any in marking original written work: 

First, he selects a comfortable chair with plenty of floor space 
around him. Then he reads each paper carefully, making notes as he 
reads them. On the basis of this reading he judges whether the paper 
is “Superior," "Excellent" "Average,” "Fair,” or "Poor.” Then, 
without placing any mark on the paper, he places it on a portion of 
the floor designated for papers of that category. After reading all the 
papers, he places them into piles according to their categories and 
lets them lie fallow for a while, l^ier, refreshed, he rereads each 
paper in each group to test his previous judgment, and moves from 
pile to pile those papers winch he (eels he has rated too high or too 
low. He then assigns marks to the papers in the piles. Although this 
technique is not foolproof, with a little ingenuity it can be adapted 
for marking various types of original work. 

Other devices particularly useful in the marking of compositions 
and themes are rating scales and checklists. The use of these devices 
was discussed in an earlier chapter. 

TERM AND COURSE MARKS 
The basis of term marks 

Term marks should be based on achievement. No other basis 
for granting marks is valid. The amount of energy the pupil ex- 
pended, his attendance, and his classroom behavior should nOt be in- 
cluded in his mark. That such things should be noted and repotted 
to school offlcialSi guidance persons, new teachers, and parents is 
axiomatic, but they shoufd reported as Separate entities, not as 
part of a mark. A mark should be an index of achievement in a 
course, nothing iriote, nothing less. 

Some teachers and theoreticians have proposed the theory that 
a person should be marked on the amount of progress he has made 
during a year. On the face of it, progress is an admirable criterion 
for marking. Hoivever. if the mark is also fo be an index of the 
pupil’s level of achievement, then a mark based solely on the amount 
of progress made during the period is misleading. 

For example, here is the case of two boys. When they arrived at 
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the first class of their drasving course. John already had great— al- 
most professional— skill in drawing, while Jim had no skill whatso- 
ever. After a year in class, John lias progressed very little, although 
he can still draw mudi better than anyone else in the class. Jim, 
hoirever, has become interested in drairing and has made sivift 
progress. He is now slightly better than the average pupil in the 
class, although still not nearly as good as John. How should one 
mark the two boys? If one bases the marks on progress, then Jim 
should get the higlier mark, but this would lead to tlie ridiculous 
situation of giving the higher mark to the less skilled student. To be 
fair and to give a reasonably accurate picture in one’s mark the 
criterion must be achievement nulier than progress. 

Criferio for ferm marks 

In marking boys and girls, the teacher should know exactly 
what each mark means. Many of the better schools provide careful 
descriptions and definitions of the various marks or grades. The fol- 
lowing is copied from the Junior High School Qxiarterly Report 
used in the Seattle Public Schools.* As you read thp criteria try to 
evaluate them. Are they valid? Arc any extraneous criteria included? 
Are any necessary criteria omitted? 

Description op Marks Usa> in Junior High School 
Quarterly Report 

A. Superior: 

Pupil is careful, thorough, and prompt in the preparation of all 
required work. 

Is quick and resourceful in utilizing suggestions for supplemen- 
tary activities. 

Works independently and has sufficient interest and initiative to 
undertake original projects beyond the assigned work. 

Uses time well. 

Does not guess. 

Js careful to express thoughts clearly and accurately. 

Shows leadership in classroom activiu'es. 

Has excellent self-control and effective study habits. 

B. Above Average; 

Pupil prepares all assignments carefully. 

Is conscientious and dependable. 

‘Seatlle Public Schools, Junior Wgb School Quorterly Jleport. Description of 
marks used by permission. 
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Requires no urging lo have work done on time. 

Responds readily when called upon. 

Makes a practice ot doing all work assigned and makes some sug- 
gestions for supplementary work* 

Has good study habits of routine assignments. 

Is loyal, dependable, and helpful in class activities. 

C. Average: 

Pupil does good work, but requires considerable direction and 
stimulation from the teaclier. 

Is usually dependable and cooperative. 

Has good intentions, though interest Is not always keen. 

Does not show a great deal of concern in following his subject 
beyond minimum requirements. 

Responds to encouragement and guidance, though sometimes in- 
clined to be careless or slow in accomplishment. 

Needs to be prompted by frequent questions in reports or discus- 
sions before the class. 

Should develop more independent habits of study. 

D. Passing: 

Pupil indicates that more growth will result from advancement 
than from repetition of the subject. 

Should improve concentration in study. 

Should make more careful preparation and respond more fre- 
quently. 

Requires special help and encouragement constantly. 

Is irregular in his attention and application. 

£. Unsatisfactory: 

Pupil has study habits that are poor and ineffective. 

May lack adaptability for spedSc study. 

Either will not, or cannot hold his attention to his work. 

Fails lo work reasonably near the level of his ability and does not 
meet class requirements. 

As one can teadily see sueb defvnWons and explanations help 
teachers mark more fairly. 1£ definitions are not provided for the 
school, individual teachers should provide them for their otvn classes. 
As a matter of fact, even when school-wide criteria are provided, 
teachers should supplement the established criteria with additional 
ones designed to meet the need of individual classes. 

Defermining term marks 

Probably the best way to determine term marks for a course is 
to give the pupils marks for each unit. The final term mark can be 
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computed by taking an average of tlie unit marks, making due al* 
lowance for those units which may be more important than others. 
Unit marks can be arrived at quite easily. Since marks should be 
based on as much evidence as possible, throughout the unit die 
teacher should rate all the test results, oral report, written work, 
observation, and other pupil activities on a five-point scale as de. 
scribed in preceding sections. Tlien the teacher can determine the 
unit mark by inspecting all the evidence recorded for each pupil 
and weighing each according to its importance. No attempt to derive 
an average arithmetically need be made. Obviously, the resultant 
mark will be based on largely subjective considerations, but then, 
marks are always subjective, no matter how one marks. A mark ar- 
rived at by this procedure is probably as fair as a mark arrived at by 
any other. 

Some schools require that marks be recorded and reported as 
percentages. This presents a problem to the conscientious teaclier 
because percentage scores often require judgments finer than the 
human mind can make. However, such scores may be approximated 
by assigning values to the unit marks. For instance, if the passing 
grade is 70 per cent, then the teacher can assign the follosving 
values: A. 95 per cent; B. 87 per cent; C, 80 per cent; D, 73 per cent; 
F, 65 per cent, or less if you svish. 

To attempt to give finer cvaliiartons for tlie various units would 
be merely deceiving oneself and one’s clientele. 

Suppose you are an eleventh-grade English tcadicr. Wliat should 
you wish to know about a pupil coming to you from the tenth grade? 
Would the fact that he got a II help you? if not, what information would 
be more helpful? 

Is ft possible to des'ise a means whereby all teachers* marks will mean 
the same thing? If not, why not? If so, what do you advise? 

REPORTING TO PARENTS 
Tho right to know 

Every parent has the right to know how his children are pro- 
gressing in school. In fact, he probably b obligated to know whether 
he wants to or not. Following is a list of what a parent should know 
about the progress of his child in school: 

1. How svel! is the pupil progressing in each of his subject? 
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2. How does his progress compare svitli that of the other boys 
and girls in his age group and in his class? 

3. What are his potentialities? Is he developing any particular 
talents or interests? 

4. How does his progress compare with his potentialities? 

5. What specific difficulties does he have, if any? 

6. In what has he done well? 

7. How does he behave in school? 

8. How does he get along svith his peers? With his teachen? 

9. Is there any tvay the parent can help him? 

10. Is there any ivay the parent can help his teachers? 

Such information should be passed on to the parent at regular 
inter\’als in some fashion or other. This is called reporting to parents. 
It is an important part of the school’s program for many reasons. 
In the first place, it is through this reporting that the school can 
fulfill its responsibilities of telling parents of their children's status 
in school. Second, it gives the school an opportunity to enlist the 
parent’s help in educating his child. Third, it gives the school an 
opportunity to explain its program to the parent and to solicit his 
undentanding and assistance. All of these things are done by various 
means. The most common are report cards, parent conferences, and 
letters to parents. 

Report cards 

By far the most common medium for reporting to parents is 
the report card. Different type of cards are used, but most schools 
report pupil progress by means of the ubiquitous A B C D F mark- 
ing system in one guise or another. Because of the inadequacies of 
A B C D F marks, there is a definite trend toward supplementing 
these marks by adding to report cards marks in such things as effort, 
beha\-ior. study habits, and attitudes. Also, many schools provide 
considerable opportunity for the teacher’s comments and, increas- 
ingly, an opportunity for parents to comment in reply. 

The report card is a vital link in the teacher's relationship 
with pupils and parents. Improper marking can upset pupils’ morale 
and destroy home relationships. However, if a mark is consistent 
\sit w at as been going on in class, the pupils will usually accept 
^ It wit out question. So will most parents if they are forewarned. 

t any rate, tlie teadier must be careful in making out report 
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cards. Quite often the school pnnddes definite instnictions for pre- 
paring them. ^Vhen this is done, the teacher should follow the in- 
structions to the letter. If instructions are not available, the teacher 
should be sure to find out from a supervisor or experienced teadier 
just what the procedures are. It is ahvays better to find out before 
one makes a faux pas dian afterward. 

Some exsiDpfes of report cards used in secondary schools folhn'. Note 
the difference in procedure. Note wliat h included on each card. Critichc 
the cards. Which do you think is roost satisfactory? Attempt to fdl out the 
report for some youth. Doing so may point out ses’cral things you had 
not thought of. ^V’hich do you prefer? \Vhy? 

Look at the report card files in your cutTiculura Ubrary. Consider 
the merits of the various pupil progress cards and marking sj'stems. 
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rigure 7. tVcthersGcld Junior High School Report Card. (UKd by penniuion 
of the SupCTintendent of Schools. Weihenficld. Conn.) 


Suppfemeniary reports 

^f3ny scltools find the report card alone msufftcient as a basis 
for reporting pupil progress, even wh«i some infonuation over and 
above marks is supplied to parents. To meet this need, scs'eral 
schools issue supplementary progress reports from time to time. 
Preparing these reports may be the Tespansibiliiy of the ditiroom 
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REPORT TO PARENTS 


To The Parents Of Junior High School Students:* 


,t. your clHld-j progress svill be sent to you four timcJ 

vnMr"S u V report is our attempt to acquaint you svitlj 

'V * grosvt 1 and development in the svhole sdiool program. It 
with provide a comparison of any child’s adiievemcnl 

Dropre« in °i u'^^ers of his dass. The grades report each diild's 
plish in reasonably expect him to accom- 

torf whiS s ft ? 'n' to emphasize the fac 

it is this producing tlie behavior and adn'evement, fof 

ance and deveLn ^ which will enable you to help in^lhe guid- 

ance and development of your child’s learning wperiences 

Both will helD^tn^r* and your personal visits to school. 

CiuRLEs W. Willis, 


Superintendent of Schools. 

H — Honor 
S — Satisfactory 
U — Unsatisfactory 


* Instiuciions 
Parents. Used by 
MatjUnd. 


to Putnu f,„„ Harionl 
P'nnissjon ot Board of 


Jaunty Junior High School Report u> 
Education of Harford County, Bel Air. 
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Maihematics 


Arts and Crafts ___ 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts ~ 

Agriculture 
Music 

Physical Education 
. , f Days Present 

A"'n'I.->"c= I Dap Absent 

Parent's Comment 


Parent's Signature 


*S.mp|r rt.^ I.™ 


l >7 {>cTmm!on of Doarcl of EtJucaiton e 


rwrpt* 

itiM. 


Used 



UNSAT/SFACTORV PROGRESS REPORT® 

Guidance Department, Wethersfield High School 

Grade 195 _ 


^Subject Teacher 


Student 
Subject 

Analysis of the student’s effort 

^Course is difficult, but student is working faithfully. 

Can master subject only if willing to make necessary effort. 

Having difficulty right now, but it should prove temporary.^ 

____Fails to submit assignments regularly. Must constantly be reminded. 
____Prepares daily assignments, but does them carelessly. 

Neglects to ask questions or seek help from teacher. 

__Give 5 up when encountering slightest difficulty in assignment. 

Effort is confined to study period; dashes off a written assignment, 

just to get it finished. Neglects to do any real studying and tells 
parents homework was completed in school. 

Apparently does not spend enough time studying at home. 

T rif^ to bluff in class, and depends on last-minute cramming for 
tests and examinations. 

N eeds parental supervision of home study. To obtain satisfactory 
grades, should spend an hour and a half to two hours of study at 
home — without radio, television, telephone, or other distractions, 
not review unless class is specifically directed to do so. 

Lacks order and system in work and method of study. 

E aiU to record homework assignments, then doesn’t know what to do. 
Comw to class without pen, notebook, books, or other equipment 
needed; tlien disturbs others by trying to borrow from them. 
Usually takes home only one textbook — sometimes none at all. 
-E fts assignments go until the last minute. 


_Makc5 a half hearted attempt to do assignments, then submits in- 
complete work. 

F alls to check own work. 

. —Turns in examination papers that are untidy, carelessly written, or 
incomplete. 

Daily work is usually untidy, carelessly written, or incomplete. 

, , ....Advisable for parents to inspect regularly all homework assignments. 
Analysis of the student’s discipline 

— I Frequently absent; docs not make up assignments. 

F requfnily late. 

— S ocial activities seem to take precedence over school duties. 

— ..May be led by others much too easily. 

- 1 — obviously too tired during school day to put forth best effort — 

may be suffering from too much oul-of-school work, or social ac- 
tivity, or television, etc. 

— 1 * indolent; works only if clicckcd closely by teachers. 

Is inattentive in class— inclined to daydream. 

•U»«! by pcnnlMion ol Sujwinicnclcnt of Schooli, Wcthmficld. Conn. 



Is always quick uath an afibL 

Frequenily requires disciplinary attention— is talkative in class, 

childish at times; distracts and disturbs otlier students; likes to 
shosv off. 

Sometimes careless of personal hj^ene and appearance. 

.Undisdplined and immature— sometimes defies school reguiations. 

Resents correction and effort of school staff to train and help. 

Is sometimes disrespectful to teachers. 

Jt ivould be advisable for parents to check on student's outside 

work, school activities and companionship. 

^Should be checked to sec that associates are schoolmates railier than 

older adult companions, especially if the latter are not improving 
the student's character, morals and ideals. 

Reason for student’s working after school should be carefully re- 
viewed by parents. 

jStudent has too much spending money, is selfishly concerned only 

in hitting a social pace far bey-ond that suitable and to llie neglect 
of school duties. 

— ,-^ n oes not realire that study must come before pleasure. 

ANAt^’SIS OF THE STUDENT'S ATTITUDES 

- n . , .Seems to be indifferent to suaess or failure in school work. 

... _Think3 school work is unimportant: just aims to "get by." 

— -.Takes no pride in doing work well. 

-Can be counted on to take the line of least resbtance. 

I -Shows excellent home training at all times. 

— _Is respectful and polite with teachers and companions. 

——Has ability to do better work, but lacks determination and interest. 

Is not responsive in class; fails to participate in class discussion. 

——Lacks loyalty to the school— lacks interest in extracurricular and 
athletic activities; is seldom seen attending school functions wiilj 
other students. 

.acks pride in upholding reputation of school, teachers, parents. 


and fellow students. 

Has clearly indicated a wish not to be attending this schooL . 

.JFlas indicated a wish to be following a different course. 

-.Wants to quit school and go to work. 

.—Has no appietiaiion of the value of an education or of the effort 
and sacrifices of others to make an education possible. 

Evidences good intentions at times, but may lack the strength of 

character to carry them out, 

;urbing home conditions may create psychological factors that 


Interfere with study and interest in school. 

T « unconcerned about displeasing parents with a poor report card. 
His PRESENT GRADE OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEME.VT IS 
Other Remarhs or Recommendations: 

Interviewed by ■ 
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teacher, the homeroom teacher, or the guidance personnel, ^fo^e 
often than not, supplementary reports take the form of warnings 
of possible failure or reports of unsatisfactory progress. In a few 
school systems such reports are sent on other occasions, for example, 
to notify the parent that the pupil is doing well. These reports may 
be made as notes to parents, warning slips, checklists, conferences, 
and letters of commendation. A typical form used at the Wethersfield 
Connecticut High School appears on pages 246-247. 

Leffers to parenfs 

Letters to parents are of two types: (1) routine letters which 
are used as reports to parents in addition to, or in place of, report 
cards; (2) letters for special occasions — requests to see the parent, 
invitations to class functions, letters notifying the parent about the 
pupil's work, and letters calling the parent's attention to some ab- 
normality in the child’s behavior. 

Letters to parents — no matter what their purpose — should be 
carefully svritten. They should always be correct as to form and 
style. Errors in spelling, composition, grammar, and sentence struc- 
ture should be avoided at all costs. Errors which ivould never be 
noticed in the letter of a lawyer, doctor, or dentist may be very em- 
barrassing if made by a teacher. This is particularly true in the so- 
called better neighborhoods. Teachers should not take offense at 
parents’ expecting such high standards in English usage. It is the 
price of being a teacher. “Teachers should know, you know.” 

Letters used as progress reports should be short and to the point. 
Unless one is careful, such letters soon become stereotyped. If possi- 
ble, each letter should be a personal message to the parents, but 
even a stereotyped letter is better than one that is not clear. In ivrit- 
ing to parents, teachers should remember that parents may not be 
femiliar ivith the professional jargon of teachers. Comequently, the 
teacher should attempt to write in clear, idiomatic English. Sen- 
tences like, “Mary seems to have difficulty adjusting to the group,’’ 
may be crystal clear to you but mean little to some parents. In a 
report concerning a seventh-grader, the statement that “Lucy seems 
to be a little immature’’ may seem appropriate enough to you and 
your colleagues, but it can make you the laughing stock of the coun- 
try club set. 

In ivriting such letters it is usually best to start and end on a 
pleasant note. A frequent recommendation is alu-ays to commence 
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by reporting something favorable about the pupil and ending in 
an optimistic vein. This is sound advice. However, every letter to 
parents is a professional diagnosb and should be composed care- 
fully and soberly. The effort to be pleasant must not outweigh tnith- 
fulness. The parent is entitled to an accurate report tvhicb reflects 
the teacher's best judgment concerning the cliild. Sometimes teach- 
ers are so careful not to hurt the parent's feelings and so eager to 
establish amicable relations with the parent that they fail to point 
out clearly the pupil's failings. This is not fair to the parent. While 
the teacher should not be tactless, he should let the parent know 
the facts about his child. The best rule is to decide what you wish 
the parent to know and then say it simply and pleasantly. 

The body of the report should estimate the progress of the 
pupil as accurately as possible. This estimate should indicate (he 
pupil’s progress in relation to his ability and also in relation to the 
normal achievement for pupils at his grade level. It should point 
out the pupil’s strong and weak points, and show where he needs 
help. The report should not be limited to achievement in subject 
matter alone, but should also provide information concerning the 
pupil’s social behavior and other aspects of his activities in school. Ac 
times, the teadter will wish to ask the parent for his cooperation in 
some specific way. Certainly he should always ask die pareht for 
his comments. 

An examp/e of a /effer fa a parent 

When writing a letter to a parent, be brief, clear, pleasant, 
honest, and factual. An example of a homeroom teacher’s letter to 
a ninth-grader's parents follows. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith: 

Joan’s teaciiers have reported to me the results of her first quarter’s 
work. They are quite satisfactory except for algebra, in whicli she is ex- 
periencing some difficulty. Her difficulty seems to be caused by a lack of 
understanding of mathematical principles. Mr. Courtney, her algebra 
teacher, feels that she should have extra help in his course. In all other 

respects, Joan seems to be making an excellent start this year. 

If you have any suggestions or comments to make about Joan s school 
work, we should welcome them. Also, we should very much like to have 
you visit our school whenever it is convenient for you. 

Cordially yours, 

Jennie Jones 
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Compare the merits and faults of the following as a means of report- 
ing to parents: 

letter marks 
percentage marks 
pass-fail marks 
letters to parents 
conferences with parents 
descriptive marks 

Conferences wifh parenfs 

Parent-teacher conferences arc an increasingly popular method 
of reporting pupil progress to parents. This procedure has many ad- 
vantages, It allos^ra the teacher and the parent to discuss the pupil 
face to face. The conference should serve to create better under- 
standing between parents and teachers and to obviate parental mis- 
understandings which often result from teachers’ lelten and report 
forms. The conference gives the parent an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to make suggestions, h also gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to solicit additional information from the parent and to sug- 
gest ways in which the parent can cooperate to improve tlie child’s 
work. 

Conferences can be very helpful as supplements to the written 
reports of pupil progress to parents. It is doubtful whether they 
should be the sole medium for reporting, although some elementary 
schools rely almost wholly upon them. In secondary schools, confer- 
ences are more likely to be arranged to meet certain definite prob- 
lems. 

In spite of their many advantages parent-teacher conferences 
have certain inherent drawbacks. They are often time-consuming 
and dUficult to schedule. SomeUmes they must be scheduled at hours 
rvhich are inconvenient for the teacher. Moreover, occasionally, in- 
stead of clearing up misunderstandings between parents and teachers, 
conferences add to them. At times the parent may be difficult to 
deal rvith. Some parents are emotional, domineering, or excessively 
talkative. Some are opinionated and overly critical of the school. 
The competent teacher attempts to plan and conduct parent-teacher 
conferences so as to avoid these difficulties as much as he can. 

Some suggestions for conducting parent-teacher conferences 
follow; 
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1. Plan what you wish to say and how you tmh to conduct 
tlic conference. Do not make a fetish of your plan, but do try to 
keep to the purpose of the conference at least. If possible, keep 
the conference moving. On the other hand, do not rush the parent. 
In your planning allow enough time (o talk things over thoroughly 
and leisurely. 

2. He pleasant, courteous, tactful, and patient. Remember that 
the visit to the school may often be tipsetting to the parent. Listen 
to him and try to understand his point of view. Remember that 
he has much information valuable to you. Let him tell it to you. 
If he is running hot, keep cool and let him talk it out. Tliis is often 
an effective ts’ay to calm an irate parent, Hosvcvcr, do not be ob- 
sequious. One does not need to agree svith a parent to be polite. 
If the p.ircnt is severely critical of the sdiool, arrange for him to 
talk to the principal or someone else in authority. Remember at 
all times that a conference is serious btisiness and should be con- 


ducted svith care and dignity. 

S, Be clear and specific. Try to be sure the parent understands 
yoti. Talk to him in simple English and avoid technical terms. Make 
specific points and back them up with specific examples. Avoid 
vague, unsubstantiated gencraliiailons whicli may lead to misunder- 
standing. Summariting at critical points during the conference and 
at Its end may help eliminate confusion and ensure a common unde^ 
standing of svliat has transpired. 

4. Avoid criticizing other teachers and school officials. First, 
it is unethical. Second, it svill surely hurl your standing wth your 
colleagues. Third, it svill probably cause the parent to form a poor 


impression of you. ... t. i.-. 

5. Solicit the parent's cooperation. The scliool is as much his 
a, it is youta, and he has as much at state in its success as you do. 
His interest in his own children is prcsnroahly greater than yours 
Many parents rvotild be eager to help it they only knew hosr. On 
the other hand, the teaclier should be cautious about niatin„ sug 
gestions which the parent might resent as intrusions on ho mm 
privacy, home lite, or social life- If any suggestions ” , 

Led Vo be made, the teaclier sliould sure tliat h“ 
are consmictive and that the parent is rca y to ac j ^ 

Frequently tlie better part of tiis^tion is to leave such suggestions 
to guidance personnel, an administrator, or a supervis 
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6. After the conference the teacher should note down what 
has been said, what suggestions have been made, and what con- 
clusions have been reached. This should be done as soon as possi- 
ble lest some of the information be forgotten. 

7. Ordinarily there should be some follow-up on every teacher- 
parent conference. 

Marks quite often become a bone of contention between parents and 
the school. Why} How can this be avoided? 

In a conference the parent strongly criticizes the scliool administra- 
tion or another teacher. You wholeheartedly agree with the parenL What 
should you do? 

Describe what you consider the best system of marking and reporting 
to parents. 


SUMMARY 

Parents have a right to know how well their children are doing 
in school, and teachers have a duty to keep the parenu informed. For 
years teachers have used marks to meet this obligation. Although 
many parents, pupils, and teachen do not realize it, marks, unfor- 
tunately, do not inform anyone of mucli of anything. Moreover, 
present-day marking systems lend to emphasize the mark rather than 
the learning. About the only value they have is a certain amount of 
incentive value, and even that seems to be overrated. 

As teachers have come to recognize these facts, they have made 
numerous attempts to create better methods of evaluating and re- 
porting pupils’ progress. So far none of these attempts has been com- 
pletely successful. Probably what is needed is a system which ex- 
plains in -writing how well a pupil is doing in relation to the standard 
for the group and to his o^vn potentialities. In reporting- to parents 
and pupils, such devices should undoubtedly be supplemented by 
conferences. Modem systems of reporting to parents seem to be 
moving in that direction. However, in many cases they still have a 
long distance to go. In the meantime, -we shall have to do the best 
we can with what we have. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Discipline 


The perennial problem 

Discipline has always been a problem for teachers. Many con- 
temporaries of the Hoosier Schoolmaster controlled their classes by 
might. So long as he could Uck any boy in the class, the master had 
discipline. If he was not up to the fight, as often as not the "sdiolaTs” 
would run him out of tot>m. Ceitainly discipline was a problem in 
nineteenth<entury Indiana. It was also a problem in eighteenth- 
century England. In those days when caning was king and when 
Headmaster Keate of Eton obtained control by assembling the entire 
school to see the sixth form flogged, most of the famed public schools 
were rocked by student rebellions. In fact, on at least one occasion, 
the masters had to call in the troops to rescue the school from the 
boys. As a rule, teachers of the twentieth century do not rely on 
fisticuffs for classroom control; neither do they need to call in the 
militia; but many still find good discipline difficult to maintain. 
Most new teachers find it their major problem. Many experienced 
teachers are no less concerned with it. Xi is one of the most frequent 
causes for teachers’ failing and leaving the profession. This chapter 
will attempt to help teachers achieve good classroom discipline. 

Whaf is good discipline? 

In modem times our concept of the well-disciplined class has 
changed. Not many years ago the basic criterion was quietness. One 
could literally hear a pin drop. Some teachers and principals still 
254 
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believe silence to be a sine qua non, but, on the whole, modem 
thinking has adopted a more reasonable point of view. 

In the modern classroom the class atmosphere is less repressed. 
Boys and girls talk to each other quietly about their work. Others 
move about the class on one errand or another. In a way, the class 
resembles the organized confusion of a telecast. At the studio every- 
thing seems to be happening at once; people seem to be running 
every which way without rhyme or reason; yet the action is pur- 
posive — all leading toward the successful production of the sliow. 
So it is with the modem class. The seeming confusion is purposive: 
the many activities are all directed toward the goal. 

This changing concept of classroom discipline has led some 
neophytes to believe that order is not necessary. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The classroom is a place for learning. Any 
disturbance which prevents or hinders learning is unpardonable. 
Orderliness is a ‘'must." The dilTcrence between the classroom of 
today and that of yesterday is in the type of order. The teacher in 
today's classroom tries to emphasize courtesy, cooperation, and self- 
control. Instead of the totalitarianism of the traditional teacher, who 
svas in every sense a dictator, the modem class stresses the freedoms 
of democncy. The class is free from fear. The pupib are cjtucns 
of the class, not subjects of the teadter. Their job is to cooperate for 
the common good, to obey the latvs of their classroom democracy, 
and to respect and obey proper authority. Their role m class is 
similar to our own as citizens of our country. Perhaps, on the whole, 
today’s adolescents take their roles more seriously and are more 
law-abiding than adults. 

i, good di5clplm,? How on you .ell , welloriered cl.sTOon.? 

How much freedom should there be in a dassroom? 


CAUSES OF MISBEHAVIOR 
Many causes for each I'ncicfen# 

Each Individ., al oic oE mfabchavior ordinarily tern, 

Seldom is any one molive the sole <ouse ° E" jciid 

good or bad. -What is it riia. mates a normally [ I ^ ' 

toward the end of the las. period on a sunny June day? Let us 
at the possibilities. 
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A certain young man has been sitting in a hot classroom for 
almost an entire class period. For mucli of that time the sun has been 
shining into his eyes because of a broken window shade. This is the 
last period and he has had no food for several hours. He is tired, hot, 
and hungry. His head is beginning to ache. The class is deadly dull. 
All period long the class has been reviewing subject matter detail 
by answering questions. Around and around the class go the ques- 
tions. TVhat are the properties of chlorine? What is the formula for 
sulfuric acid? What is oxidation? The pupils do not seem to know 
the answers very well, and this exasperates the teacher. As each 
pupil fails to get an answer, the teacher berates him and threatens 
him with dire results on the examination to be held next week. The 
glumness of the class increases. Our young man’s mind wanders. He 
watches the freight train going down the track toward New York 
and counts the cars. Then he falls to dreaming about the new phono- 
graph records he plans to add to his collection. Suddenly he hears 
his name. 

“I am sorry Mr. ■», 1 did not understand the question.” 

“You would have understood it all right if you had been listen- 
ing. How do you ever expect me to get you thick-headed nincom- 
poops ready for this examination if you don’t pay attention? I asked 
you, who was Lavoisier?” 

At the moment our young man hasn’t the slightest idea and 
‘mutters something to that effect in an undertone. 

"What did you say? What are you muttering?" 

Goaded beyond repair our young man blurts out, "I said I don’t • 
know and I don't care." 

And then the sky falb, TVho can say what caused the pupil to 
blow up? The heat, the sun, Uie headache, the hunger, the poor 
teaching, the boredom, the woolgathering, the teacher’s exaspera- 
tion, the nagging, the abuse? All these things contributed, with per- 
haps many others we do not know of. Almost every incident of mis- 
behavior is the result of a multitude of causes. 

The eommunify 

One source of misbehavior is the environment in which the 
youth hv“- in an area where crime, sex irregularities, drunkenness, 
rug a fctton, bar-room fights, and knifings are common, it tvould 
be naive to expect pupils to rUc overnight to the prim middlc<la5S 
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mores of the ordinary school and school teacher. For youths from 
such areas to achieve acceptable standards of behavior is a long, hard 
process. Fortunately, even these youtlw want to be respected and be 
respectable. The idealism of youth may be warped in them, but it is 
there. 

A school administrator never tired of relating an incident which 
occurred in a slum area many years ago. Two girls were fighting on 
the street after the age-old manner of fishwives. Tlie coming of tlie 
superintendent of schools brought the fight to a quick halt, but one 
of the girls thought that she should apologize and explain. Slie hur- 
ried up to him and blurted, "I know I shouldn't swear, Mr. C. but, 
honest to God, she made me so damned mad . . This young lady 
had not as yet achieved the standard of speech and conduct one 
would hope for, but. after her fashion, she was trying. 

Home situations cause much school misbehavior. Boys and girls 
carry sibling rivalries, jealousies, and attendant high feelings to 
school with them. Pupils are often under parental pressure of one 
sort or another. Resentment and rebellion against such pressures can 
carry over into the classroom. Both neglected and overprotected 
pupils have not established desirable behavior patterns in many in- 
stances, and continue their misbehavior in school. Homes in which 
values differ from those of the school make tlie svork of the teacher 
more difficult — particularly homes in svliich the parents have little 
interest in secondary education. 

fmofiono/ diffieu/f/es 

Teen-agers seem to have more than their share of emotional 
troubles. These disturbances are seldom serious, but they are fre- 
quently upsetting. The cause of the upset may have nothing what- 
soever to do with the class or the scliool. For instance, let us suppose 
that a boy has been late for breakfast and has missed his bus. His 
father, who has had to drive him to school, has let him feel the sharp 
side of his tongue. Before school starts, the boy is already emotionally 
upset. A trifle may set him off. 

Any threat to a pupil’s security may lead to undesirable be- 
havior. To prevent the loss of security, or to regain it once it is lost, 
the pupil may resort to subterfuge, escape, or something else equally 
undesirable. Many common classroom conditions are serious threats 
to the security of pupils. Threats of failure, rejection, ridictiie, and 
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inconsistency on the part of teachers are some of them. The misuse 
of tests is one of the most common. Over-difficult tests and unneces- 
sarily high and rigid standards of achievement may cause^ fear, 
jealousy, and antagonism. The natural result is cheating. Similarly, 
ill-conceived practices such as sarcasm and criticism of individuals 
before the class cause embarrassment, resentment, and class tension. 
In such an atmosphere many pupils resort to misbehavior as a 
defense. 

At times, misbehavior is symptomatic of social maladjustment. 
Boys and girls who are not accepted by the group often make nui- 
sances of themselves in order to gain status. Indeed, some of them 
want attention and recognition so much that they welcome being 
punished to get it. 

Sehoof-caused misbehavior 

Proper handling of problem cases is, of course, a difficult and 
time-consuming business. Fortunately, most classroom offenses stem 
from causes within the teacher’s control. Some of these causes are 
poor teaching, poor curriculum, poor classroom management, poor 
techniques of discipline, and personality defects in the teacher. Cur* 
ricula which do not provide for the needs and interests of youth sow 
the seeds of misconduct. The further the curriculum gets from the 
life of the youth, the less likely he is to see its worth, and the more 
liable he is to seek entertainment during school hours. Similarly, 
poor teaching produces dead, pointless classes which breed miscon- 
duct. Like poor teaching, poor methods of discipline engender mis- 
behavior by causing dissatisfaction, discontent, and tension. The 
succeeding section will discuss these causes more fully and attempt 
to show how to avoid them. 

Think back over the classes you have attended in which there have 
been disciplinary incidents. What seemed to be the cause? What were 
the causes of disciplinary incidents involving you or your friends when 
you were in secondary s^ool? 

Why do pupils misbehave? List all the possible causes for misbehavior 
that you can name. How might knowledge of the causes of misbehavior 
influence the teacher's action? 

Many (some say most) behavior problems are teacher-created. Can 
you think of some examples? How can the teacher avoid creating such 
situations? 
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ACHIBVING CLASSROOM CONTROL 
Tsaeher personality and efassroom atmosphere 

The personality of the teacher doM much to create the atmos- 
phere of the class. Teachers who rub pupils the wrong way, who 
don't like adolescents, who are more interested in the subject than 
in their pupils, who are inconsiderate, unhappy, and lack a sense 
of humor are likely to has-e disturbances in their classes. The teacher 
who can create a feeling of rapport with his pupils, like the skipper 
running a happy ship, usually has little difficulty. 

Teachers’ attitudes tend to spread to the class. If the teacher 
dislikes school w'ork, the class will probably dislike it too. Tense 
teachers usually convey their tensions to their pupils, and teachers 
who expect misbehavior usually get it. Perhaps the first rule to fol- 
low is not to look for trouble, for “he who looks for trottble shall 
surely find it." By acting on the assumption that everything is going 
to be all right, and by concentrating all his efforts on the ^ain job, 
i.c., teaching, the teadier svill eliminate a good share of the distur- 
bances. 

Nevertheless, even in the best-regulated classes and schools, 
youngsters will misbehave. In some neighborhoods they seem to do 
little else. The teacher must try to take misbehavior in his stride. 
This calls for keeping a tight rein on his o^vn emotions — not always 
an easy tiling to do. 

Achieving the proper perspeefive 

Perhaps the best technique for keeping on an even keel is not 
to take one’s self too seriously. Teachers arc human, too. They do not 
know everything, and they do make mistakes. "What is more, the 
pupils know it. No amount of dissembling can keep the truth from 
them. The sooner the teacher realizes this and relaxes, the better off 
he will be. 

Many young teachers seem to think that each incident of pupil 
misbehavior is a personal insulL Tliis is not so. Actually, although 
this may prick the pedagogic pride, most teachen are not important 
enough in the pupils' sdicme of things to be acted against person^ 
ally. The effect of misbcliavior on the teacher rarely enten the 
miscreants* minds: 'but if t/iey find that their misbehavior annoys 
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the teacher, watch out, for what is more fun to a group of teen-agers 
than to plague a resentful victim and "watch him bum?” Teachers 
should not be upset by pupils’ misconduct any more than they 
should be upset by pupils’ lack of knowledge. This is the way 
youngsters are; the teacher's job is to help them achieve the highest 
goals they can. If one views pupil misdemeanors as personal insults, 
one may soon find that they have become just that. 

In other words, a teacher needs a sense of humor and a sense of 
proportion. When the teacher gets to the point where he can laugh 
at his own failings, he is well on the way to developing a pleasant 
classroom atmosphere and good classroom control. Clowning in the 
classroom should not he encouraged, but when it is funny, laugh at 
it and then turn the good feeling toward the ^vo^k of the day. Laugh- 
ing with pupils clears the atmosphere. It is always easier to learn in 
a pleasant class than in a repressive one, and after all, pupil learning 
is what you are after- The teacher needs a sense of perspective, too. 
He needs to put first things first. He is not a policeman. He is a 
teacher. His primary job is not to enforce rules, but to draw out 
learning. He should not let little things upset him. 

Creating a friendly atmosphere 

The teacher should also try to make the classroom a friendly 
place. By his actions, rather than by his words, the teacher should 
let the pupils know that he would like to be a friend. This does not 
mean that he should attempt to be a "buddy.” In such cases famil- 
iarity may breed contempt. No one can be a boon companion of 
everyone, and teachers must avoid creating favorites. Besides, ado- 
lescents prefer that adults act their age. 

Perhaps the best summary of what we have tried to say is that 
the teacher should set a good example. If his behavior in the class- 
room is truly considerate, courteous, patient, pleasant, and sympa- 
thetic, then that of the class will probably be so, too. 

What can you do about the pupil whose behavior problems arise 
from the home? From emotional difficulties? From social problems? 

Planning os preventive discipline 

Proper planning is indispensable for establishing and main- 
taining good classroom discipline. As a general rule, boys and girls 
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wish to behave properly, and, what is more, they usually want to 
learn if tlie subject matter seems to be svorth learning. Many, if not 
most, disturbances result from poorly organized classes— classes 
which lack purpose, classes which start late, classes in which pupils 
have nothing to do. Careful planning can usually eliminate faults of 
this sort. 

Many teachers bring tronbles on themselves by neglecting indi- 
vidual differences. Picture the discipline problem of the tenth-grade 
teacher who planned to spend four weeks on The Tale of Tu'o 
Cities. Four or five of her brightest boys read the story over the 
weekend and so had time on their hands. To find something to do, 
they organized a ball game, using a soap eraser and a ruler. Provid- 
ing for individual differences might have eliminated this problem. 

‘'Our teacher is funny,” a small boy reported to his mother 
dtirifig Ill's first school experience. "She uants you to keep at tvork 
all the time whether you have anything to do or not.” ‘ 'Tliis anec- 
dote is no less true today than it was in 1892. The devil makes U'orfc 
for idle hands. Pupils svho have nothing to do will find things to do. 
Planning wliich leaves dead spots in tlie class encourages trouble. 
To avoid these empty spots, the tcaclier must be sure that everyone 
has plenty of worthwhile activities. Classes in which the teacher does 
all the svork and tJie pupils just sit and vegetate should be avoided. 

An essential of good planning is to provide plenty of good ma- 
terials for pupils to work with. Failure to provide enough of the 
right materials causes the worst dead spots of all. Lack of material 
svhen one needs it is frustrating. The teacher’s lesson plan should 
include procedures for rapid delivery and collection of materials 
in order to eliminate periods of waiting in svhich pupils so often 
Stan their mischief. 

Much misbehavior is caused by teachers* ignoring pupils* pre- 
dispositions. Any class procedure which violates the natural inclina- 
tions of boys and girls creates a situation which can lead to miscon- 
duct. Adolescents are naturally gregarious social creatures, it is un- 
reasonable to insist on an absolutely quiet classroom in which you 
can hear a pin drop." A ebss which is all keyed up—Jnyhif; just 
come from an exciting assembly, perhaps — annot easily settle down 
to a placid routine. By adjusting the material and tempo of the in- 
struction to the predispositions and mood of tjic class and of indi- 
‘Sarah L. Arnold, “W'ajmatU” Jotirn4f Fdueation, Fcbreary 4. ir& 
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vidual members of it, the predispositions of pupils may be ™ade an 
aid to learning ratlier than a threat to peace. In 1»5 
teacher must allmv for these predispositions; he must also be hexi 
enough to be able to change his plans, when necessary, to ht the 


mood of the class. ^ . . 

Above all, the teacher must make the class interesting. \ane y 
is the spice of life, so the teacher should avoid dull routine. Everyone 
in the class should have something interesting to do. The teacher 
will have little need to worry about discipline if his planning keeps 
the pupils busy with something that appeals to them. The work 
necessary to provide plenty of good materials and a proper plan is 
usually rewarded by easier discipline. It lessens both the opimrtunity 
and the need lor mischief. One might call it preventive discipline. 

React to the following statement: The most important procedure to 
ensure good discipline in a class is good planning. 


A few definite rules 

Unfortunately, one can seldom plan a class so well that all one s 
problems arc solved. The best laid plans "gang aft agley"; conse- 
quently, each class must have rules. One of the maxims of our coun- 
try’s forefathers was that the government which governs least governs 
best. This maxim seems to apply, to some extent, to the modem class- 
room. Well-disciplined classes are classes with few rules. Every class 
needs some rules; no class needs many. Too many rules arc con- 
fusing to pupils, seem unreasonable to them, and may become un- 
enforceable. A few definite rules which make sense to pupils and 
teachers alike will prove to be the most successful. 

It goes without saying that every class rule should seem reason- 
able to the pupils. Any attempt to enforce what pupils find un- 
reasonable is bound to lead to a struggle. Many teachers, -in re- 
examining their class rules, will probably find some of questionable 
validity. Rules that are too strict create tensions. Rebellion, raisde- 
meanoTS, and an occasional blow-up may be the result. On the other 
hand, teachers who let pupils do whatever they please create equally 
severe difficulties for themselves. Such classes are bound to become 
noisy and disorderly. Unfortunately, some teachers today believe 
that, by removing all controls, they are creating a permissive atmos- 
phere. They are not. A permissive atmosphere is a friendly atmos- 
phere in which the pupil is not afraid. It is not freedom from 
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controls; that is laissez faire. Generally speaking, little tvorthuhile 
learning comes from laissez-faire inching. 

Perhaps the best rvay to dev'elop acceptable rules is to have the 
pupils dehne their own standards of behavior. Pupils usually abide 
by their own rules quite willingly. 

What rules or standards for behavior are appropriate for a high- 
school class? 

Should a set of rules for classroom behavior be provided? (Some texts 
say, yes; some say, no.) If so, who should make it and how should it be 
enforced? Be prepared to defend your position. 

Some teachers ask the class lo develop their own rules for behavior. 
^Vhat do you tliink of this plan? How would you go about developing 
such rules? 


Enforcing fhe rules 


Once rules are made, they must be enforced. The pupils should 
have no doubt that these rules arc valid and that breaking them will 
not be countenanced. Laxity in the enforcement of rules makes 
them worthless. TJie pupils lose respect for them and resent subse- 
quent attempts to enforce them. The American Revolution was 
caused, at least in part, by a British attempt to enforce laws, some 
of which were quite reasonable, after a long period of laxity. 

Although it is possible to be too rigid, one characteristic of the 
teacher svith good control is consistent enforcement of the cfrss rules. 
Boys and girls like to know where they stand. The tcacliCT whose 
rules are sacrosanct today and of no importance tomorrow is anatli- 
ema to them. Also, since getting asvay with misdiief may be possible, 
the pupils W'ill be tempted to try their luck. 

Along with consistency goes fairness. The teacher must treat all 
pupils alike. The teacher svho has favorites or svho treats some pupils 
preferentially may be creating behavior problems. Playing favorites 
loses the teacher the respect of his pupib and engenders active dis- 


like in the pupils not so favored. _ , 

The teacher, dien. should try to be consistent and fair. Thu, ol 
course, does not mean that one should never make an exwption to 
a rule. Howes-cr, tl.e exceptions should be truly 

made for an extraordinarily good reason. It helps consi era y 

merit of the reason is evident to the class as a whole. 
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Avoiding poor enforcement techniques 

Tlie teacher should guard against nagging. At times, he will do 
better to disregard minor infractions than to attempt ceaselessly to 
correct the pupils. Nagging often results from insistence on unnee* 
essarily high standards of pupil behavior and from poor organisation 
of classes. If a teacher finds it necessary' to keep admonishing a pupil, 
he should check to sec svhether the pupil has something svonhivlnlc 
and appropriate to do. A good remedy is to ask a question of the 
youth svhose mind seems to be wandering or to start the restless 
pupil off on a new activity. Such techniques distract youths from 
mischief. In this ss-ay, the teacher who keeps alert can often head off 
most cases of incipient misbehavior before they start. 

Besides nagging, other poor methods of enforcing rules also 
cause misconduct. Harsh discipline, for instance, often brings about 
resentment and revolt. In the old English public sdiools it resulted 
in open rebellion and the thrashing of die teachers by the pupils. In 
spite of the number of people who believe in force as the supreme 
disciplinary agent, harshness has never been successful. Quintilian, 
the great Roman teacher who wTotc in the first century, shows svhy. 
He pointed out that corporal punuhment makes the pupils hate 
their studies and often causes them to stop trying. Besides, it does 
little good since it often merely hardens them in their misbehavior. 
A good teacher, he said, can do better without it. Tficse warnings 
are still valid after 1,900 yean. Harsh discipline is likely to create 
more discipline problems than it cures. 

In enforcing his rules, the teacher should avoid making big 
scenes out of insignificant acts. Tiiis is utter folly. Most little things 
can be brushed off lightly. Usually a look or a pleasant word will 
suffice. The teacher who makes mayor issues of minor transgressions 
soon finds that they are no longer minor. A case in point is die run- 
ning battle some teachers conduct against chewing gum. Most Amer- 
icans chew gum; many people accept it as perfectly proper; so why 
fuss about it? Save your fire for something important. Such a policy 
will not only help the teacher avoid unpleasant scenes, but will also 
obviate nagging and a repressive, punitive atmosphere in die class. 
The latter should be avoided at all costs because it is a deterrent 
to learning. 

In this connection, the teaclier should also shun threats and 
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ultimatums. These create scenes and, if a pupil misbehaves, fetter 
the teacher's course of action, since he must carry out his threats 
if he is to keep the pupils' respect. 


The role of punishment 

Sooner or later, no matter how sensible the rules and how care- 
ful the planning, some pupil will commit an offense for which he 
must be punished. The Mikado probably meant well when he sang: 


My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time — 

To let the punishment fit the crime — 
Tlte punishment fit tite crime; 

And make eacli prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 
A source of innocent merriment. 

Of innocent mcrrimentl* 


Dut his sclieme would not have worked well. Punishment should 
never be used as a source of "innocent merriment." Whenever possi- 
ble, punishment should be constructive. If a pupil smashes a window 
wilfully or carelessly, let him clean up the mess and make proper 
restitution for it. In general, if his punishment is the logical result 
of his misconduct, the pupil will accept it without resentment and 
may learn not to offend in the same ivay again. ^ 

Punishment should be used sparingly because ovwuse of it 
creates the repressive atmosphere teachers wish to avoid. Further- 
more, overusing punishment takes the force out of it. Punishment 
should be held back as a reserve for important offenses. The leacher 
who commits his reserve too soon or too often finds he has little to 

fall back on in real crises. . . 

When punishment is used, it should be sw. ft, sure. =nd tmp «- 
sive. The teacher should never punish on 

twice before he acts; but he should act at once. Should he li^elf 
bedome emotional, however, he would do well to calm down before 

‘■'“tth^tEbmem Xuld be avoided. S-sm jiditmie hm 
miliation. corporal punishment, and unnatural P-™*"'™ “ 
more harm than good. Verbal punishment should be dehvered 

■W. 5. Ollbwt md Anhur sulllw'ii. The SIlfcii.. Act It. 
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private. While punishment should not be harsh, it should be severe 
enough to impress the pupil. Demerits and detention quite often do 
not have much meaning to the pupil. For instance, a certain teacher 
kept a boy after school every afternoon for a month, apparently 
sviiljout effect. One afternoon he found out why: the boy had to SN’ait 
for his father every afternoon anyway and was sometimes hard put 
to find ways to kill time. Detention to him was no hardship at all 
and so svas quite ineffective. 

WTiy should the teacher avoid use of die following? 
sarcasm 
threats 
nagging 
yelling 

constant vocal correction 
arguments with pupils 
corporal punishment. 

Sending pupils fo fhe office 

Sometimes behavior is of the sort which makes it necessary for 
the teacher to send the miscreant to the office. As a general rule, 
principals and vice-principals arc not overjoyed by the visits of these 
young people. A certain vice-principal was discussing an important 
matter with a visitor when a surly-faccd girl of fifteen arrived in his 
office with a note from her teacher. He looked at it and then sent her 
into another office to wait. As soon as she had left he exclaimed to 
his guest. Now what am I supposed to do with her? I don’t mind 
having them come up here once in a while, but you’d think that 
woman could handle some of her oivn discipline!” 

Each teacher is responsible for his "own discipline,” Sending the 
pupil to the office should be reserved for really serious offenses. The 
principal or his assistant is not in a good position to deal ss'ith rou- 
tine epes. He is handicapped by not knowing what has happened, 
and his special disciplinary powers are best suited for major offenses. 
Frequently his sympathies lie with the pupil. Furthermore, sending 
the pupil to the office is a sign of weakness in the teacher and loivers 
his prestige among the pupils. Doubtless there are crises when the 
pupils into outer darkness, but these occasions 
should be kept to a minimum. IE he handles his oivn discipline prob- 
lems, the teacher will usually rise in the esteem of his pupils and of 
his principal as well. 
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Although most principals and other superiors expect twchen 
to handle their own discipline problems, they welcome the oppor- 
lunity to be of help. The beginning teacher should certainly go to 
his superior for assistance. The latter will gladly give the teacher 
sound advice and practical help, if he can. 

Helping the problem child 

Every school has problem pupils w'ho for some reason or other 
do not seem able to adapt to the school program. This inability to 
adjust to a school situation may be caused by problems at home, the 
social environment in the community, or personality defects. Fre- 
quently such pupils seek release from their problems in undesirable 
ts'ays. These pupils need to be helped. They should be treated with 
sympathy and understanding. In most cases, they should be referred 
to guidance counselors for help. In the meantime the teacher should 
try to find out as much as possible about these pupils and treat them 
accordingly. 

Some youths deviate far from the normal. Although the teacher 
should attempt to help each boy and girl if he can, the time neces- 
sary Cor treating deviates may cause him to neglect the rest of the 
class. Moreover, the readier ro.!/ not know what to do anytvay. De- 
viates often need specialized help: the tcadicr's job is to get them to 
such help as soon as possible. 

Teachers are usually uell at\'are of tlte obstreperous pupil. Hoic- 
cver, a behavior problem svhicli is folly as dangerous is presented by 
the quiet, withdrasvn pupil. Sudi pupils often develop severe emo- 
tional problems. Any person svho seems to be too quiet and with- 
drasvn should also be referred to Uic guidance counselor. 

Criticize the following "rules” for discipline: 

1. Watch carefully for the first small signs of trouble and squcicli 
them at once with no excef>lions. 

2. HoM your group to very high sundardi at first. You can relax 
later if the situation warrants it. 

5. Be a real friend to die children. 

•1. Employ self-govenuneni only if you arc sure the class is ready for it. 

5. Be fair. 

6. Be consistent. 

Criticiie llic tollowinc prjrticc repotieJ by a niliom] »ire 

•Tlic IkBlon Sthool Commillc mMlilr iliirctKl llul llic foMiming 

rommamtotnu be laJ biwreU, lo pupil, in BraJo 7 llirough 
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1. Don't let your parents down; they've brought you up. 

2. Be smart, obey. You'll give orders yourscU some day, 

3. Stop and think before you drink. 

4. Ditch dirty thoughts fast or thcyTl ditcli you. 

5. Show-olT driving is juvenile. Don't act your age. 

6. Pick die right friends to be picked for a friend. 

7. Choose a date fit for a mate. 

8. Don’t go steady unless you’re ready. 

9. Love God and neighbor. 

10. Lise carefully. The soul you save may be your ovm." 

CREATING SEtF-DISC/PtINE 

Since modem schools advocate seU-discipHne rather than ini' 
posed authoritarian rule, teachers must consciously try to develop 
self-discipHne. Self-discipline does not come naturally; it must be 
learned. Becoming self-dtsctplined is a time-consuming process. It 
is learned through practice. Teachers who are attempting to teach 
self-discipline should expect to proceed slowly. 

The first step in achieving self-discipline is for boys and girls to 
find out what good behavior is. An excellent method by which to 
build pupil standards of behavior is to develop class codes of con- 
duct. If a class code is worked out seriously and carefully, it can make 
a vital contribution to the pupils’ personal behavior standards. 

Developing o code of conduct 

A good way to develop a code of conduct is illustrated below. At 
the beginning of each school year a certain social studies teacher 
addresses his class in the following raannerr ”\Ve are going to have to 
spend the rest of the year here together. In order to keep out of 
each other's hair we need some rules. Let’s talk the situation over 
and see if we can figure out what rules we ivant to have in this class.” 
Then the class sets to work to discuss why they need rules and what 
kind of rules they need. Finally, they draw up a set of rules whicli 
a committee puts in final form for class adoption. During tlie discus- 
sion the teacher presides and makes suggestions. Most of his com- 
ments are questions such as, “What about chewing gum? Is that what 
you really u-ant to do? Do you need that? Aren’t you being a little 
strict? The resulting rules are usually a svorkable code which the 
pupils svill follow quite well. The teacher's greatest difficulty is to 
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keep the yules from becoming too strict and too detailed. Sometimes, 
after a few weeks, the teacher wtU suggest that the rules be reviewed 

Tfirforegoing technique has worked for this social studies 
teaclier for twenty years, but it may be unsuitable for 
in different situations. Each teacher must suit his "'etbods to h 
class and his own personality. Someclasscso teenagen 
for democratic procedure, and could not satisfactorily i^rk on the 
otm code of conduct. The important dung is to develop for «ch 
class standards of conduct which the pupils will accept as reasonable 
and worthwhile. 

Helping pupils improve their otvn stundurds 

Frequently youths’ dandards - ^SwolTd" wlIS 

them to be. Sometimes they live in i When this is so, Uicir 

see no \-alue in tlie standards set y le This they 

teachers should help them arrive at suitaUe standanU. T 

cannot do by legislating standar , -nrf friends directly. Doing 

ing the stanLrds of the youths’ 

so may serve only to ,|„ siandards rather than 

on 'he reasonablened and^t k bj 

on authority “ livine’^by good codes. They can also 

their lives more enjopble by liv S y g 

let their pupils know how ““ convince pupils that 

proper conduct, better fur them and induce them to 

these standards will make lite „ni,,ntarily. 

adopt more suitable patterns of bchavtor voluntanly. 

Enforcing rules us u way to selWlscipIlno 

Enforcing rula may Commits an offense 

damcntals of sciMiscipbnc. I conference 

of any magnitude, the ' , p Togctlicr tlicy can dc- 

he can analyse the incident wiih tc p p unaccept- 

terminc exactly what d.e “““f „l':i.io,n Used skilfully, 

able, and wbat die puptl do (o ^ sciMiscipbnc, 

;“te hut it sbouid be resened only for 
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. j . f«r \t Throwine too much responsibility on a 

classes that are ready for . S j cause the 

"I: “i'ord-lny. t,.e enCorcement of Cassroo. 

mles should be the job of the teacher himse . 


SUMMARY 


Modem discipline emphasnes cooptation and “'discipline 

ments. fatigue, bad physical “dmons. ^o^chmg^^ p ^ 
ula, and poor classroom manageroenL The fault lies \siiii 
ana the school as often as it does with the pupils. 

^ The following rules should help the teacher achieve classroo 

control. 

Set a good example: 

Don't take yourself too seriously. 

Develop a sense of humor. 

Do as you would be done by. 

Be friendly, but not too friendly. 

Control your oivn temper. 

Let sleeping dogs lie: expect good conduct; do not go looking 
trouble. 

Plan classes well: 

Eliminate lags and dead spots. 

Provide for individual differences. 

Vary classroom activities. 


Make classes interesting. 

Make classes seem ^vorthwhilc. 

Help pupils feel important. 

Have a few definite rules and enforce them: 
Let pupils help make the rules. 

Be fair and consistent. 

Don’t make mountains out of molehills. 
Avoid scenes. 

Avoid ultimatums. 

Avoid threats. 
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Do not nag. 

Take it easy. 

Punishment should be rare but, when necessary, swift and certain: 
Never use sarcasm, ridicule, harsh or humiliating punishments. 
Never embarrass pupils. 

Avoid corporal punishment. If it must be used, let one of your 
superiors do it. 

Try to develop self-discipline. 

Refer problem cases to the guidance staff. 

stand on your own /«1; assume the responsiliilily for your own 
classroom control. 
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chapter 14 






Classroom monagemenf 


Responsibilities for monagemenf 

iFTpFm with the management of his class. The “',’^'“upy 

reports, requisitions, the routine of the classroom ttse t, all occupy 
mFch of his school day. While the experienced teacher may con 
rider it a matter of course, classroom management can “4 ^ 
present problems for the beginning teacher. The '1'"'='L^ '“™. 

?o masteV the routine, and the quicker he V I' .1 
room management on study and learning methods, the quicker tn 
beginning teacher will become master of the situation. 

Too seldom are ne^v teachers properly oriented to the routine 
of a particular school, the records and reports that must be kept or 
filed, and the physical environment that should prevail. This chap- 
ter, therefore, will try to clarify some of the problems of classroom 
management and will attempt to outline procedures that will aid 
the teacher in managing the classroom more effectively. 

Think back over your own high-school days. What jobs did your 
teachers do that were not strictly teaching? In what ways did the per- 
forming of these tasks make the learning process easier or more enjoyable 
for you? 


THE PHYSfCAl ENVIRONMENT 
The appearance of fhe classroom 

The physical facilities of the classroom play an important part 
in setting the stage for instruction. A pleasant environment is an aid 
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to learning. Checking such things as lighting, svindou-s, temperature, 
ventilation, and decor is part of the teacher's job. 

Of course, a teacher can do little about the size and shape of his 
classroom, but he should do his best to make it as pleasing and com- 
fortable as possible. In doing this, he should enlist the aid of his 
pupils. Untutored boys and girls are inclined to be disorderly, but, 
like everyone else, they prefer pleasant surroundings. If appealed to 
properly, they will often spend much time and effort in improving 
the orderliness and appearance of the classroom. This is partiadarl} 
true of the classroom in the junior high sciiool, where the teacher 
can often enlist pupil aid by creating a feeling of propnetorship m 
the pupil. Such feelings are more difficult to arouse in the highly 
departmentalized senior high school. There the teacher may la'c 
to do much of the work himself, although an appeal to the maturity 
and good sense of the pupils may enlist considerable cooperation 
from them. On both the junior- and senior-high-schoo lev^s p p 
have been eminently successful in beautifying their c assr 

C/eanfine$s and orderf/ness 

Perhaps the first thing one ^ '/su“the 

tractive is to see tliat it is clean and orderly. ■ 

custodian’s job to keep the classroom clean, .. 

made mneh'easier if tlm pupils -i ev^S g 
the teacher should have a place " [TlLt. 

should be in its place. In ’^V ^'iHequire considerable 

cupboard, and other storage space, ^ is cleaning up 

imUising. However, it is well elforh 

after oneself. To spend the last few mi ^arranging the room 

the chalkboards, putting materiab aw y, the class that 

is an excellent pmetiee. It should make more pleasant 

follows. 

Brlghfening up the room 

Color can also add 'a ^00^. Modem scliooli 

dingy, drab "schoolhouse brown ’ g„.e„s and blues for 

arc usually decorated in cheerful pas orange and yellow 

the warm, sunny side of the ™sem fit to biigh.en 

for the cool, shady side. tVhether ihc |,is own elfoiti. 

the u-alls'Dr not, the tcaclicr can a 
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The ingenious teacher can make even the dingiest classroom 
colorful. Displays on the tackboard, murals on the chalkboard, ex* 
hibits on the window shelf, all these and more can be called upon to 
lend life to the classroom. In classes which lack bulletin boards and 
display areas, teachers can extemporize. Perhaps the teacher can use 
some of the new adhesive devices to display pictures and posters 
directly against the wall. Perhaps he can run rolls of paper across a 
wall to create a display surface, or create a temporary tackboard from 
corrugated paper. Any table or desk can masquerade as a showcase. 
The possibiliti« for the ingenious and ambitious teacher are virtu- 
ally unlimited and, with a little encouragement, the pupils svill usu- 
ally be more than tvilling to help. 

One school suspends all classes for a day so that the entire effort of 
the student body can be devoted to cleaning the grounds and building. 
Is this time and effort justified? 

A young teacher assigned to a particularly dingy classroom asked 
pertnission to suspend classroom activities in that room for a day so that 
he and the pupils could wash the woodwork and the windows, rearrange 
the furniture, and beautify the room in general. What might some of the 
arguments pro and con be for such activides? 

Pictures are excellent for adding life to a room. Preferably, 
classroom pictures should be pertinent to the topic being studied. 
However, nothing should prevent the teacher from hanging a pic- 
ture merely because it is beautiful or adds to the appearance of the 
room. A certain teacher of social studies used to make a hobby of 
collecting color prints of old masters. Partly for his own enjoyment, 
and partly as a method of instruction, he made it a practice to hang 
prints pertaining to the topics his world history classes were study- 
ing. He explained the pictures and their significance to his classes. 
These pictures, though not pertinent to mathematics, also added 
significantly to the mathematics classes which shared the classroom. 

One can enhance the value of exhibits, displays, pictures, and 
other eye-catching materials by changing them from time to time. 
Variety and novelty in themselves tend to make a classroom brighter. 
Consequently, teachers should see to it that the materials on exhibit 
in their classrooms are of current interest. Even the plaster bust of 
Cicero and the monochrome of President Grant are not sacred and 
may be moved from time to time. Committees of pupils can be 
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formed to keep the exhibits up to date. A common device is to Iiave 
such a committee as part of each unit to be studied. Of course, duties 
of this sort should be passed around the class. Although the pupils 
svill need some guidance, they ihemselvw can often collect, arrange, 
and display exhibits that the teacher would be hard put to match. 


The cfassroom os o laboratory 

The modern classroom is a busy place. Since pupils learn 
through their own activities, the classroom should be arranged as a 
laboratory of learning. To be a laboratory in this sense, a room must 
have many work areas and much materia! and equipment with which 
to work. In such a laboratory the teacher is blessed witli all the 
tables, files, cabinets, cupboards, easels, exhibit cases, tackboards. 
chalkboards, and other equipment necessary to carry on a full, nch. 
varied program. ,,, 

In one corner one should find a well-stocked cl.ossroom hbraty 
for researcli and reading. Here books, magazines, reference wor s, 
texls and vertical files may be arranged for easy classroom use. 

Other areas of the classroom may be similarly arranged for other 
purposes. The furniture should be movable so that die class can 
arrange it in rows to watclt a motion picture or ° 

a circle for a discussion, or in a hollosv square to allow or 
Stage. 

Improvising a classroom laboratory 

Unfortunately, many classrooms are far from 
laboratories. Many have the seats bolted to the 
of the equipment mentioned in the preceding ’ j, . . jjj. 

although unfortunate, should not discourage t ic tea ' ^ 

structiLl programs can be tarried on 

from ideal. If the room has '“™‘“rorihe room, sitting 

may be able to group together in one TO ^ 

Sideways and backwards m the immovable ' „ove 

round tlie teacher’s desk, or worktable, or, if often 

into the corridor. If one has no file 

be found which will hold quite a sirabl home-made 

A coat of paint or a covering of wallpaper tan phen 

filing cabinets quite attractive. With a htt e ‘•’S jg 

improvise substitutes which, although per aps 
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until somediing better can be obtained. Occasionally, the substitute 
turns out to be superior to the real thing. 

In many sdiools, organization of classroom laboratories is a 
problem because one classroom must be shared by many teachers. 
This problem, however, is not insurmountable. The teacher who 
uses the classroom most should have priority, but all the teachers 
should share in planning the arrangement. If the teachers arc reason- 
able and considerate, they should be able to agree on &n arrangement 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Providing for adequate /ighfing 

The classroom should not only be attractive, it should also be 
comfortable and conducive to good health. In this connection light- 
ing is, of course, extremely important. In general, it is safe to say that 
a teaclier will not be much troubled about lighting problems if he 
uses common sense. Still, it may be worthwhile to mention a few 
precautions about lighting. 

The principal problem, as far as lighting is concerned, is tP 
direct the light toward the pupil's work area so that it will be free 
from glare and shadows. No pupil should be seated so that he is 
directly facing a source of light. Nor should any pupil be seated so 
that his shadow falls on his work. To this end, boys and girls should 
sit so that the light comes over the left shoulder when they are writ- 
ing. (This rule, of course, does not hold for left-handed WTiters; 
they should sit so that the light comes over the right shoulder.) Since 
brightness contrast seems to be one of the greatest causes of eye 
strain, the classroom should be evenly lighted and free from bright 
or dark spots. This is one reason that designers of school rooms have 
replaced blackboards with green cliaikboards. For the same reason, 
the walls next to the windows in some schools have been painted 
white or a very light pastel. The teacher, of course, cannot do mucli 
about the decoration and construction of the room, but he can do 
much to reduce glare, shadows, and brightness contrast if he makes 
the most of the lighting, windosvs, and shades in the classroom. 

The key to the problem seems to be to keep alert to what is 
going on in the classroom. On a bright, sunny day it is often neces- 
sary to draw the shades in order to reduce brightness and glare. If 
the sky should cloud over, it may become necessary to raise the 
shades and turn on the light on the far side of the room. As the day 





Effective teachiog requires a Tarieiy of maieriats. Id (his art class the Instruc* 
(tonal Tna(erials are readily available for immediate use. 


Busy jtopils seldom cause discipline problems- These pupils are absorbed in 
a biology problem. 
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gels darker, one may liave Lo turn on all the lights in the classroom 
to get enough light into every corner. To expect any teacher to be 
continuously alert to such changes is unreasonable, so the teacher 
should make it clear to his pupils that they should feel free to dra^v 
the shades, change scats, or make whatcs'cr other adjustments may 
be necessary if they are bothered by the lighting in any u-ay. 

Suppose you have an unruly class. Would you allow them to adjust 
lights and shades as they ace fit? If not, what would you do? 

College classrooms arc quite often drab. I’ick one that is partiailarly 
bare and plan how you might brighten it up even though you base no 
funds for this purpose. 

Supjxjse one teaclier wants the room set up as a classroom laboratory'; 
another who uses the same room wishes tltc room to follow the iradi* 

• tional jMiicrn. What would you suggest as a solution to this problem? 


Heal and venfifcrlion 

■Heat and ventilation are also important in making a class wm- 
fonablc. Rooms which are too cold dbtract pupils’ atten^n from 
their work. Rooms which are too hot slow pupils down. The tciea^ 
temperature is somewhere in the vicinity of 70* F. Sixty-seven to 
seem to be acceptable. The teacher should check the themometer 
from time to time to be sure that the classroom is 
Usually one can do little about a cold classroom 
complain to the ofTice. However, if the room is too ® 

regulate the heat by adjusting windows or the heat va ves. ■ 

if one turns off the heat, one should be sure to turn i on o 
fore leaving the room; discretion dictates V 'IS beine 

see if the heat is turned on before one complains a o 
no heat in the classroom. Some schools have sinct ru .{.jj. by 
ers adjusting the heat. ^Vhen this is so, the teac ler s o 
them, as his interference may affect^ the heat m o 
also the amount of drain on the heating system. reason- 

The teacher should also attempt to keep the 
ably humid. The desirable classroom hn®»duy is abo Op 
but in tlte ordinary classroom, ‘‘“"'“’‘‘J “ ; ‘^^resli as' possible and 
ever, the teacher can take care to keep the 

tn prevent dnrlts. Stully classrooms are unpleasant, draliy on 

health hazards. 
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Flexible sealing arrangements 

Most modem schools ere equipped svith movable chairs rather 
than fixed furniture. This being so. the teacher should resist the 
temptation to place the furniture in serried ran^. fs ivas done wuh 
the old fixed furniture. Although arranging chairs in rows has some 
advantages from a control and convenience point of view, it has rela- 
tively few advantages from an instructional standpoint. As a matter 
of fact, no classroom seating arrangement is perfectly satisfactory 
for all activities and all classes. The teacher should arrange the class 
according to the classwork the pupiis are to do. For watching a 
movie, working individually, or listening to a lecture, some varia- 
tions of the ordinary row set-up may be desirable; for committee 
work, small circles of chairs may be best; for a discussion, a circle 
or some segment of a circle may be suitable. 

Some teadters like to seat the pupils in alphabetical order or 
•tvith the larger pupils in the back. In the traditional class these 
practices may make the routine easier, but if one uses flexible meth- 
ods, such plans are pointless. To let the pupils select tlieir own 
seats is probably as good a plan as any. However, for at least the first 
few days, the pupils should keep the same seats so that the teacher 
can identify them by means of a seating chart. 

Modem textbooks sometimes recommend placing the teacher s 
desk in the back of the classroom. This serves the purpose of remov- 
ing the teacher from the front of the room and, to a degree, tends 
to make the class less teacher-centered. However, the position of the 
teacher's desk is not particularly important. The important thing ts 
to arrange the entire room so that it will be useful and comfortable. 

Some examples of possible class arrangements are shot\m on 
page 279. 


Some teachers recommend breaking up boon companions, cliques, 
and trouble-makers by seating them so that they can not talk to each 
other easily. Others say tliis b a useless procedure and creates more harm 
than good. What is your opinion on this problem? 


HANDLING CLASSROOM ROUTINE 

As a general rule, classes will make better progress if the more 
usual tasks arc routinized. Routines make it possible for boys and 
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girls lo know what to do without being told over and over again. 
For instance, there should be no question about whether to write on 
both sides of a paper, or whether one should give his oral report 
from his desk or from the front of the room, for we always write on 
only one side of a sheet and we always give oral reports from tlie 
front of the classroom. 



Time i, o-iriral in nny class. Rontinisation ot 
activities is an effective way to save time. T e more ... 
save for active instruction the better. However too 
can lead to boredom and loss of interest. Per aps a go^ of 

rominize as many ni the administrative and 

the classroom as ^ssiWe but to leave the instruct.onal act.t.lics fre 
from routine. 
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Routiniration can be applied to such administrative matters as 
attendance, tardy slips, and excuses. In handling these, the teacher 
must, of course, carry out the school regulations. However, in order 
to save time and interruptions, all of this work should be completed 
before the class starts. Attendance should be taken by some quick 
method such as noting the unfilled chairs. Calling the roll is a time* 
^s'asting procedure. In order to take attendance quickly it is usually 
a good practice to have pupils start off at the beginning of the class 
in their assigned stations, even though they are to move to other 
work stations later. 

In order for the class to get started with a minimum of con- 
fusion, the teacher should routiniie the issuing of equipment and 
materials. The issuing of papers and books can often be delegated 
to pupils. Before the class starts, materials to be used during the 
period should be ready for instant distribution. A good device to 
ensure a minimum of confusion is to list on the board those things 
which will be needed during the various periods. Tims the pupils 
can equip themselves u’ith the necessary materials without asking a 
single question. A similar routine can be set up for putting things 
atvay at the end of the period. In some classes one will want to rou* 
tinue the collection and distribution of pupil papers. This is usually 
done by passing the papers to, or from, the ends of rows, or to the 
head of the table. However, in a classroom laboratory perhaps a 
better way is to circulate unobtrusively about the class and to collect 
or distribute the papers without interrupting the pupils’ work. 

One should never allow one's class to become a slave to any 
routine, but if one must do certain tasks again and again, a properly 
used routine can make the class more efficient and pleasant. 

AQM(N(STRATIVE DUTIES 
Administrative procedures 

Administrative procedures are designed to aid instruction and 
to make life more pleasant in the school. By following these proce- 
dures, the teacher can usually make things easier for everyone. Oc- 
casionally, administrative deuik become somewhat oppressive and 
at times downright ridiculous. These are the exceptions that prove 
the rule. In any case, the teacher has no choice; if he is to do hispb 
properly, he must follow administrative procedures exactly. 
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Preparing paper work 

Many of the teacher's administrative duties come under the 
heading of paper work. It takes a considerable amount of paper 
work to nm a school; teachers sometimes think there is too mucli of 
it. Just a few of the forms on file at the University of Hartford Cur- 
riculum Library indicate the amount of administrative paper work 
— attendance reports, absence reports, book inventories, book lists, 
book requisitions, cafeteria forms, conference reports, custody re- 
quests, and detention slips. However, if budgets are to be prepared, 
materials of instruction to be purchased, pupils to be accounted for. 
teacliers to be hired and paid — in short, if school is to keep at all 
teachers must be prepared to do their share of paper work. 

The secret in dealing with paper work is to do the job carefully 
and to do it on time. Properly submitted reports filed in plenty o 
lime endear the teacher to the administrative staff, particularly if 
nothing is omitted from the report or form submitted and all the 
information is accurate and exact. 


Preparing requisif/ons 

A me in point is the requisition. A requisition ihossid ,me 
exactly what is tvanicd in such a svay that there can be no misu . 
Vague requests such as "a cupboard for the music room are a rn«l 
useless to the purchasing agent. When he receives sue i reques , 
must cither send the requisition back for furtlicr in 

to guess wliat the teacher has in mind. In cither case, 1 t cp • 

b delayed or the wong material ordered, the basic fault lies with the 
teacher, not with the principal or purcliasing . 

When requesting the purchase of an item, it « A 

example of exactly what you want by giving a cata ^ 

catalog reference explains what you are talking a u 
hanc« your chance of getting exactly what you want ladicr than 

something "of equal quality.” . .^ir,r iJiev 

No. only rl.ould roquhl.ionr bo aanrns.o 
should also be on time. One late requisition ' . rcceiv- 

progmm. There is always a Ume lag betweer, ordermg ^ 

ing supplies. Furthermore, some * JJ* Mrny^of the b«t 

u-ants something, one should requisition it » y*. ^,|Jance* if the 
films, for example, are booked solid for months in adunce. 
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teacher does rot request thent early, he should be prepared to sub- 
stituie some oilier aciivity. 


Keeping accurate recoreJs 

Among the duties involving paper work is the keeping ot rec- 
ords. Records accounting lor pupils and their attendance, and r«- 
ords accounting tor equipment and supply, arc essential o 
running ot the school. Without them money, time, and equipment 
would be lost. Usually the amount ot record-keeping involvctl is 
relatively small if one keeps his records up to date. However, it one 
neglects one's records for a time, putting them back into pro[Kr 
shape can become quite a job. The solution, ot course, is not to let 
ihe recording get ahead o£ you. 


Keeping aecurafe inventories 

One should inventory one's books, supplies, and equipment 
from time to time. Tlie school frequently provides the forms and 
sets the time for inventories. In some classes, liowcver, the teaclicr 
must maintain a running inventory to ensure keeping proper 
amounts of material on hand. When inventorying books and cqut^ 
ment, one should note the condition as tvcll as the presence of each 
item. The key to maintaining a running inventory is, as in any other 
kind of record-keeping, to keep the records up to date. When some- 
thing is removed horn stock, it should be noted at once. Othenvisc, 
the records svill become incorrect. Remember that if your records 
say you have plenty of HCl, when the bottle is actually empty, your 
classes may suffer. 


Keeping personnel records 

Particularly important arc records which deal witli pupils. 
Pupil records must always be filled out accurately in fairness to the 
pupil and to other teachers. Jn fact, the accuracy of some records 
such as those having to do with attendance may have impjortance 
which transcends the classroom. 

In some states pupil accounting is done tlirough the daily regis- 
ter. The school office maintains the register in some school systems, 
but many systems require that the teacher keep the register for his 
o^vn class. In the register one can usually find such information as: 
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1. Name and address of each student. 

2. Age as of a particular montli and birthdate. 

3. Name and occupation of parent or gtiardian. 

4. Daily attendance record of each student (absence, dbmissal, 
tardiness). 

5. Average and aggregate attendance (monthly, semester and 
yearly). 

Keeping tliis record properly is pariicul.irly important because 
of legal implications and because state financial grants may be based 
upon such records. To illustrate the importance of these records, one 
need only say that in some systems the teachers do not receive their 
June cliecks until the register is turned in properly filled oiiL As 
sviih other records, daily attention to detail is the only wy to ensure 
accurate pupil accounting. 

What Itgal complication, could result from an improperly filled out 

mat materials and supplies would you need to keep recottls ol in 

your classes? . . , 

What pupil personnel records would you expect to work u.lh as 
teacher? 


The teachers" manual 

The preceding paragraphs have mentioned only = ^ 
administrative responsibilities of teachers. Icamthcad- 

Early in one's career one should make a s^.al 
ministmtlve procedures ol one's scltool. The 

tions for the various administrative tasks may o ten before 

teachers' manual or handbook. Stud, the nunua m rull, Wore 
you attend your fin. class. I£ the school docs not urn h a m^.«^ 
make one of your own. Wlien in doubt o w ^ ^ 

should be. consult the principal. Do.ng so may 
barrassment, confusion, and delay* 


SUMMARY 

To many teachers housekeeping 

connotation, but careful housekeeping* Jn not learn well, the 

classroom. Since uncomforublc bo>^ »nd girU do not leam 
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teacher should take particular care to make the classroom as pleasant 
as possible physically. To do so, he must pay particular attention to 
heat, lighting, and ventilation, as well as the room’s appearance. 

The efficient classroom is usually a flexible one. Probably no 
particular room arrangement of the furniture is the best arrange- 
ment. The classroom should be a laboratory for learning, replete 
with all the supplies and equipment necessary and adaptable to any 
of the activities one can reasonably expect. 

;The careful planning of routine activities can help speed the 
learning process. The competent teacher will consider routinizing 
any activity which is repeated day after day, such as paper distribu- 
tion and collection. However, one should not allow routinizaiion 
to become a fetish or let it interfere with effective instruction. 

Administrative functions are also necessary for good housekeep- 
ing. By using meticulous care and promptness in handling adminis- 
trative duties, the teacher aviU help the entire school to run more 
smoothly. 


fOR FURTHER READING 
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CHAPTER 15 


The teacher 
and extra-class 
responsibilities 


Although the teacher may think that the multitudinous tasks and 
responsibilities o£ classroom teaching are quite enough, his work is 
not limited to the classroom. It also includes extracuTricular re- 
sponsibiliiies, guidance functions, and, as we have seen, adminbtra- 
live duties. 


THE TEACHER AND THE EXTRACURRICULUM 

The f’mporfance of the exfroeu/nWum 

In a real sense the extracurricalum is part of the curriculiim. 
To be quite accurate, extiacurricular activities sl.ould be though 
of as variables in a constants-with-variables program, or, to 
technical terminology, as elective parts of the tota e uct 
program. The skills, concepts, and attitudes learnc iro g 
activities may be fully as wluable as those gamed in 
If these activities deserve a place in our school 
teacher must expect to contribute to tlie extracumculu.n m some 
tvay. 

In some schools extracurricular activity are ‘’'”^7,! 

day as activity periods: in others they arc held in “/'i activities? 

Can you jusUIy giving up school lime for extracurricular acttt mes? 

285 
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Conducling exfrocurrieufar aefivilies 

Conducting extracurricular activities is much 
ducting any other learning activity. The ptmctpal difference be 
ween extracurricular activities and class activities is that the coer 
cive element is removed. Because of this lack of coercion, most pupils 
in an extracurricular activity are there because they ivant to be. 
Thus extracurricular activities afford unusual opportunities to 
utilizing natural motivation and interest. ^ ^ ^ 

On the other hand, since there is no coercion, activities whicl 
do not appeal to pupils are doomed to a marginal existence if not 
to extinction. Such activities should be dropped in favor of activi- 
ties ivhich the pupils want. An extracurricular activity which seems 
wooden to the pupil certainly has no reason for existing.^ 

This fact imposes an increased burden for leadership on c 
activity sponsor. The appeal of any activity often depends upon the 
way the activity is conducted as much as on the activity itself. Good 
leadership and good planning have made more than one faltering 
extracurricular activity a success in every sense of the word. 


The qualifies of leadership 

How does one provide good leadership for extracurricular ac* 
tivities? Having the right kind of personality certainly helps. Adams 
and Dickey ' list the following fifteen "attitudes of a good sponsor. 
They say that the list is "not all-inclusive.” Perhaps you can find 
other attributes to add to the list. 

1. Vitality in guiding and directing the activities of boys and girls. 

2. Enthusiasm and ability to create enthusiasm for others’ own inter- 
ests. 

3. Tact in associating with boys and girls to prevent familiarity, but 
to maintain their confidence and respect. 

4. Interest in many things. 

5. Ability to get along well with people. 

6. Awareness of problems of social living. 

7. Desire to associate with boys and girls. 

8. Adaptability in being able to change carefully made plans as needs 
arise. 

’Harold P. Adains and Frank G. Dkiqr. Basie Principles of Student Teaching' 
American Book Company, New York, copyright 1956. pp. 230-231. Quoted by permii- 
tion o( American Book Company. 
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9. Ability to guide without domineering. 

10. Possession of a sense of humor. 

11. Possession of ability and/or training in tiie area of at least one 
activity. 

12. Acceptance of all boys and girls r^rdless of penonal attractive- 
ness or social position. 

13. Understanding and appreciation of the needs and problems of 
pupils. 

14. Resourcefulness and interest in exploring new and different fields 
and problems. 

15. Ability to derive satisfaction in pupil accomplishment, rather 
than from results of one's own efforts. 

In what ways do these attributes differ from the attributes of success- 
ful classroom teachers? What attributes are more nec«sary for good class- 
room teachers? For good sponsors? How can prospective teachers deselop 
these attributes? 


P/onning exfracu/f/eu/ar activities 

It takes more than penonality to lead an extracurricular activity 
well. As In any other teaching, planning is the key to sucews in con* 
ducting an extracurricular activity. In some extracurricular activi- 
ties the planning can be done informally. By their very nature many 
extracurricular activities lend themselves exceptionally ue 
teacher-pupil planning. Club activities are especially suited to such 
techniques. But in no activity can Uiis phase be skipped if the 
activity is to be successful for very long. ^ 

Pupils, as a rule, need help in planning 
ties. Usually the pupils are eager to do things wel , u J 
to be shown how. Consequently, the teacher must coac c j» 
sible pupils in their duties and help them evo ve propc p 
imtanc=; club officer, urually need to •>= ‘aught how o condu« 
meetings, and school-paper editors need to be taug . . £ _ 

proofreai Moreover, die teacher nray 
pupils to do. Boys and girls, because of their ac 
seldom have enough ideas concerning the things ^ y 
make their program successful. Part of the sponsors task is to fill 

^ot only does the teachCT need to help with 
help the pupils set up criteria of excellence y iv sclKOon 

idei and to maintain high standards. A case m point u the seJec 
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o£ a play for production. At times, youngsters are tempted to select 
a hackneyed farce with no literary merit whatsoever They ra 
usually aloid this pitfall if drey work out standards 
before reading the plays. Extracurricular activities should always 

of high caliber. , 

At the same time, the teacher must keep the pupils from at- 
tempting more than they can manage. Tlie enthusiasm of youth 
often bites off more than it can chew readily. When the teacher 
thinks the pupils are considering a project that will be too much 
for them, he should warn them. A good method for doing this is to 
consider the possibilities and probabilities in a group discu^ion 
early in the planning. However, one should not be too quick to 
condemn plans as being too ambitious. Condemning the plans may 
raise the hackles of the planners; besides, the things pupils can do, 
when they really want to, is amaiing. 

Because of the audience appeal of these activities, many com- 
munities have come to demand almost professional standards. In 
such schools great pressures are placed on the coach or director and 
the pupils. While high standards are always desirable, they should 
not be maintained at the expense of the total educational pro^m 
or the needs of the boys and girls. When any extracurricular activity 
interferes with the total educational program of the school, it is time 
for a change. 


CRITERIA FOR PLANNING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVinES 

In planning any extracurricular activity, the teacher should 
bear in mind one criterion above all others: schools are maintained 
by our citizens for the education of youth. This being so, all school- 
sponsored activities should be learning activities. It is not the 
schools’ business to entertain the populace, nor to provide recrea- 
tion for boys and girls. These worthwhile activities are the province 
of other agencies. This does not imply that the schools should ban 
all xecreaiional activities, nor eliminate sports. However, each activ- 
ity which the school sponsors should lead toivard some goal appro- 
priate to the purposes of the school. If any activity as planned leads 
to no such purpose, it has no place in the school, and should be 
dropped or changed. In other words, a dance for purely recreational 
purposes is probably not a proper school activity, but a dance whose 
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purpose is to develop the social graces in boys and girls has its place, 
providing that it is expressly arranged for that purpose. 

Another criterion is that the pupils should feel that the activi- 
ties are worthwhile. Pupils quickly drop out of activities which are 
not worthwhile. Even sucli high prestige activities as football suffer 
from this. In order for an activity to be really successful, it must 
have high intrinsic value or imp>ortant incentive. True cooperative 
planning is one way to ensure such value. In extracurricular activi- 
ties it should be utilized to the utmost. 


The feocher's role in the extracurricular acfivUies 

The job of the sponsor or coach is to guide or direct the pupils 
as they conduct the activity. Delegation of responsibility is ^ im- 
portant key in the guidance of any extracurricular activity. Guidance 
implies helping pupils over die hard parts by advising them on what 
to do and showing them how to do it. It also implies checking up on 
the pupils to be sure that they are carrying out their responsibrnties 
properly. If the activity is a good one. group pressure an usually be 
counted on to help force '•do-nothings" to produce. In any event, 
the principal duties of the sponsor, once the plan has got under tvay, 
are to see to It that the right assignments get to the proper persons, 
to help the pupils where they need help, and to keep checking to see 
that tilings are done and done well. If. in doing all this, the sponsor 
can keep m the background, so much the belter. 

In certain types of extracurricular activities, such as thatrial 
productions, athletics, and musial performances, . . 

have to accept a more important role in planning an ir 
order to maintain high standards of performance, 
activities the sponsor does not need to . piannin-^ 

teadiers appear to be. The pupils can be of rca e p P ^ 
sucii activities cooperatively. Still, if die pupi s are c 
thrill of really first-class performance, much o ic P 
direction must be assumed by the sponsor, director, or 

Who shouW participate in the extracurricvlum? 

The answer to this quesnon is 

to educate eveirone enrolled, given a chance 

be open to all bop and girls. „„„ ,L best of bis 

to participate, enjoy, and exploit nis in 
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ability. Of coune, certain extracurricular activities require skills and 
abilitL that some pupils do not have After a fa.r 
may be guided into some other activity, or perhaps some other job 
within the same activity. For instance the boy who rannot h.t^he 
basket will not add much to the haskethall team as a player but may 
make a good manager or publicity agent; similarly ‘he gnl whose 
dramatic ability is nil but who is good at make-up can find an im 
portant place in the dramatics club. ^ ^ ^ 

This principle of making extracurricular activities op^ to al 
has been most seriously violated in school social activities. T ere is 
no room in the school for activities which bar boys and girls on the 
basis of social position, class, or ivcalth. Junior proms, sororities, 
clubs, and parties which require a considerable expenditure oi 
money by pupils cannot be justified in a public high school because 
the expense automatically rules out participation by the less wealthy 
pupils. Equally out of place are secret societies, fraternities, and 
sororities whose membership is determined by social favor and secret 
ballot. Such activities do not belong in the program of the modem 
secondary school. The sponsor should guide the pupils into desirable 
social habits and see to it that no pupil is barred because of wealth, 
race, religion, or social status of any kind. 


The danger of overparficipation 

While it is true that every pupil should be allowed to punue 
his interests, many pupils must be protected from overparticipation. 
Even for teen-agers the day is limited to twenty-four houn. To do all 
the things some high-school youngsters attempt to do is impossible. 
Many youths spend so much time and energy on the extracurriculum 
that they have little or no time left over to spend on their classwork. 
To prevent these pupils from attempting too much, it may be neces- 
sary to limit their participation in extracurricular activities. 

Besides causing pupils to neglect their studies, individual over- 
participation in extracurricular activities tends to limit participation 
to a relatively small group of pupils, thus preventing other equally 
talented pupils from participating. In particular, the positions of 
leadership are frequently monopolized by a small group of pupils. 
Such situations are common because both teachers and pupils tend 
to select those who have already shown themselves ivilling and able. 
Properly guided, extracurricular activities can involve many young- 
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sters in positions of trust, responsibility, and leadenhip, thus devel- 
oping these qualities in a larger part of the student group. 


Use of point systems 

In some schools individual overparticipation and concentration 
of the dioice positions are prevented by the use of a point system. 
Under this plan each extracurricular position is allocated a number 
of points: e.g., student council president, 12 points; class president. 
10 points; newspaper editor, 10 points; football player, 8 points; 
member of the science club, 1 point. Each pupil is peimittcd to 
carry only a certain number of points during any school term. It 
the maximum number of points iverc set at 25, for «amp e, a oy 
who was both president of the student council and editor of the 
school paper would not be permi.led .o hold another major olhce. 


Other ways la avoid ovetparlicipalhn 

Limiting overparticipation by point systems and 
is usually a Ltter of over-all school policy. When P^hc “ ^ 
not exist! the teacher needs to find some other way ° 
honors among the pupils. Rules forbidding lea ers . 

selves, vesting control in an executive board M a neleffating re- 

manship, and similar arrangements may be ^ P ■ 
sponsibilities is another way to involve more pupi s. 

What do you thml ol point ayttem,? Would you 
allocation (or the above position, it 25 points are to be the hnut! 
values would you recommend? op. 

What would you do to make sure that au ooy 
poriunity to participate in the extracumeu um 


Business manogemenf , , , . 

The business management °Xe"sd,M'l wiU have 

carefully supervised by the „Jing. and accounting ot 

explicit procedures for tlie collecting, P Careless- 

money. These regulations should and to 

ness in this matter can lead to consi e the money and 

outright financial loss. Even * .r,Jthe books, the teacher 

a pupil treasurer may be cliarged wt P j- funds in the 

cannot escape Im responsibility for safeguarding any 
treasury. 
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Money for extracurricular activities may be obtained in several 
tvays. An allocation may be requested from the student counctl or 
some other central agency upon the basis of a budget, or money 
may be raised Uirough membership dues or fund-raising projec . 
In general, one should keep dues and fund-raising campaigns to a 
minimum. Dues may embarrass some pupils; fund-raising campaigns 
may take too much of the pupiU’ time, besides being a source of an- 
noyance to the people who contribute the money. In any case, before 
venturing on such a project, the sponsor should get the princi- 
pal's permission. In fact, soliciting the principal's advice on all 
matters concerning the financing of e.xtracurricular activities is a 
^vise precaution. 

Ordinarily, all money is placed in the hands of the school treas- 
urer. To leave cash in teachers’ desks or pupils’ lockers is very risky. 
In order to ensure proper accounting, most schools insist that a 
payments be made by check by the school treasurer on presentation 
of suitable vouchers by the officers and sponsors of the activity. The 
wise sponsor has as little to do with cash as possible, and is very 
careful to stick to the letter of the law as far as money matters are 
concerned. 


Suggesfions concerning honcffing money 

Most sponsors must handle money at one time or another. Con- 
sequently, a few words of precaution may be advisable. 

1. Set up a system of accounting for funds before collecting any. 

2. Give receipts for all money received. Be sure to keep a 
duplicate or a stub. 

3. Record all transactions immediately. 

4. Deposit all funds with the school treasurer, safe, or bank im- 
mediately after receiving them. Get a receipt. 

5. Do not keep money in your desk or on your person. 

6. Do not keep school money with your personal money. 

7. Do not commit the school or extracurricular activity to any 
indebtedness without official approval. 

8. Do not authorize payments of any bills until they have been 
approved. 

9. Do not pay any bills by cash. If possible, always pay by school 
check. Dc sure to get receipts for any payments made. 

10. Alu'aj’s follow to the letter school regulations concerning 
handling of funds. 
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) THE TEACHER AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Every teacher a guidance worker 

Every teadier’s job includes guidance duties. If he does no actual 
counseling or homeroom guidance, he should cooperate with the 
persons charged with such responsibilities. If he teaches in a school 
which, as yet, has no specialiicd guidance personnel, he will un- 
doubtedly have to perform some of the duties ordinarily assigned to 
the specialist. No matter what he teaches, the good teadier finds it 
necessary to guide pupils in his class in tvays not included in the 
course of study. Every teacher should contribute eagerly to the 
guidance program, for it can be extremely helpful to him and his 
pupils. As a matter of fact, the functions by which a classroom teadicr 
contributes to die guidance program are pretty much what a goo< 
teacher would expect to do anyway. Since there is a tren 
broadening guidance activities in the secondary schoo , new teac 
will be more and more likely to find guidance duties formally 
recognized as pan of their assingment. But w let ler tic 
guidance program or not, the good teacher wil 
guidance activities as pan of hb normal teaching respo 

The guidance program 

What, then, is the guidance program? It b not. ^ 
seem to think, designed to provide a place w ere j . 

go .o have a counselor solve all their problems and * 

ficult decisions for them. Rather, it is “ 

pupils to understand themselves and to direct 1 altempts to 
eVlently. At the same time, ““'Tlrb 

provide the information necessary for program, 

individual and for improvement o helo eacii pupil 

Through the guidance program the * complete 

shape for himself a fuller, happier, tn -jc,. individual in- 

guidance program provides ^;?nal information serviee; 

ventory service; occupational and ed (o,|n„..up service,' 

counseling service; placement departments of the 

These services are not separate d£inction is made 

guidance program. In actual practice, 

M...„.r. -The --- 

parunent of Education. 1&I8. pp- 19-=*- 
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between the services. Many guidance workers engage in ail the 
services daily, and would be hard put to tell when they are P^vid n 
one service or another. These services are much the same as those 
teacher uses in his teaching, but much amplified in scope. 

The individual inventory service includes all the data-gathermg 
devices and records by which the school gets to know the pup. s 
Included in this service are the cumulative records, anecdotal reports, 
health records, reports ot home visits, intelligence and other py- 
chological test scores-in short, all the information the school has 
been able to gather about the pupils. To gather this information the 
gtiidance workers use the same devices that teachers use to leam 
about pupils in their classes, plus dau from other sources not readily 
available to the classroom teacher. The data gathered throtlg l t e 
individual inventory service are used as a basis for counseling ^ y 
tlie guidance worken, and are made available to teachers for use with 


their pupils. 

The occupational and educational information service is a 
pository for information of all sorts. In addition to occupational an 
educational information, this service might also make available in- 
formation about oneself, collected through the individual inventory 
service, boy-girl relations and extraairricular opportunities. Infor- 
mation is frequently stored in open shelves, so that shy or embar- 
rassed pupils may look things up without “bothering” anyone. Also, 
trained guidance personnel suggest references to guide the pupil to 
the information he desires. 

The counseling service is the heart of the guidance program. 
By means of counseling, the guidance workers do most of the actual 
guiding. \Ve shall discuss this aspect of the guidance program more 
thoroughly later in the chapter. 

The placement service attempts to place boys and girls in their 
proper niches in the curriculum, the extracurriculum, and in post 
high-school activities. This service has long been a function of 
the school. 

The follow-up service tells us how well our school programs 
have succeeded and helps us prepare to do a better job for pupils to 
come. By following up one can check on the success of counseling 
or therapy for individual pupils. From follow-up studies of the 
school's graduates, one can examine the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum in whole or in part. A study of graduates might show whether 
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the college-preparatory or business curricula are sufficiently effeaive 
and, if not, in what ways they might be improved, for example. 

The foregoing paragraphs should make clear that the guidance 
program is not fractionalized into special types of guidance. One no 
longer thinks of educational guidance or vocational guidance; one 
thinks of guidance. Educational and vocational guidance are not 
special types of guidance; they arc different aspects of guidance. 
Similarly, the five pupil-personnel services should not be thought 
of as separate functions but as different facets of the guidance func- 
tion. 

In what ways does guidance differ from teaching? 

Wliat coniribuiions might you as a teacher make to each of the guid- 
ance services? 

Of what value are the guidance seivices? If you were asked to prepay 
a defense for including a guidance program in your sdiool, what ssrould 
your arguments be? 


The feaeher and the guidanee program 

The guidance program helps the teacher in many ways In Ae 
first place, it can provide the teacher , -i 

ables him to knosv the individual pupils better. e ' uy 
count, can gather considerable intormalion himself. Houeser. hy 
means of it, specialised techniques and .tamed P'™""''' 
guidance program can provide the teacher with in orma * . 

svise coniJno. obtain except a. great c«t. 
can often be collected more effectively throug i ’ ^ 
gram, and the teacher is left with more time o 

""‘The guidance pnsgram can abo help tl,e 
pupils and their problems. for the dif- 

sources, the guidance worker can often ^ 

ftculty and help resolve the wether, 

quickly. Usually, and attitudes 

are not easy to solve: tliey often Therefore teachers should 

that tlie pupil has taken years to devel p. periods 

not expert ^uick results. It b -ore^^s- to ■-"j.^ding 
of slow improvement. Patience, coope ’ t3„-„n5|,ip with the 
should be the watchwords in the tea i support, 

guidance worker for Utey both need the oUter s help 
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Teacher confnbufion fo fho guWonce program 

Ever since tlie first Neanderthal artist selected boys as appren- 
tices for his trade, teachers have been performing guidance functions. 
That today’s teacher should continue to do so is not surprising. Most 
teachers contribute to the guidance program in a large measure. Un- 
doubtedly, the best contribution a teacher can make is to teach svell. 
But he can also help in other ways. Even if the school did not ask 
them to, most teachers would perform guidance functions anyway. 

One way teachers contribute is by acting as the eyes and ears of 
the guidance program. Because of their strategic position in the class- 
room and in the extracurriculum, teachers have opportunities to 
gather much information not available to the guidance specialist. 
The teacher can often spot pupils who need counseling on specific 
problems long before the guidance worker would ordinarily see 
them. By reporting thb information via the anecdotal record or 
similar reports, the teacher can greatly increase the efficiency of the 
guidance program. 

Once the gtiidance person is working with the pupil, tlie teacher 
can help by cooperating with him. In fact, guidance specialists can do 
their best work through the classroom teachers. This is obvious if 
one realizes that guidance workers can spend only short periods with 
individual pupils, whereas teachers spend considerable lime with 
them. A teacher's sympathetic understanding of the pupil and co- 
operation with the guidance worker may make the difference between 
the success or failure of the program. Lack of cooperation may undo 
all the good that the counselor has achieved. The competent teacher 
cooperates with the guidance person 100 per cent; this pays dividends. 

The teacher as a guidance worker 

Teachers sometimes play a more formal role in the guidance 
program. Although it is difficult to conduct a satisfactory guidance 
program without an adequate supply of specialized guidance coun- 
selors, the trend seems to be coss'ard pressing classroom teachers into 
the counseling service cither as teacher-counselors or as teachers who 
counsel. The reason for this trend is partly economic. It seems nearly 
impossible for any school system to provide a sufficient number of 
guidance specialists to do all the counseling. Certainly the poorer 
school systems have not been able to do so; in fact some of them 
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have no trained guidance penonnci at a!l. In many schools one can 
expect the brunt of the counseling to fall on the classroom teacher 
or the teacher-counselor. Since this may be the beginning teacher’s 
lot, let us consider some of the methods and responsibilities. 
The guidance worker tries to help boys and girls make the most 
of their lives and their opportunities. The role of the guidance 
worker is not to play God, but rather to help boys and girb help 
tliemselves. This is not an easy tiling to do and it takes a person 
rvith certain qualifications to do it well. To live up to these qualifica- 
tions the guidance worker should: 

1. Recognize his own abilities and limitations to counsel and guide. 

2. Be familiar with the techniques appropriate for guiding indi- 
viduals and groups. . . . , 

3. Be able to apply appropriate principles of guidance and counsel- 

4. Observe the conr.dential namre of the counscUng aad guidance 

process. , , „ 

5. Be able to administer and interpret various types of tests. 

. 0. Establish and maintain elicclive relations lip widi parents. 

7. Rccognire the ability range oi the individual P“P''- ^ 

8. Inte^te Ihe work of Ute individual pupil wnh the schools enure 

program of guidance.* 

Among the qualif, cations for 

see from the list above, are certain skills. The first 

briefly discuss some tecliniques used by guidance w 
of these is the interview. 

Coitducf/ng gu/cfance inferviews 

The interview is perliaps the mml ™P°™"'ntmiew thal Ihe 
the guidance counselor works, “ ‘''™; ®’|ie heart of the guidance 

counselor actually does the counseling. I . - Tvhile others 

program. Some pupils require frequent than one some- 

require few. However, all pupib may nc m i,ig xhe guidance 

times Uiinks. The secret is to make ones problem 

worker should practice the open<loOT po U7' leather 

should be too trivial for his ?“'.j,|,ctic, unhuuied liear- 

may seem all-important to the pupd. A sympatueuc, 

.. 1 -^1. D C Iteili 

•Gllbcn C. Ktilkkanip, '''"‘'‘‘"I r' 

copyright 1954. p. 36J. Quoied by prtimsnon oi - 
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ing of the pupil's story may well lead to ready identification and 
solution of the pupil’s problems. „ i 

The interview is really a place for the puptl to talk. Merely 
talking out his problems is frequently good therapy. In order to 
create the atmosphere of permissiveness, some authorities advocate 
that the teacher must accept everything the pupil says. The key, 
they say, is to accept the pupil for what he is — a person, perhaps 
a troubled person. The counselor, they maintain, should never sit in 
judgment on the pupil, for to do so may disrupt the rapport or end 
the interview permanently. They further maintain that the counselor 
should never advise the pupil what to do. 

That the counselor should suppress himself so completely is 
doubtful. There seems little point in conducting interviews if noth- 
ing ever develops. If the interview is to amount to anything, 
the counselor sooner or later should give it some direction. He should 
probably direct the interview toward discovery of the pupil s real 
problem and what can be done about it. Skillful use of questions 
can accomplish this. The teacher, as well as the counselor, can 
help the pupil draw his own value judgment. Surely it is inef- 
fective to force our own values and advice on a pupil; but, 
just as surely, it is ineffective and probably immoral not to try 
to help the pupil find the answers to his problems and to help 
him achieve higher values. 

In the interview, if the counselor is really to be of help, he must 
have information about the pupil at his fingertips. If possible, 
he should study each case before the interview. He should also have 
available a wealth of information about the school, its curricula 
and extraciuriculum, and other matters to which the inter\’iew may 


lead. IE he can supply the pupil with immediate information m 
answer to his questions, so much the better. If the pupil requires 
information that the counselor does not have, the counselor should 
find it if at all possible. At times, of course, he can merely direct the 
pupil to the information. The object is always to help the pupil to 
a better understanding of himself, his problems, and his poientalities 
so that he can make wise decisions and judgments of his o^vn. 

What career to follow and what educational program to pursue 
are among the problems that are of real concern to youth. To get 
at these problems, the pupil must know what his goals and pf>* 
teniiaUiics are. Frequently he has no idea. When this is so, the 
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counselor may have to pry the pupil’s goals out of him and give 
him information by which he can appraise his resources and the 
avenues open to him. The decision should be the pupil s, not that 
of the guidance counselor. No guidance counselor has a right to 
advise tlie counselee in the direction he should go; his job is to 
show tlie pupil the facts so that he can undentand himself and make 
his decisions accordingly. 

In what ways can you as a teacher contribute to the guidance pro- 
gram? 

To what extent should a counselor advise a pupil? . • ^ 

How much direction should the counselor give during nn interview? 


Group guidance and homeroom guidance 

Group activities can ofren be used to give pupils gnidsnee in- 
formation. Some scitools liave formed spcci.il clissH m E"'”"'' 
or ■•group guidance." Olliers make group guidance a pan of ihe c 
pro^m Some sel.ools turn group guidance over to .he homewn. 
teaclier. Examples of groupguidance activities are carte f ' 
on occupations, field trips, and orieniation programs. Even smdent 
handbooks are instruments for group guidance. „„™s» 

Group guidance is, of coune. a teac er funmon ft pij« 
is to provide pupils witli information they 
themselves, their potentialities, and their oppo t • 
group guidance is insrruc.ion. I. diilers m no 
strmnion e.xcept .hat in group guidance pnp.l-cemcrcd classes are 

muclimorec-sseiitial than '*S.i^ of group 

Homeroom guid.mce is hkcly to ^ not only for 

guidance and counseling. TIic tcaclicr is rapo jcunscl- 
leaching group guidance ^dministmiion gives 

ing ins liomcroora pupils, in some sch ^ ,1,^ 

the tcaclicr the same homeroom group better. In such a 

teacher and pupils may learn j„cher<ounicIor rwpon- 

system the homeroom tcaclicr becomes pupils- 

sihle for the total guidance program of hu homeroom p P 


Referrof of difficult cases tnciicn 

Teachcr-counsclon, approach ihis stain. 

are usually not guidance experts, alth e>_ ^ i-tj-Y cannot, however, 

after a few years of experience and ttaiitin„. 
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be expected to handle all the guidance problems which may come 
their way. When problems of a difficult nature come up, they should 
be referred to the proper person. Usually this person is the guidance 
specialist in charge, or, in smaller schools, the principal. 

In general, teachers should not be too hasty in referring cases 
to the professional guidance persons. Hasty and frequent referrals 
may undermine the pupils’ confidence in the teachers abilities. 
On the other hand, the teacher should not hesitate to refer any case 
in which he does not feel competent. Certainly he should refer eveiy 
case in which he suspects serious difficulty or difficulties beyond his 
scope, such as medical or serious psychological problems. Whenever 
the teacher feels that the pupil needs more than ordinary help, he 
should refer the pupil immediately. It is far better to refer too 
often than not to refer often enough. As was pointed out earlier m 
the chapter, the teacher is in a strategic position to spot incipient 
troubles of all types. He should attempt to develop a sharp eye 
and report such cases early. 

OTHER PROFESS/ONAt RESPONSlBa/T/ES 
Responsibifh/ for the school program 

Teachers are taking a greater share in developing the school 
program. Many functions formerly conducted by administrators are 
now handled by faculty committees. Typical of the type of faculty 
committees found in modem scliools are curriculum committees, 
textbook committees, handbook committees, and committees on re- 
porting to parents. You will undoubtedly find yourself on a faculty 
committee sooner or later. When tliis happens, you should welcome 
the opportunity. Through committee work you may be able to make 
real contributions to the welfare of the school, its program, and its 
pupils. In fact, sometimes one’s contribution to committee work 
may have an effect more far-reaching than one’s classwork. It is 
Uirough committee work that the individual teacher can influence 
the entire school program. 

Young teacliers have a rather anomalous position on com- 
mittees. Being new and untried, they should not be too fonvard 
until they are accepted by their older colleagues. On the other 
Ijand, it is not quite a case of being seen but not heard. As a recent 
graduate from a teacher education program, the new teacher may 
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liave up-to-date information and ideas new to his older colleagues. 
The answer is to do your part Tellingly and eagerly in a tactful, 
pleasant way. Do not tlirust yourself and your ideas on people, but 
do your best to be helpful. 

^Vhat is true of committee meetings is also true of faculty meet- 
ings. Many teachers regard faculty meetings as a bore and a nuisance. 
Too many of them are just that, but most modem adminisiraion 
attempt to make faculty meetings purposeful, interesting, and worth- 
while. Many of them are svork sessions devoted to solving school 
problems. Tlie young teacher should pitch in and do his share. 


Supervision of pupiis 

A type of activity which one may not think of as administram-e 
is the supervision of corridors, washrooms, lunchrooms, and deten- 
tion halls. Frequently these duties can be handled fully as well y 
personnel other than teachers. In some secondary schoo s ' 
this monitoring and supervision is done by pupt • ■ 

the case, these activities can sometimes become learning , ’ 

If professional teachers are to supervise corridors and ' 

ideally they should take steps to sec that |j 

these facilities as well as in the classroom. \ ha P 

there for learning table manners and the social amenities 
the lunchroom? 


Responsib//it/ for pi/pi/ safely 

Since the pupil is in the school’s jurisdiction J”"? P”', 
the day. it follows that the teachen period*! 

tor the pupils’ health, safety, and tvel • Tcaclicrs should 

Prevention is the first step in carrying out t “ ’ equipment 

see to it that boys and 1'°" “ , ' ^ fe?y regulations when 

they work with, and that they abide by P ^ 

they nse it. Furtheimore, teachers *<>“W P'/^^PpIeP i„ „„e science 

unnecessary risks when in the classroom. ^ As luck would 

classthe teacher rvished to use the film-stnpproj to. the 

have it, when she started “ ihrSns ei.lw^ 

curtain cord jammed so that she could climbed up on the 

ivay. A gallant youth jumped to J^U^rdy thing to do, 

window sill to untangle the cord. Th interest of safety, the 

because the boy might have fallen, n i 
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teacher should have forbidden him to climb on the window sill, 
and sent him for a stepladder instead. Teachers arc responsible for 
seeing to it that boys and girls do not violate the rules of safety within 
the school or on the school grounds. 

Preporing for emergencies 

In spite of all precautions, emergencies sometimes occur. Then 
the teacher must be prepared. Early in the year he should learn 
what the school’s policies and procedures are in case of emergencies. 
For instance, how can one get a doctor in a hurry? How does one 
sound the fire alarm? Where does one go for first aid? To find out 
what to do when the emergency happens may be too late. Tbe 
competent teacher is prepared for emergencies. If he works in a 
subject in which accidents are liable to happen, he should be well 
skilled in the emergency procedures necessary for handling accidents 
of this type. All teachers should be well skilled in emergency pro- 
cedures in general. Usually the school’s policies and instructions 
concerning emergencies can be found in the teachers’ manual. The 
teacher should study the pertinent sections early in the year. 

An important part of one’s preparation for an emergency is 
to make it a point to learn about any unusual health or safety 
problem before the emergency occun. For instance, if tlie teacher 
has an epileptic in his class, he should know it so he will be prepared 
in case the pupil should have a seizure. Similarly, the teacher should 
be asvare of any pupils who are crippled or lame so that special 
provision can be made for them in case of fire. 

Fire drill is one of the most important svays to prepare for an 
emergency. It is serious business and should be treated accordingly. 
The teacher should make a special effort to ensure that each of hts 
pupils knosvs what to do in the fire drill. He should also make an 
effort to impress upon pupils the seriousness of fire drills and see 
to it that the drill is carried out meticulously with no nonsense. 

What precautions might you take for the safety of a pupil who is 
wearing a walking cast? What about such pupils during fire drills? 

How might you make good learning experiences out of safely meas- 
ures and corridor and lunchroom supervision? 

To what extent should you, as a beginning teacher, enter into com- 
mittee work? 
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Reporting the emergency 

An imjjortant aspect of the emergency procedures which 
teachers sometimes forget is to report the emergency immediately 
to the proper authorities. Although in the excitement of a genuine 
emergency tliis report may have to wait a svhile, the teacher should 
lake tlie first possible moment to tell his superiors exactly what hap- 
pened, what caused it to happen, and svhat was done about it. 
Usually the procedure for reporting emergencies can be found m 
die teachers’ manual. Quite often all Uiat is necessary is to notify the 
principal. In any case, the teacher should make his report speedily 
and accurately. Not to do so can lead to administrative, and even 
legal, complications of all sorts. 


SUfAMARY 

Although subordinate to actual instruction, extraxlass 
aibillties are a necessary pan of each teachers loa . g 
list of his responsibilities arc extracuiTicuIaT 
. as class activities, extracurricular activities are 
Like any other learning experiences, they deserve “ “ 

and handling. However, the pupib should have a large share 

■should make his, teaching more „ p,„giain, since 

can make substantial contributions to ibc gn 
he is often the stall member closest to the ^ should not 

Other professional responsibilities, w « ..indent of the sciiool 

be minimized, include contributing !\l,e^teacher can make 

program. Sometimes it is in this B'"* he teacher's 

his greatest contribution to the s<m™ • pupils- 

major responsibilities concems the n . [yarding the pupils - 

This responsibility includes supervising ^vhen necessary, 

to prevent accidents and taking emergency , .orth a pound of 
■ In ihU connection, “an ounce ol prevention is v-ori P- 
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CHAPTER 16 



The beginning teacher 


To the beginning teacher the prospect of the fint job can be both 
exciting and frightening. This chapter b an attempt to give to 
prospective teacliers suggestions which will help make their first years 
of teaching more enjoyable. 


Preparing for the new job 

In teaching, as in any other profession, the time “on the job 
represents only a frartion of one's work time. Just as a lawyer does 
most of his tvork before entering the courtroom, the teacher should 
do mucli of his work before entering the classroom. This is es- 
pecially true of young teacliers who do not have a reserv-oir of ex- 
perience and previous study to rely on. The beginning te.ac ler s lou ^ 
allow himself plenty of time to prepare for his new job. A summer s 


work is none loo long. , • . i « 

As soon as you leam ivhal your tcadiing assignment is to be, 
you should start reviewing for your courses. Much of 
am be done in the te,xtboolis the pupils are to use. This pnctice 
has several advantages. Although you svil pro a y 
material quite elemenutry, it will orient you to what » 
the pupils. Moreover, as you review for the coune, >o , . ^ 

general plans for conducting it. Finally, studying a 
text is a relatively easy way to rj^gram whicl. 

out a more ambitious project, remember th Y P never 

yon linUh is much betmr than an anfuous program wh.ch you 


complete. 
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The type oE review program you plan is not so very important, 
but do review and study during the summer. The time for study 
is all too scarce once one starts the actual hurly-burly of teaching. The 
life of a liigh-school or junior-high-school teacher is a full and some- 
times hectic one. Long, quiet hours for study arc rare indeed, par- 
ticularly in the first years of one's teaching. 

During the summer montlis you should not only become 
familiar with the subject matter you arc going to;^ch, but you 
should also learn as much as you can about the pupils with whom 
you will be working. Knowing something about the pupils when 
the classes start can be extremely helpful. Even if you cannot identify 
the individual pupils, gathering information about them from 
the cumulative records and any other available sources, before the 
opening of school, will give you a general picture of the make-up of 
the class which should be of assistance in your planning. Having this 
information on hand makes it possible for you to become acquaint^ 
with individual pupils more quickly, and should help you spot pupils 
with problems, special interests, or handicaps. An additional ad- 
vantage of getting this information before school opens is that then 
you svill probably have more lime to go through the records are- 
fully than you would in the fall. Thus you can eliminate one activity 
from the busy first ^veeks of scliool. 

Preparing for the first day 

In every endeavor a good start is a distinct advantage; teaching 
is no exception. Therefore you should get your classes off to a good 
beginning on the fint day of school. On this day the pupils are 
often in a mood to learn. They have hopes that the new course and 
new teacher may have something worthwhile for them. So your 
first lesson should be one of your best. If you can possibly do so, use 
an interesting experiment, a demonstration, an exciting story, an 
intriguing problem, or something equally appealing. The initial 
activity may set a desirable tone for the entire course. 

Some teachers devote most of the first class period to administra- 
tive work; some spend the period outlining what the class is going to 
do for the year; others review or test during this period in order 
to relate the course to previous exjurses. All of these activities are 
good and necessary, but do not allow them to prevent your course 
from getting off to a good suit. If you cannot make these activities 
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part of an exciting initial clais, you had better leave them for another 
day. 

Even these activities, however, can usually be fitted into an 
exciting start. Some teachers devote the fint day to a lively discus- 
sion of what one might study in the course. Others introduce an 
interesting problem. Then, while their pupils search for the solution, 
the teacher records the book numbers and performs other necessary 
administrative duties. Another possibility is to conduct a review 
in the form of a game or a television quiz program. TVhatever ap- 
proadi you use, the beginning class should include something lively, 
new, and worthwhile. 

If you were going out to leadi next September, what would you need 
to review and study? What could you do in the summer to make your 
work easier in the fall? ^ , . 

Plan a first day for a course you may teach. What introductory activi- 
Ues would you try? How might you work in administrative tasks? ^Vhat 
would you do to motivate the pupils? 


R£WT/ONSH/PS WITH THE PUPILS 
Eslabiishing feacher confrof 

The fint days of school Kill bring you togetlier Kith ncK pupils 
in a ncK situation. In this situation your positton is much the same 
as that of a stage star at an opening performance. Under the a • 
ciimstances, it is not at ail tiniisual for a beginning tcac ter ° ^ 
nervous. You svill certainly be tense; you may even 
stage fright. But no matter hoK nervous you are, you 
play as nitich confidence as you can muster and go a tea ' 

La. If you act as though this srere a 
ss'liich you are enjoying, the pupils Kill pro a y 

are uck and you on «p.t some^Jmp an^ 

girls to try you out. In the interest of go period 

Kise to "mn a fairly tight ship" for a few dajs Dormg th« pen^ 
minimize the amount of movement atmin e 
precaution is to have a srritten ^ 

give the class written work if die pupi p,3„ 

have an alternate plan of some sort to 
docs not svork. 
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In order to establish good tcaclier-pupil relationships and teacher 
control, learn the names of the pupils immediately. During the 
first period you probably should prepare a seating plan. One ryay 
to do so is to assign some uTiitcn work to the pupils and then cir* 
dilate about the room to copy their names from their papen. 
Another method is to have the names of the pupils nTittcn on a slip 
of paper before the period starts, and, as you call the roll, to put 
these slips in the proper places in a pocket-type seating plan. 
No matter hoiv you prepare the seating plan, associate the names of 
the pupils with their faces as quickly as possible. If a pupil realizes 
that you know his name, you will more readily establish good 
rapport with him. 

Showing respect for each pupi/'s inefiv/duo/ify 

One should learn the pupils’ names not only because it helps 
control the pupils but because it is one of their rights. Pupils are 
people, and should be recognized as such. They should be treated 
courteously and tactfully. The fact that they are youthful does not 
give the teacher the riglit to be rude to them or to override their 
rights as persons. “Minding one’s manners” is as important for 
teachers as it is for pupils. 

Show your pupils that you have confidence in them. Secondary- 
school pupils are not children, although their actions will sometimes 
be childlike. They are approaching adulthood. While their lack of 
experience necessitates giving them plenty of guidance, pupils can 
behave themselves if you give them the opportunity. They can also 
plan, execute, and evaluate their own work. IE your pupils feel that 
you really have faith in their good sense and judgment, they will 
seldom let you doum. 

You should also develop a real interest in your pupils. Everyone 
reacts well to people ^vho are truly interested in them. To demon- 
strate your interest, you should learn all you can about your pupils 
and their problems. You should also establish an "open-door" policy 
so that your pupils will know that you are ready to listen to their 
problems and help them when you can. What the pupil wishes to 
dbcuss may be trivial, but you should listen if the pupil considers 
it important. Problems which seem unimportant to adults frequently 
appear serious when viewed by adolescents. 






The guidance counselor helps pupils to help ihexnsclvcs. Here a guidance 
counselor conducts a pupil interview. 
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But it is not only tlie pupils’ problems that you should be con- 
cerned about. Vou should also lake an interest in their activities. 
Tlieir ideas, their hobbies, and their occupations are often fascinat- 
ing. The teacher who participates wholeheartedly in die extracur- 
riculum, who attends the athletic games and school dances, who 
knows the school traditions and cooperates in furthering them, and 
who shows a real interest in all of his pupils’ activities, is usually 
readily accepted by the pupils. 


formng f/ie pup/fs' respee# 

In building good teacher-pupil relationships, mutual respect 
is the best foundation. This does not come naturally. While respect 
for the teacher's position is something each child should have gained 
by the time he reaches the secondary school, respect for the teacher 
as a person is something else. Each teacher must earn that respect 

himself. , 

R«pcct an be earned in many ways. The best, of 
to do an outstanding job of teaching. Another is to treat all pup* 
fairly and impartially. Sociologial studies indiate that 
often do not give boys and girls from -underptivtleged homes ^ _the 
same treatment that tiiey give to pupils from better hom«. If 
this is true, these pupils are rally 

every pupil fairly and impartially regardless oi his color, eth c 
ground, or social poshion. Pupib will respect you rf you do so, and 
the ethics of the profession require it. rw^nnWr 

Sometimes young teachers may a.tempr to ^ 

with pupils by placing themselves on a buddy tots 
This procedure seldom works. In daling vn P 

should be friendly, nor chummy. Seek respect rather *^Pf 
It you are the type of person who an tneulate 
teacher with a well-developed sense o of itself, 

sonality, and a good character, populanty wi 

An experienced teacher once mid > 
care whctlier the pupils liked him or nor. but he did want Uicm P 
him. VVhat do )ou think of this P'“!°“P you most respected. 

Think of the teacher in your high school wliomyo 

•see mi iniuace. Xaev.. B. ..o.U.a.bwd. >'»■'- J”-” " 

Sons, Inc., New York, 19I9. 
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What qualities did he have which earned him this respect? Think of a 
teacher whom pupils did not respect What caused him to lose their 
respect? 


Dealing with ihe over-affectionate pupil 

A particularly difficult problem in teacher-pupil relations is 
the pupil who develops a crush on the teacher. Needless to say, the 
teacher sliould avoid emotional involvement svith any pupil. Such a 
relationship is both foolish and dangerous. Nevertheless, pupils 
frequently do develop crushes on teachers. If this should happen to 
you, it is probably best to ignore it. at the same time keeping the 
relationship with the pupil on a definitely formal, although friendly, 
basis. 


REIAT/ONSH/PS WITH PARENTS 
Improving parenMeaeher relationships 

Friendly relationships between teachers and their pupils’ parents 
can contribute considerably to effective teaching. Of coune, parent- 
teacher relationships are not always satisfactory. ThU is unfortunate 
because both parents and teacliers should be seeking the same ob- 
jective, the welfare of the pupib. One way to avoid friction with 
parents is to learn to know them as well as possible. IE the teacher 
becomes acquainted with parents at school functions, at parent- 
teacher association meetings, in community activities, and in their 
homes, and in other social situations teacher-parent relationships 
can become much more pleasant. 

In meeting parents you may find your role a little difficult. 
Parents are often nervous about meeting their children’s teachers. 
After all, the teacher is in a peculiarly strategic position for judging 
the parent’s success as a parent. The teacher sits in judgment over 
the activities and efforts and, to some extent, the future of the 
parent’s child. Knowledge of this is enough to make the parent a 
little apprehensive when he meets the teacher. Therefore, when 
talking to parents, you should try to be as relaxed and friendly as 
possible. Above all, try to guard against the didactic tone that comes 
so naturally to many teachers. If parents find you a pleasant, intel- 
ligent, well-informed adult, you will probably get along svith them 
quite svell. 
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Seeking porenfa/ cooperoH'on 

Since parents are more interested than anyone else in the wel- 
fare of their children, they usually tvish to do everything possible 
to help them. The teacher who so desires can often enlist the 
parents’ aid. Many parents are glad to serve on committees and to 
engage in other tasks to help the school. Parents frequently have 
talents svhich the teacher can put to good use in class activities. How- 
ever, before soliciting the services of parents, it is svise to consult 
with your principal. He may be able to help you avoid mistakes. 

Parents can be particularly helpful by providing information 
about their children. Usually parents respond readily to sitcli an 
approach as, **I seem to be having trouble teaching Jack to spell. I 
wonder if you can help me.” Quite often the parent will not only 
cooperate in furnishing information about his child, but will also 
cooperate with any reasonable program for helping the youngster. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY 
The professiona/ teaeher^s role In the eemmunfly 

Parenneacher relationships lead us directly to tcachen’ relation- 
ships with the community tn general. These relationships should be 
the normal ones svhich you might find among any adult membcn of 
the community. However, because of the teacher’s peculiar position 
as a leader of children, the community usually expects him to adhere 
to a pattern of behavior that is higher than that expected of other 
adults. At first glance, this may seem to be a hardship, but it is 
merely the price of being a professional person. The community 
also expects a higher sundard of conduct from its clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and lasvyers tlian it does from most people. Actuslly, all 
that is expected in most communities is that the teacher lead a 
decent, nspec^b/e Jffc according to the mores o! the commamty. h 
is the teacher’s professional duty to live up to the code. If the restric- 
tions seem unreasonable to you, you should look for a position else- 
where. In most cases, hosvcver, the mild restrictions placed upon 
teachers by tlie community should be regarded not as a burden but 
as a recognition of the high sUtus which teachers hold. The com- 
munity is asking you to provide leadership svhich it feds that others 
cannot give. 
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The members of the various professions are considered to be 
community leaders, and therefore should act as leaders. As a pro- 
fessional person, you should take part in many community activities. 
These include civic affairs, parent-teachers' organizations, churches, 
service clubs, and so on. Participating in such activities will not only 
help to make your life fuller and more enjoyable, but will give you 
splendid contacts with the community. However, you should guard 
against becoming a "joiner." Those who join too many organiza- 
tions and participate in too many activities may not have sufficient 
time and energy left to carry, out their professional obligations 
properly. 

What advantages are there in becoming acquainted with your pupils’ 
parents socially? Are there any disadvantages? In what ways svould you 
attempt to become acquainted with them? 

In one high school the teachers were required to visit the home o{ 
each of their homeroom pupils some lime during the school year. What 
do you think of this practice? 

To what extent should you as a teacher become involved in com- 
munity aQairs? ^Vhat organizations would you join? 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 
Esfoblishing cordial re/alionships with other teachers 

Second only in importance to your relationships with your 
pupils are those with your fellow teachers. You must get along svith 
these people. Some of them svill undoubtedly become your good 
friends; otliers you may not find so agreeable. But you will be in 
close contact with them every working day. Your relationships with 
them can make the difference between happiness and success in your 
work, and unhappiness and even failure. Tlierefore you should do 
everytliing you can to make these relationships cordial. Until you 
have been accepted by the group, you would do ^vell to look, listen, 
and learn. 

Not only should the new teacher look, listen, and learn, he should 
also pitch in to cooperate willingly. In some schools there is a 
tendency to give the less desirable tasks to the new teacher. This 
is common practice in most business and professional establishments. 
However, in the best schools, administrators and supervisors, while 
expecting you to do your share, have taken steps to be sure that the 
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load of the new teadier is a reasonable one. Ahhongb it is not svise 
to vohmceer for more than you can manage, it is better to err on the 
side of attempting too much than too little. 

As a netv teacher, )'ou wll find that you have much to learn, but 
you will also discover that your colleagues will be pleased to teach 
you. Tliey will give you much friendly advice— some good, some 
bad. Accept it in the spirit in svhich it is given, but act only on iliat 
whidi you are convinced is good. Some of your colleagues will be 
outstanding teachers, while others may be lazy, incompetent, or em- 
bittered. Although you should listen courteously to the advice of 
the latter, you should heed particularly that of the more successful 
teachers. 

Undoubtedly you will find things in your school of which you 
do not approve. In this case, teep your criticisms to yourself until 
you are better established. Othenvise. the older teachers may resent 
your criticisms and you. Members of a faculty arc much like families. 
They find fault themselves, but bitterly resent fault-finding by out- 
siders. Until you have been accepted, which may t.ike some time, pu 
arc an outsider and should refrain from criticisms. 

You should be courteous, friendly, and sociable. Join other 
teachers for coS^ee, attend the faculty parties, and accept invitations 
svith pleasure and gratitude. Try to show your colleagues that you 
svould like to be a member of the group, but do not let younell 
become identified svith any clique until you have become welt ac- 
quainted with the entire faculty. 

Faculty relationships are pleasant when teachers remember the 
common courtesiw. "Please” and "Thank you" are important. So are 
other little things. For instance, if you share a classroom svith another 
teaciier, do not move the chairs and tables sviihout moving tlicm 
back again before you leave. Be sure to leave the blackboards clean. 
and do not usurp all the bulletin board space. In short, give 
consideration at all times to the use of the classroom by other 
teachers. 

Relalionships wifh ae/m/nisfrerfors ontf supervisors 

Administrators and supervisoR can help the teacher in all sorts 
of svays. Although one's rcladomhips with them may not become as 
inuraatc as timse with other teachers, they are fully as important. 
The administrator aids tlie teacher by furnishing supphes. equip- 
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ment, and other services and facilities, while tlie supervisor aids the 
teacher with instructional activities. Sometimes the supervisor and 
the administrator are the same person. In any case, make use of 
their services. That is why they are there. 

Teachers and administrators have the same goals in mind. Both 
are concerned with providing the best possible education for the 
children of the community. Unfortunately, some teachere tend to 
think of themselves and their administrators as being in a labor- 
management context, with the teachers being workers and the ad- 
ministrators the management. This may indeed be the case in some 
school systems, but many school administrators think of themselves 
not as teachers’ bosses but as professional people associated tvith 
teachers in a professional responsibility. Teachers should think of the 
teacher-administrator relationship in the same svay. On the other 
hand administrators are charged with high responsibilities as agents 
of tlie board of education in directing the educational program 
of the school system. Classroom teachers should give them respect 
and loyalty as responsible memben of the profession. 

One of the most difficult jobs of the teacher is to learn to be a 
subordinate while occupying a position of influence, authority, and 
responsibility. Although both the teacher and the administrator are 
professionals, the responsibility for the efficient management of the 
school falls squarely on the administrator. If things go svTong, it is he 
who is responsible to the superintendent and the board of education. 
Consequently, teachers should gracefully accept decisions made by 
the administrator, and cooperate wholeheartedly in carrying them 
out. 

Principals, department heads, and supervisors can be of tremen- 
dous help to beginning teachers in planning their classroom activi- 
ties, in organizing classroom routine, in ^vorking with difficult pupils, 
and in promoting good parent-teacher relationships. They know 
some of the difficulties you may encounter during your first year, 
and will be glad to suggest ways of meeting them. Seek tlieir advice, 
cooperation, and help. 

Keeping adminjsfrofors and supervisors informed 

It is particularly wise to consult your supervisor before you try 
anything that is decidedly new or unusual. He may be able to help 
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you do it more successfully and avoid mistakes you mi;>ht otltcnvLse 
make. Before you depart markedly from the practice that is usual 
in the school, you should get lus permission. New methods and 
techniques may cause parenul concern. If the supervisor knou-s svhat 
you are attempting, he will be prepared to answer parents’ questions 
and to support you in what you u-ant to do. 

Letting administrators and supervisors know svhat you arc do- 
ing is useful in more ways than one. It is particularly wise to let ad- 
ministrators know when you have made a serious misuike or when 
you liave had difficulty with a pupil. Administrators do not like un- 
pleasant surprises. When a principal first learns of a fiasco in his 
own school from a worried superintendent or an irate jjarent, he 
does not look with fas'or on the tcadicr concerned. If the principal 
has prior infonnation about the incident, he may come to the tcadi- 
er’s defense. Without it, he can be quite embarrassed. 

In dealing with supervisors and administrators, the teacher svill 
do well to study them and try to adapt to their way of doing things. 
Perliaps the methods and polides of the principal are not those you 
would use. If so, do not be one of those unprofessional teachers who 
spend their lunch houn criticizing him and the way he administers 
the school. Remember tliat he must have had good qualifies to get 
his appointment in the first place. If )-ou feci iliat you cannot give 
him your cooperation and loyalty, it is better to look for another 
position. 

Refafions wifh nonprofesshnaf personnel 

Secretaries, clerks, and custodians can also be helpful to the 
teacher. The latter should always try to keep on good terms with 
these people and other nonprofessional personnel. Try to be reason- 
able in your demands on the secretaries and custodians. For instance, 
if mimeographing is to be done for )'ou, submit ilie copy in ample 
lime. One can cocperscc ia <7fiVer wap. scl.-iwls she 

system is designed to work with the windows closed. By noting this 
detail, you can make it much easier for the cusiotlian to heat the 
entire building. You can also help the custodian by maintaining a 
neat and orderly classroom. TIic tcadier who keeps in the good 
graces of the custodian and secretarial staff may find tlut he an 
get good cooperation when it is particularly needed. 
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Suppose that early in your teaching, one of the older teachers com- 
plains to you about what he considers the deterioration of the scliool’s 
instructional program under the present prindpaJ and superintendent- 
^Vhat should you do? 

What practical advantages may be obtained from maintaining good 
relationships with the custodial personnel? What would you do to keep 
up favorable relationships? 

THE ETHICS OF THE PROFESSfON 
T/ie feocheris first doty 

Teaching is a profession and “whoever chooses teaching as a 
career assumes the obligation to conduct himself in accordance with 
the ideals of the profession.** ^ Professions differ from otlier vocations 
in that they are primarily services. In the teaching profession the 
primary purpose is the education of the child; all other considera- 
tions are secondary. Because they deal so much with people, most 
professions have developed codes to regulate relationships between 
their members and those they serve, as well as among the professional 
worken themselves. The teaching profession has such a code in the 
“Code of Ethics of the National Education Association.’* The code 
proposes five principles,* as follotvs; 

1. The primary obligation of the teaching profession is to guide 
children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and skills to 
prepare them in the sva)’s of democracy, and to help them to become 
happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. 

2. The members of the teadiing profession share svith the parents 
the task of shaping each student’s purposes and acts toward socially ac- 
ceptable ends. 

5. The teaching profession occupies a position of public trust in- 
volving not only the individual teacher's personal conduct, but also the 
interaction of the school and the community. 

4. The members of the teadiing profession have inescapable obliga- 
tions svith respect to employment. Those obligations are nearly ahvays 
shared employer-employee responsibilities based upon mutual respect 
and good faith. 

•“Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession," ^’artonal Education Association 
Handbook for the Teaching Profession, l%7-58. The Association, Washington. D. C, 
p. 63. 

‘Ibid., copyright (957-58, pp. 6^70. Quoted by pemission of the National Educa- 
tion Assoaation. ‘ 
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5. The teaching profession is disu'ngutshcd from many other occupa- 
itons by the unttjueness and quality of die professional relationship 
^ong ail teachers. Community support and respect are influenced by 
the standard! of teachers anti their attitudes toward teaching and otiicr 
teachers. 

The entire code is presented in the appendix of this book. U 
teachen u-ani the higher status they deserve, the teaching profession 
must enforce its code. When the profession insists that a(f its mem- 
bers be professionals in deed as well as in training, it will have 
marched a long way toward the recognition, both in salary and 
status, that it can gain for its members. It begins to appear that the 
profession is ready to assume these responsibilities. You should help. 

GROWTH IN THE PROFESSION 
CuUivaiing one's persona/ growih 

When one first starts to teach, one is only beginning to Jeam his 
trade. A retired superintendent of schools says that, judging from 
his more than thirty yean of experience in the superintendency, 
it takes a beginning teacher at least isvo yean to become "worth his 
salt." As one teaches, the ecperience sliould help him to become 
more expert. Unfortunately, some teachers do not improve with 
experience. As anoilicr superintendent has expressed it, "Some 
teacliers have twenty years of experience, and others have one year 
of experience ttventy limes.” 

Perhaps one U’ay to keep from falling into a rut professionally 
is to keep grossing personally. The good teacher avoids the ivory 
tower and gets out into the world and docs tilings. He attempts to 
keep his mind sharp by interesting himself in many things and by 
becoming expert in some one tiling. In short, the beginning teacher 
should try to develop an interesting^ wholesome penonality, and he 
should keep ahVe his intcf/cctual curiositY. 

Cultivating one's protesshnat growth 

Not only must one grosv as a person in order to be a good 
teacher, one must also develop professionally. The fmt step in grow- 
ing professionally is, of course, to do a good job of teaching. Thu 
means tliat you must give your heart to your svork. Teacliing should 
never be a secondary occupation, A teacher may find it necessary 
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to combine teaching with other work — either part-time work or, for 
married tvomen, home-making — but the teacher must not let other 
work detract from teaching. Your first responsibility is to your pupils. 

Keeping abreast of the field 

If one is to teach well, one roust keep up with one’s subject. 
Without continued study to keep up one’s competence, one’s teach- 
ing soon becomes dry and dusty. Tlierefore you will need to keep 
abreast of the developments in your field. Occasionally, you may 
need to take refresher courses at a university or college. You should 
lake advanced work in your field and perhaps do some original re- 
search. During vacations you may be able to get work related to your 
subject and thus acquire additional experience. No matter how you 
do it, to become a competent teacher you must move fortvard with 
the growth of your field. 

Keeping abreast of the profession 

To be truly competent, you must also be an expert in the study 
of your profession. Particularly important are clianges in metliods 
and curriculum which affect your specialty. You should continue 
to study the nature of learning, the theory and practice of teaching, 
basic philosophical positions, and current experimentation in edu- 
cation. Reading professional periodicals and books, as well as course 
work at colleges and universities, is helpful for this purpose. 

Experimenting with new techniques or materials will make 
your teaching more lively and meaningful. Observing your oum 
work and that of others may help you grow considerably, particu- 
larly if you continually ask yourself: Why did this technique work? 
Why was tliis one unsutxessful? Why did this one succeed in section 
A and fail in section B? Attempts to find better WTiys to teach should 
never cease. They are the only sure rvay to professional grmv'th. 

In order to find belter ways of teaching you should be constantly 
on the alert for nesv ideas. Vbit other teachers, talk to tliem, and try 
to get ideas from them. Try out the material and techniques which 
other teachers have found successful. Visit the teacher conventions 
and other professional meetings in search of new ideas. A fine source 
of ideas for teaching is the book exhibit at conventions. But you 
should do more than make use of the work of others, yon should 
share successful experiences of your own. One way is to write about 
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your experiences tor publication in a professional journal. Altliou-.|. 
you may not think that your nork is of interest to others, editors are 
alsrays anxious to obtain articles that tell what teachers are doing. 
Moreover, setting dosvn your thoughts may help clarify your oira 
professional thinking. 

I-Ioiv can one keep from becoming a person who merely repeats one 
year of teaching experience again and again? 

%\’hat professional journals do you think j-ou ougfit to read regu- 
larly? What professional organizations do you think you should join? 

Map out a program of advanced study which you think would be 
suitable /or you after you have started teaching. 


BECOM/NG A PMfSSSJOmi TEAMEJt 

Although it may be some time before you become a master 
teacher, you should be a thorotighly professional teacher from the 
day you start. A professional teacher differs from others in that he 
is truly competent in what he does. He is well prepared in the three 
things essential for teaching— he knosvs Jjis pupils, bis subject, and 
how to teach. He attempts to develop hb own proficiency and to 
make the profession attractive to promising young people. 

The truly professional teacher gives a full measure of profes- 
sional service. He does a fine job at the highest possible level; he 
undertakes all professional responsibilities willingly. In return, he 
expects to be paid adequately for these services. An ethical teacher 
does not accept substandard salaries, nor does lie undercut other 
teachers. He refuses to accept positions svhich have been vacated 
because of unprofessional activity. In other words, in dealing with 
his colleagues and employers, he does as be tvouJd have them do 
unto him. 

Above all. the professional teacher b proud of his profession. 

It is an arduous and exacting profession. In the past it has not alrays 
been rewarded as irell ar it should have been. The professional 
teacher works to secure more satisbceoty tangible rewards, but he 
will always give a little more than lie is paid tor. Through the 
schools of his community the teacher shapes the destiny of the na- 
tion. It is a profession to be proud of, and the protessional leaciier 
glories in being able to say, "I am a teacherl 
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Resource unit: 
better foods at 
lower cost 


/. Tfte unlf problem 

ftJany of oiir children arc nor tveJ) fed. Some of them have poor 
breakfasts and some cat no breakfasi at aU. Limited spending money or 
ignorance of relative food values often result in unwise choice in the 
selection of food in the scliool cafeteria. Children need help in improving 
their eating habits. This unit is planned to help meet that need. 

II. Where— when— why 

A recent survey based on data collected by teachers, school admin- 
istrators, school nurses and nutritionists revealed that older boys and girb 
reported diets rating lower Utan younger children. The unit is planned 
for the seventh-grade level in order to help the children in this group 
improve their dietary practices. 

The subjects included are everyday living and matlicmatics. Some 
language arts ivill be covered became of the nature of the work. 

A. Suggested metJiotls of initialing the unit 

J. Make a survey of the eating habi^ of children in the Junior High 
School using a short form questionnaire including simple, important 
questions. 

• Prepared by Mn. Lettie Hay and Mr. Herbert Blinn for bk in the acheob ot 
Dade County, Florida; u*ed by penniMfon. 
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2. Film or film strip (see film and film strip list). 

3. Visiting speakers. Public health nurse, dietitian or physician. 

4. Trip to a local school cafeteria. 

5. Visit to a local dairy. 

6. Present a sociodrama on a humorous home situation, done by stu- 
dents. 

7. Exploratory tests in mathematics. 

8. Informal discussion of results of survey. 

9. Blackboard list of children's questions regarding food. 

Ill, Desired iearnings 

A. Health 

1. To know what combinations of food contain the essential factors for 
a balanced diet. 

2. To develop a willingness to choose foods Which satisfy the basic 
nutritional needs. 

3. To realize the importance of getting up in time to eat a good break- 
fast 

4. To learn how to make wise choices in the selection of foods in the 
school cafeteria. 

5. To improve eating habits. 

6. To find out if there are ways to cut costs of food without lowering 
diet standards and injuring health. 

B. Language Arts 

1. To improve witten and oral communication. 

2. To increase vocabulary. 

3. To increase reading ability. 

4. To learn to use the library. 

C Mathematia 

1. Meaningful use of mathematical skills in solving problems. Included 
would be fractions, mixed numbers, decimals, percentage, weights, 
measures, and graphs. 

D. Social Outcomes 

1. Learning to work with others. 

2. Assuming responsibility. 

3. Developing initiative. 

4. Experience in making wise choices. 

IV, Learning experiences 
A. Experiences of the entire group 
1. Reading assignments in tliree sevenih.grade textbooks, 
a. Budding Better Bodies— \Vby the body needs food, pp. 8e-95. 
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b. Otir Share in the Home— The food wc eat. Chapter 3, pp. 45>-8l; 
the family’s money, Chapter 2, pp. 25-48; food for the sick, pp. 
545-519. 

c Exploring Our If'orW— Whal part does food play in our lives? 
pp. 393^15. 

2. Experiences in meaningful mathematics. 

a. Figure expenses for fowl for picnic or camping trip. 

b. Assignntents in text— A/akiHg Sure oj Arithmelic, Grade 7. 

(1) Reviesv of fractions and decimals, pp. 94-125 and pp. 12&-13G. 

(2) Percentage, pp. 190-196. 

(3) Using and tinderstanding measures, pp- 184-189. 

(4) Interpreting and making graphs, pp. 242-251. 

3. Writing experiences. 

a. Lclicrs to private enterprise asking for materials. 

b. Letters to government agencies asking for raaieriali. 
c Invitations to guest speakers. 

d. Written reports on research. 

For hospiul U.chen. loal .uper market (,« .ugg«.=d 

methods). 

5. Guest speakers. 

Oral experiences. 

C. Panel discussions and debates. 

Reports on trips and research. 

B. Experiences of small groups 

1. Writing and acting a radio drama. 

2. Doing research work. 

3. Planning the meals for a camping trip. 

4. Making 3 survey of food habits. 

7. Keeping a bulleUn board. 

8. Conducling panel have mnde impnmnt con- 

9. Gathering information about pwp 

tributiom in .he „ndy U.e UW, (.ee 

10. Visiting experiences. Visit a s pe 

^ sn.be on u.e "Ikedpe P.ngn.n.'’ 

C. Individual experiences 

1. Making oral and svritten reports. 

2. Visiting a neighboring restaurant. 

3. Making a family budget. 
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4. Writing letters. 

5. Personal intersiews. 

6- MaUng scrapbooks. {Sec small and large group experiences.) 

7. Writing poems and jingles in radio "commercial style to impress 
a teacliing point. 

8. Drasv posters and cartoons to be placed in the school cafeteria at 
frequent inters'als covering points of well-balanced diet, proper 
choice of foods. 

V. Teaching onef learning olds 

A. Films and Film Strips (Dade County Library) 

1. Foods, 
a. Films. 


(1) Food and Nutrition 

ir 

613.2 

(2) The Training Table (color) 

24' 

613.2 

(S) The Baking Industry 
b. Film Strips. 

iv 

641.5 

Food and Nutrition Series: 

(1) Consumer Problems in Nutrition 


612 

(2) Essentials of Diet 


612 

(3) Food and Nutrition 


613.2 

(4) How Food is Digested 


612 

(5) Nutrients In Food 

Good Health Series: 


612 

You and Your Food 


613 

1. Mathematics, 
a. Films. 



(1) Borrovring in Subtraction N.S. 

PE 20" 5" 


(2) Introduction to Fractions C. 

E 11" 5" 



(3) How to Add Fractions S. EJS 10" 5" JH7 

(4) How to Subtract Frartions S. EJS 10" 5" JH2 

(5) How to Change Fractions S. EJ 11" 5" JH4 

(6) How to Multiply Fractions S. EJ 11" 5" JH5 

(7) Percentage S. EJ 11" 5" JH6 

b. Film Strips. 

Light on Mathematia (Arithmetic Series) 

(1) Addition and Subtraaing Fractions EJ 5" 

(2) Fractions, Decimals, and Percentage EJ 5" 

Light on Mathematics (General Math Series) 

(1) Graph Uses 

(2) Plotting Graphs 


EJ 510 

EJ 
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c Sterographs. 

Community Helpers— Butcher, Grower, Vegetable Dealer, Baker, 
Dairy PS 7 

B. Other Films and Film Strips 

The source or sources of films and film strips are given following 
the title. The address of source will be found at the end of this list. 

The following symbols are used in indicating cost: tramp.— hot- 
rower pays transportation both ways; ret. tramp . — borrower pays re- 
turn transportation; rental — borrower pays rent per day. 

1. Balanced IVay, The (1) 

Castle Distributors Corp. 16mm si. SO min. ret. transp. 

This film includes the fundamentals of sound nutrition and shows 
how to plan a balanced diet for the average family. 

2. Fundamentals of Diet (3) 

Florida Cooperative Library I6mm $d. 11 min. Loaned to mem- 


Foodstuffs and their uses arc shown. Tlie basic seven are used Shows 
examples of foods in each classification. Shows by ammal experi- 
mentation what happens when the diet is deficient. 

3. Inside Story of Beef, The (1) 

Armour & Company ICmra sd. 20 mm. ret. transp. 

SIiows how bJ is judged for quality, graded. 
and packer impcc.ion; how livcr.ock .. nrned 
kel; how age and sex are determined in the hmshed cuts. 

*' riorid'a'FilifDeposiloiy I6mm sd 
could be well fed. 

5. Meat For America (4) «« ,„mD f-S-A 

Florida Film Depository 16mm sd. _ “ ja,|g. 

The story of meat paekinp ."fh^disassembly line, bee! dressing, 
ing meat animals, the shipjw . ? ,^5 

preparing ham, bacon, dried beef, etc., me p. 

American diet. 

6. Marpe In the Kitchen (•!) J-S 

Castle Distributors Corporation 16m .auehter can be in the 

This him shows how helpful a teen age % 


kitdien. ,, , 

1. The Man Who Missed Depository I6mm sd. 

U.S. Department of .Agnc. Florida 

13 min. 
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A portrayal ol a family that learned to take time out to cat right 

8. Preciotis Ingredient, The (1) 

Wcstinghouse Electric Corporation ICmm sd. 25 min. 

Tells the story oI vitamins, using an entertaining plot. It explains 
svhicli foods contain vitamins and how to protect them in cooking. 

9. Milk Parade, The (4) 

Y.M.C..\. 16mm sd. II min. transp. E-J-S 
Story of milk and its distribution from cow to doorstep. It shows how 
it is procured, transferred to city, pasteurized and prepared for hot* 
tling and delivery. 

10. One Hundred Alilfion Oranges (4) 

Wurtele Film Production ICmm sd. clr. 28 min. transp. J-S 
This film in full color tells the story of the citrus industry of Florida 
from the development of the sapling to the canning and marketing 
of the oranges and orange juice. 

11. Hidden Hunger (1) 

Florida Film Depository, Swift and Company 16mm sd. 30 min. 
transp. 

The film is prepared by Ssvift & Company. It opens the way for a 
discussion of liow to select available foods for good nutrition. 

Index To Source of Filrru 

Armour and Company, Merchandising Department, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Castle Distributors Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

Florida Cooperative Film Library, Dept, of Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Florida. Gainesville. Note: Films 
may be secured from this source only if your school has member- 
ship in this film library. 

Florida Film Depository, Dept, of Visual Instruction, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Florida, Gainesville. Note: Films from this 
source may be secured for transportation costs. 

General Electric Company, 187 Spring Street. N. IV., Atlanta 3. 
Georgia. 

Household Finance Corporation, 191 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Modem Talking Pictures, 756 W. Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
'’•’"'“^Laboratory, Inc.. S825 Georgia Avenue, N. W.. Washington, 

C. Other .Nfaterials 

1. Sources — Manufacturers. 
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a. Pet Milk Company, Home Economics Department, Arcade Build- 
ing, Su Louis 1, ^^issQuri. “Meal Planning Guide,” “Evaporated 
Milk in Experimental Cookery.” Individual copies are free for 
students. 

b. American Institute of Baking, 1185 West Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago 15, Illinois. “The Wheel of Good Eating” (chan and note- 
book), "Our Daily Food." 

c American Institute of Baking, Consumer Sen'ice Department, 1 135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. "Enriched Breads." 

d. Martha Logan, Home Economics Division, Research Laboratories, 
Swift and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. "The March to Market, 
"Handbook of Meal Cookery,” "Your Guide to Meat Buying." 

e. Marion Grace Drake, National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. Illinois. “Information on Cooking 
TVilliby* Beef," "Nutrition Yardsuck.” 

f. Armour and Company, Consumer Service Department, Unmn 
Stock Yards, Chiago 9, Illinois. “Study Guides For Teachers.” (On 


all types of meat and qua sheets.) 
g. American hfcat Institute, Box 1135, a.icago 77. Ilhnois. Thrifty 
Use." 54 

2. Sources— Othen. . . . , .v. ti e 

a, Free or low cost bulletins may be obtained from the various U. . 

Government Agendes. 

b. Fr« bullet, -m an nto be obtained from the Co'J"!? AP" > 

c ’'How Well red Are Our a,ildrenr Data coUected by tM^m, 
aebool adminittraton, school nurses, and numtiontstt, wtth the 
help of General Mills, January. IW9. 
d. "hL To Buy More For Your Money." 

deal. wiU, food.) Doubleday and Company, Carden City, A 


e. ^nsureFs Se," and —e r ^rts." « Fast 

First Street, Nes. York d, N. Y.. or any public bbran,. 

'■ ... . . vr.Ileck Grace T. The Heetlhy 

1. Andres, J. Mace; Goldberger, I.: H^e* on 

Home and Community. Ginn an P ^ share in 

2. Barter. Laura; Justine, Maspret M., Rust. Lucit 

the Home. J. B. l-ippi"“‘> , y. Srfrnrr Frobienu 

S. Eeaucltarap, W. L.; MayCeld, J. D. Wmt, J. 

For the Junior Schoob. Vol. I, PP- 2 - Economies. 

4. Friend, M. R.; Schultr, H. A. A « 

D. Appleton Century Company, 1941. pp- 
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5. Harris. Jessie W.; Tate. Mildred T.; Anders. Ida A. Everyday Foods. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. 

6. Schultz. Hazel. The Young Consumer. D. Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Company. 1948. 

7. Turner, E. E. and others. Health, Safety, Grouflh. Heath. 1941 (4-9). 

8. Rose, Mary Swartz. Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 


VL Evafuafion techniques 


A. Student or Teacher 

1. Discuss and list criteria for good committee membership. 

2. Adequate reports. 

8. Value of the Unit’s work. 

4. Use criteria to evaluate the students and the group. 

5. Group evaluation of changed food habits resulting from the study. 

6. Listing the difficulties found in attempting to change people’s opin- 
ions and habits not only in regard to food but also in other matters. 

B. Student Only 

1. Prepare and use self-evaluation chart on individual participation. 

2. Self-checking test on new math techniques prepared by teacher svith 
pupils. 

3. Self-evaluation of changed food habits. 

C. Teacher Only 

1. Check test on factual information on foods. 

2. Check test on math skills. 

3. Individual rating given to students by teacher (see sample chart). 

D. Sample Chart 


Boom Name Grade 

Much Some 
ImpTov. Improv. 

1. Directing yourself in work 

2. Directing yourself in behavior 

3. Your work widi other people 

4. Your ability to give written reports 

5. Your ability to give oral reports 

6. Your ability to follow up suggestions 

7. Your ability to use library 


Little 

ImpTov. 


The points listed above may be changed and/or added to fit a par- 
ucular group. 
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Home Room No. 

Teacher 

Number of Studetxts 
Boyi Girls 

1. Did you eat breakfast this morning? ______ 

2. Did you drink milk? 

8. Did you cat cereal? - 

4. Did you have fruit or fruit juice? .. 

5. Did you have eggs? 

6. Did you have time to eat without hurrying? , 

Note: Questions pertaining to other foods during the day may be 

added. 
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Code of ethics 

of the Notional Education Association of the 
United States, Adopted by the Representative 
Assembly, Detroit, Michigan, 1952 


The NEA Committee on Professional Ethics presents this revised Code 
of Ethia which was adopted by the 1952 Representative Assembly at 
Detroit It svas prepared with the help of thousands of classroom teachers, 
school administraton and members of college faculties. 

The origin of a National Code of Ethics for the teaching profession 
goes back nearly a quarter of a century. In 1924 the NEA appointed a 
committee on ethics to prepare a code for teachers. Alter five years of 
study the first code was adopted in 1929. It was amended in 1941, 1944 
and 1948. 

To be an effective and workable document a code of ethics must be 
more than words on paper. Like a govemraent constitution, it comes 
fully alive only when interpreted and construed as specific questions arise. 
And, usually, only when it has been so interpreted can the need for amend- 
ment be determined. Thus, both the fullest use and the improvement of 
this code depend on the des'elopment of a body of code interpretations. 
In this the NEA membership can be most helpful. 

In order to make such interpretations possible, the NEA Committee 
on Professional Ethics has adopted a program of issuing opinions con- 
struing specific sections of the code. The committee issues these opinions 
on the basis of questions submitted. Members may present questions to 
the committee in cither of two ways: describe the facts in an actual situa- 
tion, and ask the committee to interpret the code in the light of those 
facts; or describe a hypothetical case, and ask the committee how the code 
would apply in such a situation. 

• Code oI Ethics reproduced by permmion of The National Education Association. 

330 
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Members of the committee hope these opinions not only will sen-e to 
inform the profession as to accepted ethical practices, but also along with 
the code itself will be a valuable source of materials for workshops and 
courses in professional eiliia in schools of education. The American Bar 
Association has followed a similar plan of issuing opinions svith respect to 
its code for more llran 25 years. Study of these opinions constitutes an 
important part of courses in ethics at leading law schools. 

The committee svill carefully consider all requests for interpretations, 
but it reserves the right to determine iliose matters on which it will render 
formal opinions. In any event, neither the names of persons nor school 
systems involved will be revealed. 

Requests for opinions should be addressed to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 


CODE OF ETHICS 

We, the members of the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 

._that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to de- 
velop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the de- 
mocracy obtained thru a representative government; 

that the achievement of eJfeciive democracy in all aspects of Amerimn 

life and the maintenance of our nadonal ideals depend upon making 
xeptable educational opportunities available to all; 


that the quality of education 


reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, 


and conduct titc member, ot the Inching prorc.on; 

_du,t whoever ehoose, teaching a, a areer asrumm the obliptton to 
conduct himself in accordance with Ac ideal, of , 

a Inr ihc teaching profewion, the membei, of the National 

As a guide f adopted dii, code of profeMional ethics. Since 

Education Assoaat a uniled profession, ihe basic principles 

all teaciien should ,, nersons engaged in the professional aspect, 

herein enumerated apply to all peisonsenga^ m p 

of education-elementaty, secondary, and collegrate. .■ 

First principle ... -j 

^ ■ ohliMlion of the leaching profession i, lo guide chil- 

The pnma^ Ob Pt, k„u„,rfge and slills, to prepare 

dren, youth, and adiiu, in t 

them ill the wap of aeni^ o ,„cngth of the nalion lie, in 

fill, sell.upporllng cilitci“- 
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the social responsibility, economic competence, and moral strengtlt of the 
individual American- 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will — 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or reli- 
gious characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals 
in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and 
spiritual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not 

only of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy but 
also of their obligations to iu ' 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential informa- 
tion about himself withheld except when its release is to au- 
thorized agencies or is required by law. 

6- Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with 
approval policies of the governing board. 

Second principle 

The members of the teaching profession share with parents the task 
of shaping each student's purposes and acts toward socially acceptable 
ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching is dependent upon 
cooperative relationships with the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher will — 

1. Respect the bask responsibility of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and cooperative relationships with the 
home. 

5. Help to increase the student’s confidence in his ovm home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that con- 
fidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet sviih information received from 
parents. 

5. keep parents informed about the progress of their children as 
interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school. 

Third princip/e 

The ‘«ching profession occupies a position of public trust involving 
not only the individual teacher's personal conduct, but also the interac* 
uon of the school and the community. Education is most effective when 
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these many relationships operate in a friendly, cooperative, and construe- 
ih'e manner. 

In fuirilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by die com- 
munity for professional persons. 

2. Perform tlie duties of citizenship, and partidpate in community 
activities with due consideration for his obligations to his students, 


his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective jjoint of viesv, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize tliat the public schools belong to the people of the com- 
munity, encourage lay partidpaiion in shaping the purposes of the 
sdiool, and strive to keep the public informed of the educational 


program which is being provided. , , , , . 

5. Rttptci the community in which he is emplD>cd and be loyal to 
the school system, community, state, and nation. 

6. Work to improve education in die community and to strengthen 
the community's moral, spiritual, and mtellectual life. 


•ourf/» prinei'p/e 

The member, ot .he teaching profemon have 
Vi* respect to employment The^ obhpt^' 

;mployer-cmployee responsibilities based upon P 

In lullilling the obligations of this loiirth 

1. Conduct professional business Utru *e P'^Peef 

2. Retrain tom discussing conSdcnttal and official mfonnat 

unauthorized persons. ^ r «,mnpience only, and avoid 

to aTtheTd tomin\rdiS£cm 

5. Refuse to accept a position w i controversy over pro- 

S;T“e ap::Son"oI unius. personuc. practice 

d. ^^m*::>ndi.ionsofa-.--"*r^ 

been performed, the eoftact Wally terminated, 

sent, or the contract has ol position is to be 

7, Give and expect due nol.ee before a cua g 

made. 
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8. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the work 
of other teachers. 

9. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies 
when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use of 
sudi teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where 
the employment affects adversely his professional status or impairs 
his standing with students, associates, and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for maintaining 
a professional level of service. 

Fifth principfe 

The teaching profession is distinguished from many other occupa- 
tions by the uniqueness and quality of the professional relationships 
among all teachers. Community support and respect are influenced by the 
standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching and other 
teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will — 

1. Deal with odier members of the profession in the same manner as 
he himself wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted’on his behalf and at his 
request. 

3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to re- 
sponsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 
dim participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such 
organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures 
as study, research, travel, conferences, and aiiendance at profes- 
sional meetings. 

6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices 
that sincere and able young people will want to enter it. 
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Abilitj’ groups, 17^8 
(See aba group techniques) 
Acceleration. 47. 110 
Achlercmenf. as hisis for marts, S36 23? 
In motivation, 27.28. 55 
tests. 205-206. 225 (See else, essay tests; 
cbjcethv teju) 

Action, need for. 28. 55 
Activities, Instructional. 55-86. 70-75. 79- 
SS. 94-m. 506-807 
extracuiricular, 285-292 
introductory. 81-65, 500.507 
In lesson. 70*75 
unit, 79 88, 9M00 
(See aba leaching techniques) 
Adminisiraiion, 280-281 
and community activities, 181 
relations with. 511-315 
Adventure, desire for, 28-29 
American Textbook Publishers Insiilaie. 
141 

Ancttlotal report. 12. 20, 198, 202, 29t 
Analfsli of papers. }12. 187, 189, 200-205 
Answers, pupil, 127*218 
Assignment, 74*77 
criteria for, 76 
differentiating the, 42-46 
functions of, 74-76 
Individual. 45-47 
in lesson planning, 71*74 
making the, 77 
and study ^Is, 155 
unit, 94-101 
(See aba routine) 

Association for SaperYuhn and CuTrfeu* 
lum Development, 155 
Attendance, 280 
Attittides, as objectives, 91-95 
in motivation, 25-30. 38 


of parenu, 7. 250-252, 257, SI0-5if 
of pupils, 7, 25-30, 86-59. 255*256. 268- 
270 

of teachen. 30-31. 259 260. 511-319 
Audio-visual materials, 161*175 
lor slow pupils, 34 
saarces of. lS2-!7t 
and verbalism. 55 
Autobiognphie, 16-17 

Basic activities. 95-96 
Billeti. Roy O.. 234 

BiUeii-Siarr Vouib Problems Inveotory, 
11 

Beginning teacher, 305.320 
Behavior log, 198-199, 202 
Blatkboatd (see chalkboard) 

Beil Interest Inventory, 25 
Books (see textbooks) 

Brilliant pupils (see gifted pupils) 

Bufferin boards. 164-166, 273-274 
Buros, O. K.. 224 

Business management, of exlraruTTfcuIum, 
291-292 

Buzz sessions, 134 

Case study. 192 
Category test. 211 
ChaUcboarcis. i»-166. 2?} 

Character test (see pcisonaliiy tests) 

Charts. IGI-166 
in hooks, 147 

Chedt list, 187, 189. 197-198 
in community study, 179 
as lest item. 210 

(See aba diagnostic devices, rating 
scale) 

Cbssroom, appearance. 5. 37. 272-279 
airangetacot, 278-279 
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CUJSTOoro (continued) 

&nd discipline, 260 
laboratory, 49, 85-S6, 275-276 
library. 142-143 
managcraent. 272-254 
routine, 279-280 
in testing, 218 

Code of conduct (see standards) 

Code of ethics, 316-317 
of N'au'onal Education Association, 330- 
334 

Committee, pupil, 123-129, 274-275 
teacher, 3CW-301 
Commoniiy, 175-181 
effect on discipline, 257'258 
resource file, 175 
service projects, 180-181 
study, 178-181 
survey (see survey) 
teachers’ relations with. Sll-312 
Completion test, 214-215 
Composition, marking of, 236 
Concept, as objective, 90-91 
Conferences, parent-teacher. 12. 250-252, 
310 

pupil-teacher, 18-19. 202-203. 297-299 
Control (see discipline] 

Ceopenttve planning (see pupil-teacher 
planning) 

Core activities, 95-96 
Couusclisig, 295-29J, 297-300 
Course of study, 59*60 
Course marks, 236-259 
Course planning. 59-63 
Criteria, for assignment, 76 
in community study, 180 
for extracurricular activities. 288-289 
for lesson plans, 70 
for marks. 237-238 
for objective tests, 208 
for projects, 120 
Cumulative records, 12-16, 294 
Curricular validity. 203-206 
Curriculum guide, 59 60 

Decor, 273-275 

Delimitation of unit {see overview) 
Democracy and homogeneous grouping. 48 
Devices, evaluative, 195-203 
diagnostic. 187, 190-192 
(See ebb tau, aiuipmeat. zu<li9-visail 
aids] 

Diagnosis. 4-5. m, 152-155, 185-192 223 
devicM, 187. 190-192 
leveU of. 186-187 
in practice, UO 


tests. 186-187 

(see abo, evaluation) 

Differentiated assignment, 42-46 
Disaplmc. 35. 37. 254-Z7f, SOT 
and motivation, 37 
Discussion, 152-133 

in pupil-teacher planning. C6-67 
(See aba group techniques) 
Dramatization, 128-131 
Drill (see practice) 

Education clinic. 192 
Emergency procedure. 302-303 
Emotions, 257-253 
Environment, classroom. 5, 272-280 
and disdpline, 239-260 
in tnoUvation. 37-SS 
in testing, 2)9 
Equipment. 71, 275-276 
audi'o-viiual, 162-171 
(See aUo materials of instruction) 
Essay test, 215-217 
Ethics, 816-517 
code of. 820-334 
Evaluating phase, 86 
Evaluative devices, )95-205 
(3ee eho devices, diagnostic; tests) 
Evaluation. 6. 44-45, 185-258 
of discussion. 185 
of reading matter. 147-143 
relation to measuremeoi. 184 
self. 5). 201-208 
of IMIS, 221-223 
Exhibits. 274-275 
Experiences (see actiriCies) 

Extra-class duUa, 285-292 


neld trip. 177-178 
Fife, test item, 209 
Films, 170. 280-281 

{See also audio-visual aid% motion pic- 
tures) 

Fire drill. 302-303 
First day, 506-507 
Flannel boards, 164-166 
construction of. 170 
Flow chart, 135 
Follow-up service, 293-294 
Forms, 281 

free and uiexpensive materfaf. 173-174 

Free period, 51 

Free response test items, 214 

Friendship, need lor, 29 

Fun. need far. 29 

Funds. 291-292 
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General diagnosis, 186-]87 
General objectives (see overview) 

Gifted pupils, 47, 50. 55-57 
(See also individual differences) 

Goals (see objectives) 

Graphs. 147 

(See also audo-visual aids) 

Group guidance, 299 
Group techniques. 123-1S9 
(See also grouping, pupil teadier plan- 
ning) 

Grouping, 43-44, 47-d8 
(See also group techniques) 

Growth (lee achievement) 
in the profession, 317-320 
Guidance, 192, 293-300 
of learning (see teaching) 

Guess \irho Test. 13 
Guests (see resource people) 


Health records. 12-13, 294 
Heat. 277 

Home Influence. 7, 257, 311 
Homeroom guidance, 299 
Komewerk, 154-135. 200-201 
Homogeneous grouping. 43-44, 47-48 
(See also group leehniquei) 
Humidity, 277 


, 31. 40-53. 


Ideals, In motivation, 25 
as objectives, 87. 90-9t. 93 
Idendflcaiion test, 211 
Illustrations, in bools. 147 
(See also audio-visual aids) 
Improvisaiions, 274-27G 
(See also materials of instruction) 
Individual conferences (see conferences, 
pupil-teacher) 

Individual dilTerences. 

308-309 

relation to disdplioe, 2S1 
(See also practice. projecO. remedial 
leaching, unit) 

Individual Inventory service. _«3-29S 
(See also knowing the pup**) 

Individual instruction. 47, 49-50. 68, 109- 
110 

and motivation, 45 

Initiatory activities (see ioiroduciory a 


determining, 25 
importance of. 24-25 
utilizing. 24-32 
variety of, 44 

Intelligence quotient. 220-.as 


Intdligence test, 224 
Interviews, in community study, 178180 
(See also conferences) 

Introductory activities, 84-83, 2S0, 306- 
307 

Introductory phase. 81-83 
Item acial)sis. 189, 214, 221-222 
In diagnosis, 189 
Inreniories, 282 


Keys, scoring. 219-221 
Kinsley. Howard L., 56 
Knowing the pupil. 10-21, 24-25, 124-126. 
306 

(See also individual Inventory service) 
Kuder Preference Inventory. 25 


Laboratory (see classroom laboratory) 
Laboratory phaK. 85 
Leadership. 286-287 

Learning, principles of. S-IO, 23-24. 35-87, 
105-108, 156. 161-162 
blocks to, 6-8 
deveh^mental, 4-5 
direct, 9 
meaningful. 107 
and motivation, 23-24, 33-37 
repetition. 106 
part-whole. 107 
spaced, ID7-I09 
tdarlous, 9 

learning producu (see objectives) 
Lectures. 103-105 
Lesson plan, 63-74 
(See also unit) 

Leiien to parents, 243-249 
Library. 142-143 
classroom. 142-143. 275 
Lighting. 273. 276-277 

Manchester High School. Quarterly Re- 
port.2i3-244 

freshman autobiography, 16-17 
Manual teachers’. 283 
Mailing. 230-239 
Maublng test, 211-212 
Materials of Instruction, 161-1S2 
challenging. 35 
for slow pupils. 
free and inexpensive. 173-174 
prepaiattoa of. 174-175 
leUilon to discipline, 261 
sources of. 163-172 
variery of. 61 . , 

(See abo teaching tethn^uei) 

Measurement (see evaluation) 
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KIcntal health and marks, 232 
Menu! Measuicmenu Yearbook, 224 
Misbehavior, causes of. 255-258 
Miss Peach, 9 
Models, 163 
Monitors, 50 

Motion pictures, 167*168, 170, 2&Q-281 
in evaluation, f02-20J 
{See also films) 

Motivation, 23-38 
and discipline, 261-262 
introductory activities, 82 
and maiks, S32-233 
of practice, 103 
and promotion, 194-195 
of study, 153-154 

{See also individual diCerences, teaching 
techniques) 

Motives, 25-33 
and discipline, 261-262 
,NfullipIe-choice test. 211 

Needs, 24-30 
Notebooks, 200-201 
Note-taking. 146 
(See also iectures) 

Normal curve of probability, 233-235 
Nonns, 226-22$ 

Obieciive. 33-34 , 69-70. 83-93, 183-lM 
course, 60-61 
lesson, 69-70 
unit, 83-93 

Objective lest. 207-215 
Observation, 12. 187-189, 196-199 
in coramuniry study, 179 
{See alio check'list, rating sole) 
Observer. 135-138 

Occupational and educational fnlormation 
service. 293-291 
Opaque projection, 166 
Overpanidpation in «tiacurriculuni.290. 
291 

Overview, 88-89, 92 

Panels, 138 
Paperwork, 291-283 
Parent-teacher relationships, 310-311 
{See also conferences, parent-teacher) 
Part-whole learning, 107 
Percentile scores. 227 
Pennissiveness, 262-263 
Personality test. 223-224 
Physical environment (see environment, 
classroom; community) 


Pictures, 168-169, 274 
Placement serytee. 293-294 
Plan book, 71-73 
Planning, 59-78, 86-101 
coune, 59-62 
and discipline. 260-262 
discussion, 133-131 
attncurriailir aedvhles, 237-2$9 
lesson. 68-74 
for new job, 305-307 
unit, 86-101 

(See also teaching techniques) 

Play, need /or. 29 
The pleasant House. 37 
Point system, in extracurriculum, 291 
Practice, 103-110 
^ee also reading, study) 

Pieparaiion. for new job, 305-307 
Problem child, 267 
Problem inventory, 11 
Problem-situation test. 200 
Problem solving. 156-159 
in motivation, 34 
Protessional teacher, 3, 305-319 
Progrss (see achievement) 

Project, nM2). 180-181 
Projectors, 166-168 
Promotion, 193-195 
Psychol^ical diagnosis. 186-192 
Psychological otpniaation, 61-62 
Punishment, 264-267 
PupU, atUtudes of, 7. 25-30, 36-39. 255- 
256. 263-270 

dtaracccrisu'cs of. 3. 10-11, 41 

ideals, 33 

gifted, 55-57 

knowing the, 10-21 

questions. 118-119 

slow. 52-55 

values, 30-31 

Pupil-peiTonnel services (see guidance) 
Pupil-teacher conferences (lee conference, 
pupil-teacher) 

Pupil-teacher planning, 51, 63-63, 120. 178, 
263. 237-289 

etiracuniculum, 287-289 
and motivation, 32-33 
relation to disdpline, 263-270 
of practice. 110 
of projects, 120 

Pupil-teacher relationships. 307-310 

Questioning. 113-II9 
Questionnaire. 18, 187-189 
Questions, pupil, J77 
Quintilian, 37 
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Radio, 1G7-163 

Rating jcate. 173, I87-I89. 196-197 
in comraunlty stody, 179 
(5eff also devices, diagnostic; obaena. 
lion) 

Readiness, 5, 195 
and promotion, 193-194 
Reading, 140-1S0 
nealia, 168-170 
Realistic learning, 9-10 
Recitation, 200-201 
Recorder. 133-133 

tape. 135, 171, 172,201-202, 296,299-300 
Records, 282-283 

anecdotal (see anecdotal reports) 
cumulative. ]2-16. 29-1 
Reierral. 296. 299-300 
in discipline, 266 267 

Relationships, Kith administration, 181, 
313-315 

community, ISO-iBl, 311-312 
with non-professional suff. 315-316 
parent-teacher. 250-232. 310-311 
pupil-teacher. 239-260. 307-310 
(See eln knowing the pupil, motivation, 
teaching techniijue) 
ieacher-tcacher, 166-167. 312-313 
Relative-growth groups, 234-235 
Reliability, of tests, 206 
of eaay tests, 21S-2I6 
of objective tests, 207 
of standardised tests, 223 
Remedial teaching, 110-113, 190-192 
(Sec also diagnosis) 

Repetition, 23, 106 
Replicas, 163 

Report. 187, 241-212. 280-283, 302, 314-515 
anecdotal, 198 
cards. 210-248 

Reporting to parents, 239-253 
Kci}iusIiions, 281-282 
(See also materials of insintcUon) 
Resource people. 175-177 
Resource unit, 59-61, 171-173 
sample, 321-329 
Reteaching. 111*112 
Retention, 106 
planning for, 62 
Review, 105-110 
Routine, 279 280 
Rules, 262-264. 268-270 
(See also standards) 

Safely. 301 
Sand tables, 169 
Scoring keys, 219-221 


Scoring tests, 218-221 

Seating arTangemenu, 275-276, 278-279 

Seattle public Schools, 237-258 

Security, need for, 28 

Seif-dJscipIine, 263-270 

Self esteem, 27-28 

Self evaluation, 201-203 

Service project, 180-181 

Setting for learning (see environment) 

Sbaring-of-expcriencc pliase, 83 

Short-answer teat, 215 

Sigma scores, 227 

Siluadofi test, 213-214 

Skills, as oT>jecti>es. 88-93 

Skimming, 146-147 

Slides, 169-171 

Social approval, desire for, 27-28 
Social-distance scale, 13 
Serial promotion, 193 
Soriodrama. 128-130 
Sodogram. 13, 121-125 
Source uniu. 59-61. 171, 173, 321-329 
^aced learning. 107-109 
Speaken. 176-177 
(See also lectures) 

Specific objectives. DO-91 
Sundardited tests, 225-228 
Standards, of behavior, 262-261, 268-270 
in marking. 235-238 
for promotion, 193-195 
(See also individual differences, gifted 
pupils, teaching slow pupils) 

Study. 150-156 
Study halls. J5S 
Subject matter, 59-62. 69-71 
(See also unit) 

Success, desire for, 27-28, 33 
Supervised study, 155 
Supplementary reports, 211-242 
Survey, community, 179-180 
Syllabus (ree nirriculum guide) 
Symposium. 138 


T score, 227 

Talented (see gifted pupils) 

Talks. 103-105 

Tape recorder, in discussion, 135 
in evaluation. 201-203 
Teacher, ailiiudes, SO-SI. 259-260. 311-319 
and entracurriculum, 239 
as guidance worker, 29S-300 
job of. 1-6 

personality and discipline. 259 260 
professional. 1-6, 311-319 
rote in community, 311-312 
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Tcacher-patcoi relatiomhips. SlO-Sll 
(See also conferenctj, parent-teacher) 
Teacher-pupil lelaiionshipr, ^9-260. 307- 
310 

(See abo discipline) 

Teacher-teacher retationihipr, 312 
Teachers* manual, 233 
Teaching, 1-5, 49, 103-IfiO 
aids. 161-174 
giit^ pupiU, 56-57 
materials, 161-182 
motivating. 23-38 

techniques (fee teaching techniques) 
planning loi. 59-78, 86-101 
slow pupils, 53-54 
unit. 79-101 

Teaching-learning ejclc, 80-86 
Teaching profession, 316-317 
Teaching techniques. 103-160 
committee. 123-128 
discussion, 132-138 
drama, 130-131 
drill, lOS-llO 
lecture. 102-105 
practice, (Oa-lIO 
problem solving. 156-159 
project, 119-121 
na^ag. }40-]30 
remedial. 110-112 
toeiodnina, 128-130 
Television, 1C7-168 
Temperature, 273 
Term marks. 236-239 
Test, 205-229 
achievement. 205-206, 223 
aptitude, 224 
criteria lor, 203-207 
diagnostic, 186-187 
essay. 215-217 
intcUigena, 224 
marling. 235 
objective, 207-215 
objectivity. 203-207 
personality, 223-224 
problem-situation, 200-201 
leliabitity. 205-207 
scores, 226-223 
scoring, 218-221 
standardized. 2^-228 
vjsabilil7, 205-207 
validity. 205-207 
Test items, ^es of. 209-217 
alternate items, 209-210 
category, 211 
check list, 210 


essay, 215-217 
evaluation, 213 
(ree response. 214 
identiricnilon. 2II 
objective, 207-215 
organization, 213 
short answer, 215 
troe-fahe, 209-2J0 
Teall«olj. 140-l4i. 143-144. 168 
use in course planning, 60-61 
(5ee abo reading 
Themes. 200-202 
marking of, 236 
Tramfer of trainiog- 
Topic. 59-60 
(See abo unit) 

Ifnderstanifings, as objectives, 90-92 
Unit. 79-101 
activities. 79-80 
assignment. 9J-J01 
objectives. 79-93 
overview, 83-89, 92 
planning of, 85-101 
source, 59-61 
specific objectives, 90-93 
t}'pes of, 80 

Uosatisfactory Progress Report, 246-247 
Usability, 206 
esay tei. 215-216 
objective test, 207 
standardized test, 225 

Validity, 205-206 
curricular, 203-206 
essay test. 215-216 
objective test, 207-359 
scandaidued test, 224-225 
Values, pupil, 30-33 
deferred, 31 
immediate. Si 
Variety of activities. 31-36 
Ventilation, 275, 277 
Verbalism, 8-10 
Vicarious learning. 9 
Vittorino da FeltiC, 37-33 
Vocabulary building, 149-150 

Wethersfield High School, 246-247 
Wethersfield Junior High School, 241 
3Vork plan. 83 
Wrinkle. IVilliam L., 230-231 

Z scores, 227 



